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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 



T HE innate respect that all Englishmen bear towprds 
any one who unmistakably displays exceptional 
perseverance, integrity, and courage, is my reason for 

J iresenting to the public a biography of Charles I trad - 
augh. That he possesses these great qualities, those 
who'read the incidents of his life will scarcely be able 
to deny. While his opinions must of necessity excite 
the most energetic opposition in many quarters, there 
is every reason to hope that all parties will ultimately 
acknowledge his personal merits. It is tluse qualities 
and the varied events of his life that I have attempted 
to describe ; and in the hope that the book may lie wel- 
come to friend and foe alike, 1 have carefully avoided 
the introduction of controversial dissertations. 

Of course, it is notorious that Itrad laugh is in rcli- 

S ’ous questions an Atheist, in social questions a Mal- 
usian, and in politics a Republican. The defence 
of these views hits been the basis of his every action, 
and it is impossible to lose sight of this fact in writing 
his biography ; but I have retrained from reproducing 
any of his arguments in favor of these opinions, so that 
the story of his life may be read by the most timid 
Christian or the most orthodox victim of our conven- 
tional laws without the least fear. Not that for a 
moment I would shrink from the discussion of the great 
and fundamental questions which Brad laugh has raised, 
but tliat in the present instance I am anxious to spread 
some knowledge concerning the man, rather than his 
doctrines. 

In a separate work these latter might be litly con- 
sidered, the reader being fairly warned as to the char- 
acter of what he is about to read, Hut in this volume 
perhaps the greatest service may be rendered to the 
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Preface. 

cause of truth by simply seeking to elicit those feelings • 
of respect which should exist on both sides if any dis- • 
cushion is to be conducted in a dignified manner and 
brought to a satisfactory issue. Now it is mike evid«yit 
that England will be called upon, at no distant date, 
to discuss the opinions which Bradlaugh represents ; 
and therefore it is essential that we should oe better 
acquainted with this new spokesman who lias arisen in 
our midst. 

So as not to express merely iny own view of the 
question, it will be found that Mr. Morrison Davidson, 
in his essays on “Eminent Radicals," remarks that of 
all roods by which St. Stephen’s may be approached, 
Bradlaugh certainly selected the least likelv and the 
most arduous, and yet lie has succeeded. He Las taken 
infinite pains to spoil bis own chances. All the great 
“ interests," royalty, aristocracy, chureh, chapel, and 
the public-house, have waged wur against him, and yet 
ho has surmounted nil these obstacles. “ This unique 
position,” adds Mr. Davidson, “ he was won by Lis 
daring, by his intellect, by his Titanic energy, and by 
his general thoroughness of diameter. If he is not a 
real hero, he is a surprisingly clever counterfeit. In 
his own way, and by his own example, he has inspired 
many thousands of the most abject of his countrymen 
witli reinvigorated feelings of self-reliance and renewed 
hope on earth, lie has taught them the inestimable 
lesson of self-help, of righteous indignation against op- 
pression.” 

By Wendell Phillips and Charles Summer he has 
been described as one of the most powerful amongst 
English orators, and Mr. M. Davidson asserts tluit, 
excepting Mr. Gladstone, Bradlaugh has perhaps the 
most attached personal following of any politician in 
England. Certainly, the National Secular Society, of 
which lie is the President and principal organiser, j>os- 
sesses, eight London and Bixty-one provincial branches,* 



• Thpi tkiw tw*nty-tw* London and *eventy-four | n>*-indol brancho* 
tctiidei branches in India, AiuiwUU Now Zealand.— BiL Stnl edition. 




Preface. iii 

not to mention a large number of other bodies who 
work with, but do not yet form part of, this special 
association. 

When Brad laugh'* seat in the House of Commons 
waB menaced, the efficacy and power of this organisation 
was conclusively demonstrated by the fact that a few 
pounds spent in postage sufficed to set all these bodies 
in motion, and ensures! the holding of more than u 
hundred and forty meetings in his favor during the 
course of one single evening. On the other hand, when 
in advert i setnen ts, etc., several hundreds of pounds had 
been expended to 'convoke only one meeting in Hyde 
Park against his admission into the House of Commons, 
barely <100 persona were ’present, and out of these a large 
minority were emphatically in Brndlaugh’s favor, while 
thousands of enthusiastic supporters waited to greet him 
in Trafalgar Square and Westminster Hall when he was 
about to eluim his seat, 

Under these circumstance*, it is impossible to deny 
the importance, a* a great political fact, of 1 trad laugh s 
advent to Parliament ; and the facts of this life, irre- 
spectively of all party feelings, should be known, if only 
as a part of contemporary history. To ensure the 
accuracy of this fragment of the history of our time, I 
applied to Urodlaugh jiersonally, find from him obtained 
the greater j«irt of the material tliat will Ik* found in 
these pages. By hia courtesy and ready assistance, 
I am enabled to give a considerable amount of informa- 
tion which bus not yet been published, and could only 
have been obtained directly from him. 

ADOLPHE S. HEAD1NGLEY. 



London , July, 1880. 




PREFATORY NOTil TO SECOND 
EDITION. 



T HE First Edi ion, issued in 1880, hairing been ex- 
hausted, un Appendix, by Mr. W. Mawer, has been 
added, containing a rough diary of the principal events 
which have happened between the issuing ot the two 
editions. 



[June, 1883 . 
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OF 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 



CHAPTER I. 

Birth «!hd S-hoa! Dijr~E Jy Tr:ali* -Kitr mrdin’.ry Su-c«sa» 1 w 
Angler Aw* Veiling o i Political Tlioc*ljfc — Works .* «*n ttrrsnd 

Bnv -Bwjoiubk a Sunday School Toiclier— !■ SUrtad ou Ilia Koa-J io 
Krviitboujrnt by th i P*ri* i Clergyman. 

C HAnhBt i»itA L>i.ADt<H we* !'orn on the 20clt of September 
1*33, a id is, therefore, at’ll in the prime »f life. His father 
wua a poor inuu — in fact x very poor man — win eknijglei 
painfully for existouo* ai u amici tor’s clerk, his salary being 
•° amtll that he whs compolltk! to work at homo in the even- 
ings. Fortunately he had acquired a *rn ill reputation for his 
excellent penmanship, and was able to procure some law writing. 
It appears, aU», that Mr. Brad laugh, senior, wroto i f..v sket- 
ches, short stories, and articles fur the Lonion Mirror. THm 
were eigued u 0.1 i ## *h’’ and must have boon published about 
fifty years ago. They produced, however, but little effect, and 
did not help to relieve tbo family from the depressing poverty 
under which they all labored. Nor were the means forthcom- 
ing to supply Charles Bradlaugb with anything botcor than the 
must elementary education. At th < ugo of seven In was sent 
to tho National School in Abbey Strict, Uethiutl Grem ; then 
he went to a small private aohooi i i frits .unie neighbourhood, 
and wh^n finally ho attained the ri|»e ago of eleven, it was con- 
sidered that ins c location was complete. Tho finishing touch 
bad been given at a bay’s school in Coldharbour Stroot, 
Hackney ltoad. 

During this period the family had migrated from Bacchus 
Walk to Bird Cage Walk, where is situ tied the first house 
that Bndlaugh remembers. It w.ua poor man's cottage, but 
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it was surrounded by a garden measuring three-quarters of an 
aero, which BraJlaugh's father cultivated with great .assiduity, 
for he was extremely fond of flowers — a taste his son has iu 
no wiso inherited. Nevertheless, the garden was ultimately 
abandoned, and the family removed to 13, Warner Place, 
Hackney, where, for seven shillings a week, they secured one 
of the new cheap class “ Jerry” built houses, professedly of 
six rooms, but cout-iiuinT, in reality, only four good rooms. 
It was iu this latter dwelling that Bradluiigh saw thu last of 
his parents, amt ho seems to cherish none of those softening 
recollect i ms ol bom-', and the km. loose received during oarly 
childhood, which extend their soothing mil no nee fur beyond 
the days of youth. Belwcuu himself and bU father there is, 
however, o ie distinct link, and Bnidluugh is fond of recalling 
this f.oit of uaiau that has -sorvivod tho test of many yours. 
The father was passknately fond of fishing, and the snu knows 
no greater relaxation, in k-Mner euj »yiniut, than angling, nor 
» there a spot in any county or country that pleases hun 
more that' the banks of the L*», whare his father fished before 
him 

When overwhelmed with work or anxiety, BradUugh can 
put • ev«ry c are, if he can only secure ti ne enough to 
spend a few hour* at the water-aide. Hero hr is entirely trans- 
formed, nut in 1 : f y his top- bouts and waterproof, but his 
whole mind i* c . utratod ou the hazard of the spot, and no 
ono would imagine ihat ho had given u thought to politics or 
theology. HU other was wont to get up at threejjiti the moru- 
iug, ami walk as far as the Temple Mill, ou the Ida, to oeoure 
some fish be tun business hours. As this spat the water* are 
free to alt comers. In his love for this spott Bradlaugh has 
not nhuwii Ibss energy ; but as a characteristic trait, he cannot, 
like manv anglers, wait for the fish. If the fish will not como 
to him, he will go after the fi»h. lie will be seen all over the 
water, ruwit." f. ‘to one part then to another, till he hat di*- 
cov-ircd the best spot. Every iuch of the bank is familiar to 
him; but his favorite localities are the Uiuthageua Weir uud 
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the King’s Weir. To all the fishermen on tbo Lon be is well 
known, but not as a politician. No one could induce him to 
talk on such subjects while there remained fish in the water. 

Perhaps it is to this great concentration of effort that 
BradUngh owes tbo success which, had he failed in all other 
respects, would, at least, have made him a renowned angler. 
He can, in any case, boast of having captured the largest carp 
which has been taken in England with rod and line. It 
weighed no less th in 14} lbs. This remarkable fish, stuffed 
and preserved, is exhibited at the Crown Hotel, Broxbourn* 
Bridge, and by its side there is another case containing three 
huge bream that weight over 21 lbs. This C n*s 1ms no rival; 
for tbongh single fish of greater sise have boon caught, it 
wuuld be difficult to find such a trio, and may bo considered as 
a distinct little to pre-euiinooci in liio angling w >rld. At this* 
same hotel rniy uUo be ween a trout, weighing lljlb*-, which 
Bradlaugh Ujok ; bit though this latter capture is remark able, 
many otk**r anglers h ive been cquilly fort un ite. 

To return to Bradlaugh’* bayhn.vl It is probable that the 
first awakening of political thought occurred when ho was 
about ten years oil far ho reTi^mVrq diswroriu^ imang Ida 
father's book* n copy of C>bbeti% c * Political Gridiron/’ ’which 
he was able partially to understand, and, in any ease, h** read 
it with some avidity. In those days the Chartist agitation 
was stirring the country, and did not fail to excite the minds 
of mere boys. Perhaps Buvilnugh's first political act — it 
was done after much hesitation, aud with great trepidation— 
was to enter a chandler's shop and purchase a lmlf|H»nny copy 
of the ‘ Charter " Bui the reading of this celebrated docu- 
ment did not at fir*t produce any very deep impression, and 
the boy rapidly returned to his favorite games. These consis- 
ted pricipdly of theatricals, enacted with paper dolls, ami as 
a halfpenny sh^et gave all Uio characters of 44 The Miller and 
his Men/' this became the most popular pUy. Sometimes this 
game was varied by a sham fight. Tin sMiors *ere. of course, 
too expensive, uud consequently altogether out of the question; 
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buP, wilh boyish ingenuity, young Bradlau^h collected nil the 
old *teol «iib« bo could find. Stuck in a wood** table. and 
standing proud y erect, the larger pens represented tho cavalry 
and the muller ores the infantry, while paper pellets, a* can- 
OOI. bulls, wrought destruction amid these ironside regiments. 

But little tiro**, however, was allowed for the*e childish 
bo He* ; I he teal struggle of life was soon to begin. Br.id- 
latifch v as os. ly : w< Ire years old when he was called upon to 
w, rk for hir living. Fie was appointed to the high dignity 
ai.J emolniiients of » r/und boy in tho solicitor's i.tfice whore hia 
futhi r toiled during ail his life. More than two years olspmd 
belike anything better was found for the youth, who, it was 
may to discover, pos«esed exceptional ability. He was fourteen 
ears old when he bresroo wharf clerk and cashier to » firm of 
c n merchants, in Britnma Fields, City Road. Simultaneously 
wiih liin promotion the Chartist movement developed itself, and 
assumed formidable proportions. Joining the general current 
and, at first, from mere idle curiosity— Brsdlangh attended 
vorioua open-sir meetings held in his neighbourhood. The 
acutcn^M of the, crisis, tho ardor of some of the speakers, 
inspired him with serious thoughts, awaken*! a consciousness 
of his own ignorance, and gave him the ambition and tho 
courage to study and rend whenever he had a leisure moment. 
At the sr. me time he attend*! the Church of England regularly 
with his parents. 8o earnest and devoted did he seem that he 
was chown os one of the Sunday School teachers, and Brad- 
Inngh was gradually developing into mnnhood in a must ortho- 
dox nod conventional manner, when an untoward circurn stance 
recurred which st oro blow changed the whole teiior of -hia 
life. ’ * 

The Bishop of London annourced that he was about to hold 
a ooi.fiimation in Bethnal Orren. The Rev. John Grahnm 
YackrT, i he incumbent of St. Peter's, Hncknry Road, the cis- 
trict where Bradlangh lived, thereupon determined to distin- 
guish himself. He Tesolved to select h few of the ablest 
boys frtm Lis dais and invite tho Bishop to question theiu 
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him -elf, bo as to ilemoitftnUl the special care he bad taken in 
teaching his parishioner* all that cornier nud this wkiu i event. 
Of course Bradluugh was signalled out m a.uoa< the most pro- 
mising pupils, and urge'! to prepare for eoufirraati m. With 
the gn*«4*at alacrity, and only aiuuou* t’j do whit was right, 
BndJaugh at ouca studied the thirty-man u t.c e* of ths 
t'huroh of England and the four Gospels; but these, unfor- 
tunately, he e&^mined so carefully that be found tLuy differed. 
No sooner was he convinced of this fact than he forthwith, 
and vrr y naturally, wrote to the Rev Mr. Packer, respectfully 
soliciting hia aid and some explanation. 

It hab often been fihawn how the g f a t i t t oventa result from 
th* moat trifling aircanutanoes. The Dacha** of M trlboroagh 
it stated to have lost her temper, quarrolled with Q ieen A tine, 
and 'ivcQ struck for sovereign patroness because aba was put 
out by au iadi*p'>aition resulting from eating • nmrknut. This 
dish of sauerkraut, therefore, became the c«u§e of tbs Duke 
of Marlborough's disgrace, an i when no l«m ait iifliiias at 
Court, England lost all the advantage* gunjJ uy hU| groat vic- 
tories, and recorded iu the Treaty *£ LJ-ee it. Witaout sink- 
ing to establish a comparison between BodUuge auith* D ike 
of Marlborough, which would be obvioudy aboard, it may be 
said that h*d the Rjv. Mr. Picker sh»wu a little more self- 
control and discretion, B*adlaugh might never hive been a 
Freethinker, and the thousands of person* whose opinions were 
changed through hia influence might have remained Ohristiaus 
tto this day. 

T^l/The incumbent of St. Pater'a wem*, however, to have lost 
his temper when ho discovered that hia pupil venture i to cri- 
ticise and compare what is generally taken for granted. Iu- 
atead of bringing hia superior loaruing and education to bear 
on the elucidation of the problems suggested by BrviUugh, 
he wrote to his parents denouncing the inquiries of their son 
as Atheistical, und further suspended him for three months 
1 from his office as Sun lay school teacher. At that time, Brad- 
laugh would have shuddered at the mere suggestion of beoom- 
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ing M Atheist, but hi* spiritual! p*8ter evidently faile-l to 
understand that 

44 Iheie lives more faith in hon*Nt doubt, 

0 * * than ju ball the creeds” 

In disgrace, and reluctant to pub in un appearance it Church 
f»hen he had been driven away from Sunday school, Bradlaugh 
found time t 0 attend the meetings hel i in Bonner's Fields, 
where the Hospital for tlte Diseases c r ihe Chest now stands. 
Those gatherings were composed of groups varying in number 
from fifty to five hundred. Little hillocks, or accumulations 
of rubbish, were used as platforms, and a variety of social, po- 
litical, and theological cubjoets were discussed. In the centers 
of one group some energetic speaker might be found explain- 
ing that human ills were due solely to the prevalence of in- 
temperanoe. A larger crowd would surround the expounders 
of the five points of the Charter, while others equally earnest 
would join in religious discussion*. It was in this heteroge- 
neous crowd that Bradlaugh found aolaoa for the injury, not 
lo say the Insult, he had received. Needless to add that the 
anger of his parish clergyman increased rather than dispelled 
his perplexities, and on Buunrr’* Fields there were many speakers 
who brought new and powerful arguments to confirm the donbhs 
which hud spontaneously arisen in Bradlaugh'* viand. Never- 
theless, when he fiist took part in these discussions, he fought 
in favor of orthodox Christian doctrines. The more often bo 
debated, however, the greater the number of tenets, essential 
to the old faith, which hud to be abandoned; and the final 
below was struck when, in 184!), BradUugh was induced to 
engage in a public discussion at the Warner Place Hall, with 
Mr. J. Suvage, on the 41 Inspiration of the Bible:** After this 
to him, memorable struggle, Bradlaugh was obliged to confess 
that he could not hold out any longer. Frankly recognising 
that ho was beaten, he soon proclaimed himself a Freethinker. 

In politics, Bradlaugh was little more than spectator, 
though on one occasion, in 1848, be ventured to speak at the 
meeting which concluded wah u free fight with the pui.oe, and 
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tlio arrest of Ernest Jojtftf. At last matters &uno to ft grand crisis 
In the winter of 1&49, Bradluugb again ventured to approach 
tbc Rev. Mr. Packer, and submitted to him Robert Taylor's 
14 Diegeaia,” informing Lim, at lb*' same time, that he hod be- 
oorne a teetotaller, an act which the rovereaed gentleman con- 
aidr*rcd still further demonstrated the infidel tendencies of hia 
former pupil. 

The experience of past bad failed to show thiB roverened 
gentleman that penuattog and argument, rathor than hostile 
demonstrations, were most likely to influence a dauntless and 
independent character. The Rot. Mr. Packer, determined, on 
the contrary, to strike a hard below just at the moment when 
tact sad gentleness alone were likely to win Bradluugh back to 
bis fold. Mr. Packer, however, did noMinderstaud his mission as 
one of peace, guutleness, and loving kindness. He relied, in 
preference, on threats and a demonstration of force. After 
consulting with hia father, ho informed Bradlaugh that hia 
employers gave him three days to M change his opinions, or lose 
hie actuation.” Thus, early in life, Brndlaugh found lnmaolf 
face to face with this trying temptation— the loss of position or 
the abandonment of opinions which he oould not holp enter- 
taining, and against which he had fairly and honestly strug- 
gled Fur it should always be borne in mind that Brodlaugh 
was orign^iy a public advocate of Christianity, that his doubta 
sprang up spontaneously as the result of fair and open argu- 
ment, aud that it was against his every interest, and, with the 
prospect of starvation 9ta ring him in .the face, that ho abon- 
doned the old faith to which he oould no longer honestly sub- 
scribe. Probably neither his father, bis employers, or his 
clerical persecutor realised the dcflh of hia feelings the earnest- 
ness of hia character and convictions. 

Brodlaugh, looking back at these circnrastanocfl| with the 
calmer reflexion which ye«rs bring, is now inclined to think that 
the threat would probubly have never been enforced. It was, 
doubtless, used only to terrify him into submission. Other and 
wiser meu than a * - ^ rwrlth clergyman have adopted this 
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policy, which is, indeed, at the ( ouodarion of all th* relii»io^i« 
persecutions that hure distressed humtnity and retared pro- 
gress. Bkt when threats or* nsed on one side, rtMistauc* it 
generally forthcoming on the other, uni BradUugb even af th it 
age, was the last person C» r*cint h e expreaned npiniont 
merely out of fear for the o-niseq .i*ncn* th*y ini^ht entail. 
His decision wm prom pc. Finding that ev-iry one wus in 
league against him, he determined to leave home, and fight the 
battle of liio unaided but independently. 

CHAPTER 11. 

OradUugb ** t Coai Desltr — Thu Paint • f tlis Johdei -Saule* Fortune in 
braces -Tas Boy Oritor— Pneric Bffmnnsi IV F rti Povsty 
and Lose — D*bi un i Descuiir — 11 A BeTow^i Maa M — Private Brs- 
dlau^b of tl/o Dragoon Guards. 

B radlaugh was barely seventeen years old when he found 
himself alone in the streets of Loudon, with no money 
and hardly any elothee. Few y.mths would have daiod to fees 
the world with such slender resouroes, but eve its proved that 
after all he was not quite friendless. In any case, he bud made 
himself known at several public meetings, And having teft his 
home beca'iec he differed with the opinions there entertained, 
he naturally sought out those casual acquaintance* whoso 
views harmonised with his own, and found in Mr. B. B. Junes 
a true friend. He wxh a well-known old Chartwt, whose meant 
wore mure limited than his kindna**, for when lie heard Brad* 
laugh's story ho did not hesitate to offer him hospitality for a 
week. This was sufficient time to organise a plan of action, and 
as Bradlaugh bad acquired some knowledge of the coal trade, 
he determined to become a coal merchant, and lie forthwith 
had some cards printed to that effect. His first, attempts were 
not, however, of a very fruitful description. Without credit 
or capital a business is not easily created. Nor was this all. 
When Bradlaugh, by dint of perseverance, had soared an 
order, be was obliged to wit the purchaser to pay for his eoal* 
before be had received th*rn. No one would deliver coals on 
the mere recommendation of an uukonwa und p*uinil«»« boy, 
Tot, in sp.te of ail thase difficulties he did secure a lew orl*ra 
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though the ueoeaftity uf demanding paymcut in advance mad: it, 
every limit*. J business. 

from one source of anxiety B? adlau^h w§s f however, span*d. 
Hie parents dii not institute any pursuit, and it lias since 
occurred to him that perhaps after all h:s father ww not so 
much opposed to his views as be aeetuod to be. Finding ho 
was not molested by his parcits, Bnvi*;.ugb f on one day of exal- 
tation after ibe receipt of an order for coals, waited till dusk set 
in, and tben pushed one of his cards to bis father's door. This 
display of malice probably accounts for the fact that. efforts w* re 
not made to discover h«s whereabouts. Mr. Bradhiugh senior 
would scarcely have allowed his son. in spite of his views, to 
starve ; but when he found that he proudly styled himself 
a '* coal merchant” he was doubtless glad to let the b >y hive 
bis own way, and not sorry cither, that a cum promising cause of 
religious discord was removed from his home. 

Bradlaugh’s principal customer was the good-natured wife 
of a baker, whose shop was situated *t the corner of 
Goldsmith's Road. As she required .several tons of coal per 
week to bake the bread, tho commission on this transaction 
amounted bo about ten shillings a week, and this constituted 
the principal source of Brudluugh’s income. The spirit of per- 
secution, however, was abroad. Some kind friend considerately 
informed the baker s wife that Bradlaugh was in the habit of 
attending meetings of Secularists and Freethinkers, where he 
bad been known to express very unorthodox opinions. This 
was a severe blow U> the good lady, She had alwnye felt ^reat 
commiseration for Bradlaugh 'a forlorn condition, and a oerUin 
pride in herself for helping him in his distress. When, there- 
fore, be called again for orders she exclaimed at once, but still 
with her wonted familiarity — 

u Charles, 1 h*nr you are an Infidel T 

At that time Bradlaugh was not quite sure whether be was 
an Infidel or not ; but he instinctively foresaw that the ques- 
tion addressed him might interfere with the smooth and even 
course of his' business ; he therefore deftly sought to avoid the 
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difficulty by somewhat exaggerating the importance of the 
latest fluctuation In the coni market. 

The stratagenf was of no avail. His kind but painfully 
orthodox customer again returned to the charge, and then 
BmdUugh had to fall back upon the difficulty of defining the 
meaning of the word Infidel, in which line of argument he 
evidently failed to produce a ’favorable impression. Again and 
again he tried to revert to the more congenial subject of a re- 
daction in the price of coals, and when, finally, he pressed hard 
for the usual order, the interview was brought to a close by the 
baker’s wife. 'She declared in accents of firm conviction, which 
have never been forgotten, that she could not think of having 
any more coals from an Infidel. 

° I should bs afraid that my bread would smell of brim- 
atone,' M she added wir.h a shudder. 

This was a death blow to Brad laugh’s business, though for 
about nine months he struggled agiinst terrbla odds. Finding 
thnt it was almost impossible to aell ooale without possessing 
at least a little capital, he sought fortune in another direction. 
Mr. T. J. Birnos, of Uoswcll ltoad, started a Mtnufaclure of 
buckskin braces, ami tfferod him a commission on the sale of 
thmn somewhat luxurious article* of dress. When Bradlaugb 
culled in the morning to fetch tho samples, Mr. Barnes gave 
him some breakfast ; when he brought them back in the even- 
ing, his kind employer gave him some dinner. Between these 
two important poriode of tho day Bradlaugb strove hard to 
sell the braocs, but seems to have been signally unsuccessful* 
Probably the brae*! w*ro only given to him as an excuse, as a 
delicate way of helping hirn in his distress; and, though Brad- 
laagh was fervently convinced that be was rendering consider- 
able service to the bosineaa, Mr. Birnes doubtless looked upon 
the transaction as one that enabled him to assist a victim of 
religious intolerance. 

While struggling in the day time for the means of existence 
Bradlaugb devoted the evenings and the Sundays to diacua- 
aioQ and meetings. He had found a borne at the Warner 
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Place Temperance Hall, near th* Hackney R>ad. Hero he 
lived with the widow uni daughters of Richard Carlile, and 
naturally attended at the meetings hold in the Hall. On 
other occasions he would speak in the small Hall in Philpot 
Street, or at the open air meetings in B)OQnr* Fold*. From 
the very first ho was always a fluent speaker, and it was not 
long before hundred* of persous congregated on Sunday after- 
noons to hear the boy orator. At that time his views wore 
Deiaticil, but they were rapidly tending towards the extreme 
phase which has rendered Bradlaugh’s advancement a matter 
of such grout difficulty. He also took part in the agitation in 
favor of Else Pule* and tho Hungarians, and trioi to write un 
these subject*. With the overweening confidence of youth, 
he even imagined tli.it ha was cupible of writing verso. His 
grout delight was to conclude a speech with a ataxi&i ol his own 
composition. These little poems w«:re generally devoted to 
the laudation uf ili/ami or K jsuufch, and on oi»s oec.u>iou some 
of these vera-as uvre printed on a fly abed of paper. 
They arc now, however, tcutareJ und oat ef print, much to 
Bi&dUugh’s asUafuciion. 

Ills successes us a speaker extended his range of ucquain- 
taucos, und it wus at this early date that he li st met Mr. 
Austiu Holyoake, who afterwards became one uf bis most inti- 
mate friend* and oo- workers. Ho introduced Brudl.uigh to the 
John Street Institution, and this wai soon to be followed by 
other successes, far Brndlsugh not only wrote, but succeeded 
in obtaining the public ition uf his first pamphlet, entitled: 
u A Fuw Words ou the OarUtivi’a Creed." Nor was this all ; 
the pamphlet caused some sensation, si it was h moral by a 
leading article in the Briluh Banner, on which occasion Dr. 
Campbell violently denounced the various lecturer BratlUugk 
had delivered. 

All this popularity, though so plowing in itself, failed to 
bring .'grist to tho milL It is true that Mrs. Carlile still 
allowed Bradlaugh to share with her children, Hypatia, Thco- 
phila, and Julian, such puor comforts as were at bar disposal; 
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but thaw* were very slender indeed. There was. strange tn re- 
Into, an extraordinary predominance of rice at the:r meals, bus 
there was better cheer when Mr. Harvey came to teach the 
family French, and invited himself to dinner. These occasions 
were alwaya associated in Bradlnagh'a mi nd with the joyful 
presenee of a joint on the table. Mr. Harvey was a philanthro- 
pist who not only held Tcry advanced opini ons, but possansed 
aoine means of his own. This rare and moat fortuitous combin- 
ation enabled him so help a great many people with whom he 
eympatbi>)d, and first among these he singled out the family of 
Richard Carlile, a man for whom he had naturally borne the 
profoundost respect. Hs consequently gave his children 
gratuitous lessons in French, and on those days there was a 
good dinner in the bargain, for which, under the pretext that 
he had iuvited himaelf, Mr. Hirvey probably provided tua 
puct d* rttutauct. 

Nor was French the only aubject studied. Bradlaugh, 
in any case, did not lose ■ moment. When he was not lectur- 
ing or seeking to sell coals or braces, he was engage 1 prepar- 
ing himaelf far discussion by Studying Hebrew, Greek' and 
oth -r tongues, or, it flhoald bs ailed, in mtkiog love to Mias 
Hypatiy Csrlile. Being proud, peuuileas, awkward in his m .tu- 
ner, over-growu in his limb.,inatoguut in hi* dreas, he natural- 
ly, and with the unreasoning impulsiveness of youth, added to 
hie other troubles that of falling hopelessly in love. Fortu- 
nately, considering the state of a.fairs, his affoction was not 
returned, and BradUngh signed in vaiu. To aoccntantc hia 
distress, tho grip of poverty became more and more intense, 
and with it B.'alluugb'a pride rose to an exaggerated pitch. 

The Freethinker*, who admired his ability and sympathised 
with his trouole, organised a snb<riiUou on his behalf ; and 
this, far from pleasing, profoundly humiliated him. It made 
him realise more forcibly his own poverty , and theu tha 
matter was complicated with the bitterness of owing money 
that he could no*, pay. His debts were not large; his manr 
friends were too poor to lend much, even had he been willing 
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to ecoept thoir help, but the exceptional difficulties of the 
moment hud oorapelUid him to borrow, m all, thv— to him— 
terrific sura of £* 15a 1 

Evidently the time had come for talcing b decided step. 
On a M 3ii*l iy morning, in Dice abor, 1831, Bnllvijh queitly 
wont out, leaving his good friends without any furowell scene, 
not knowing exactly what to do, but firmly resolved to put an 
end to a crisis which had already been prolonged beyond en- 
durance. He strolled from street to etreet, turning his step* 
instinctively towards the west, till at last ho found himself at 
Charing Cross. U?re a large poster attracted his gaze. It 
announce! that smart young m*n w*m requir-l for the East 
India Serrioc.aud a bounty of was offered. This sum 

wo.ild amply luffiae to pay all his debts, and perhaps in the 
East. Indio# there would be bettor opportunities f »r him to 
carve out his way to fortune, or at least in Uptmleuce. 

ik moment** rrflsxiou sufficed to convince him that there 
was no better opening av ulabta. With a firm step, resdutely 
and soberly, BralUugh went low t some stap* to a btr where 
the recruiting ^ergeiut-s w*re in the ha^i: of congregating. 
Here ho discerned the vry Cat, b iry. hat honest sergnnt, 
who wis th*n enlisting for the Ei<t In lit Service, end at bnre 
volunteered. Bradlangh little imagined, when he stopped out 
of the cellar and crossed Trafalgar Square ones more — this 
time with the fatal shi Ping in bis puck *t— Unit after all he 
would never go to the E*st Indies, hut remain in England t» 
gather around him vast multitudes of enthusiastic pirtisuna, 
f.who, on that vary spot, would insist *m his taking his i*nt in 
Parliament us the member for N •rthunptioi ; and this, too, in 
■pit# of those betemdox views which, as yet, hid debarred him 
from earning oven the most m > lest livelihood 

It happened, however, that the Kr^eint of the East India 
Company ha l c borrowed a man 99 from tho sergount of the 
50th Foot, and ho deterraiuei honestly to pay bark his d*bt 
with the person of Bradlnugh ; so that, aftsr some hocus- 
pocus transactions between the two servants, Bradlaugh was 
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■urpriscd to fiud that he had been duly enrolled in the 50th 
Foot, »od wo* destined for home service. Such a trick might 
have been plsyed with impunity on some ignorant country 
yokel , but BraJluugh at once rebelled, and made matters very 
uncom-fortublo for all persons concerned. 

Among othor persons to whom he explained all his griov* - 
ancas was the medical officer who examined him. This gentle-’ 
man fortunately took considerable interest in the ease, and had 
a long chat with Brodlaueh. lie could not engage him for 
India, as he belonged to the homo force*, but he invited him to 
look out of the window, where the sergeants were pacing about 
and select tho regiment he might prefer. As a matter of fact 
Bradlaugh was not particularly disappointed at being compelled, 
Jo renia.n in England ; ho objected principally to the lack of 
respect implied in trifling with bis professed Intention*. He 
was, therefore, willing to accept the compromise suggested by 
the physician. So long ns his right of choice was respected, 
jt did not much matter to biin in wbioh regiment ha 
•erred. 

After watching for a little while the soldier* pacing in front 
•f the window, Ilia choioe fell on a very smart oaralry man, and 
being of tho necessary height, he determined to join his corps. 
It proved to ** the 7th Dragoon Guard ; and with tho assist- 
once of the doctor, who suppirted his claim, Bradlaugh was 
finally enrolled in this well-know regiment. 

Thus Bradlaugh’s career as a coal merchant was brought 
to a close. He left the circle in which he had struggled so 
arduously, after paying every debt he nwod, his mind a little 
embittered by the failure of hi* endeavors, but strong in ibe 
consciousness of his foirless |bonratj of purpose, satisfied that no 
dread of lose, of poverty, of hardship, had ever mode him dony 
any of his opinions. He might be mistaken : his lectures, hii 
dectriues, might prore injurious to himself and tho community! 
at large ; but in any can he hai always fought for what bj 
believed to be right and true, na was not guilty of “ triml 
minu” to most the txigencies of his position ; he could not bj 
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inspected of hypocrisy. All he hid done wis diametrically op- 
powd to hit material interests; and if ho h id failed to earn his 
living, it wx% b?c«usj he had devoted himself too nmoh to 
public work which he conceived to bo for the public good. 
Doubtless the excitement and gratification of aucees* ai a public 
y speaker incited him tj a great extent? but the applause would 
have baen more geaeril, and the prospect oF deriving torn) 
material benefit from his public action infinitely greater, had 
he adopted othar views than those of a poverty-stricken and 
ill-considered minority. 

The Secular party, which was then forming itselfj has mnca 
assumed formidable proportions ; bat in those days it was about 
the weakest sect to which any one, actuated by political ambi- 
tion, could attack himself. It was only those who wjre ins- 
pired by the highest sense of duty who would vauture to iaour 
tin opprobrium of joining this uapipuLsr body; nor is it just 
to puss by, too lightly, the early efforts of the pioneers, who 
are still considered by the majority of thsir fellow-ooijotrym** 
as the advocates of miAchievoinand erroneous heresies. If the 
Secularists aro mistaken, their errors will not be .demonstrated 
by denying the honesty of their couvictious, aud she disinteret- 
cducss of their acta. 

CHAPTER III. 

Bradlsagh's Lu fgtge — A Storm al 9*a — Bearding the Captain— A Minis- 
• taring An*«l Rotated — Military Trial*— BradUuslT* liaosk-dowu 

Blosr — w Lea res’ 1 — Tempering Advooauy — A Sorm^a Suppmusod 
— Dcfenaa <>l the Kigbt of Way. 

T nt first experiences of a recruit are rarely plousant, and to a 
min of Bradlaugh’s ili*p>sition thoy wore more particular 
ly vexatious. He found thst bi> fellow recruits were a rough 
uncouth set of men, amang whom he seemed altogether out of 
place. The troop was at once ordered off to Dublio to join 
their regiment, and was marched down to a ship lying ia she 
Thames, which was'to sail all the wiy fa Ireland. Brndlaugh 
was the only recruit who wore a black suit and a silk hit. The 
former w «* very threadbar^and the latter weak about the rim, 
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but still, to the other recruit* he Boomed nbsur iljr Attired, and 
as he lucked pale and thin and ill-conditioned, it was not lung 
before some one ventured to destroy ihe dignity of his appear- 
ance by bonneting him. Tho silk l.at thus dispuEed of much to 
tho am Mom* ut of the recru.t*. who considered horse- play the 
equivalent of wit, » raid was made on Bradlaugh'a baggage. 
His box was ruthlessly broken open, and when it was discovered 
thit a Greek lexicon and an Arabic vocabulary were the princi- 
pal objects he had thought fit to bring to the regiment, the 
loom and dorison of hia fellow soldiors knew no bound a 

A wild game of football was at once organized with the 
lexicon, and it came out of the scuffle torn and unmanageable. 
JTbe Arabic vocabulary was smaller volume, and it fared better. 
Ultimately BndUagh recovered the book, and he keeps it 
still on his shell', close to his desk ; u chcrisbrd and useful 
relic of puat tdiuggles and endeavors. Brndluugh there is no 
doubt, should huve fought in defence of property, but hi* rights 
of in those days he cou-d have defended himself better with his 
tongue than with his fists, and further, to add to tho weakness 
of Lis poiiti *u and tho dejection of hi* spirits, ho Boon begun 
to feel thr qualms < f rea-akkuesa. , 

Pr ohublv uo one on board was looked upon with more oon- 
tempt by some, aud more oommiseratioo by others, than Bra- 
dlajgh a* he lent wearily over the side of the vessel, and 
* poured his sorrow* to the ocean." His luggage broken, his 
books scattered to the winds, his bat desecrated, and ludicrous- 
ly misshaped by the rough hands of his .follow recruits, Brad- 
lsugh certainly did not present the picture of a future leader 
of mon. Yet, even at this early sta^o in his military life, an 
opportunity soon occurred which turned the tables entirely in 
his favor 

The weather hud bocu looking “ nugly " for some time, and 
now became more and more menacing, till at la-t n storm broke 
upon tbc ship with a violence so intense that tho captain feared 
for her safety. It Wat absolutely MOMMry to move tho cargo, 
and hU crew were nut u u mu: ous enough to accomplish, uuiidoj , 
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io arduous a task. Their services also wore urgently required 
to maniBrcrc the ship. The captain, therefore summoned the 
recruits to help, and promise l that if they removed the cargo, 
os he indicated, he would give them £5 to share among thorn- 
selves. Ho furthor encouraged them oy expressing his hope 
that if the work were well and promptly done, tho ship would 
pull through tho storm. 

The proposition wie greeted with cheers, and Bradlsugh, in 
spite of his sea-stekftofts, helpoJ, as f«r a.3 ho wamble, iu moving 
tho cargo. The ship now rein the waves more easily, and in 
duo time the storm subsided; and, the danger over, tho soldiers 
thought tne hour of reckoning was at hand Tne recruits 
begin to enquire about the £5 which hi l boeu offered as the 
reward of their gill int services; bat, with the disappearance 
of tho danger, she captain** generosity had considerably sub- 
sided. Hj then hit on a na * in stratum to avoid the fulfil* 
moat of his promise. H* singled out throo or four of the 
leading msn, th;j strongest recruits, an I give tho u two hslf- 
cre-vns each, calculating that if the strongest had a little 
more than their share they would silence tho clamours of tho 
weaker, who wore altogether deprived of their duo. 

Tho captain had not, however, reckoned on the presence of 
Bradlaugh, Tho pale, asrkwarl youth, who as yet h*l only 
been treated with jeers ami contempt, was the only puson wuo 
duel stand up and face him. To the uuubtorablj sarpiiio of 
every one, h j delivered a fiery, men wing, uianswor.iulc ii irang i«s 
upbraiding tho oiptaia in no injuurol terms exposing in lucid 
language buo nnauajis of hii actii i, ml ojiomlitg with tin 
app tiling thro it o? a letter to uu A»nw. To tms diy Bral- 
laugu rom >:n'jjrs, witu no srn ill sense of salhittihjcio 
utlor and spaeohlosi amimiiit of th) oipun ut tne sight of 
a person an misarioU in appeinsiu saJianly Incoming so for- 
midable in speech and raeuanoe. 

Awakened, therefore, to a cansciousness of his own iniquity 
by Brodluugh’s eloquenoe, the 04puia distributed m>ro money. 
The soldiers, on their side, at ouco formed a very different 
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opinion of their companion, and from boing the butt, ho became 
the hero of the troop. Every one wob anxious to show him 
some sort of deference, and to make some acknowledgment for 
the setiisn ho had rendered. During the removal of the cargo 

e soldier* had not failed to steal a few trifles that fell out of 
the bags and cases, an they were, consequently, able to ply 
Bradlaugh with a plentiful supply of herrings and biscuits 
daring the rest of the journey. It is doubtful whether these 
mitigated Bradlaugh’* s la-aiclcnoss; but, in any csss, the kind- 
ness the recruits now unifcstcJ, helped, in a great measure, to 
heal the mental distress that had made the earliA portion of 
the jonrney one of the unhappiest episodes of his life. 

Three days alter leasing London the reemits landed at 
Dublin. Bat little time was allowed them to admire the charms 
of the capital, and Bmdlangh's principal recollection refers to 
ths indelible impression produced on his mind by the tall atatue 
» id magnificent appoaranoe of the Dublin police. The recruits 
were hurried on to the Newbridge Barrack*, at Kildare, where 
the Seventh Dragoon Guards were stationed, and here Brad- 
laugh «u at once brought up for inspection to Ileutenant- 
Colonel C. P. Ainslio. This gentleman looked at him deliber- 
ately from head to foot, and then quietly remarked : 

" And what do you think yon are fit for?” 

Now Bradlaugh had fondly imagined that be was fit for a 
a great many things, and this opening of the proceedings 
threw a shade on the ardor of his expectation*. Nevertheless 
Colonel (now General) Ainslio always behaved with the greatest 
kindness towards Bradlaugh, who, in fact, never alludes to hi* 
life ns a soldier without recording his grateful remcmberanc* 
of his colonel. 

Pending the arrival of his uniform, it was decided that 
Bradlaugh should be deputed to whitewash the Quartermaster's 
room, as ihia wo* light, easy work, and it was considered ha 
could not as yet be fit for anything better. Nothing loth, 
Bradlaugh set to wojk. and while thus employed he attracted 
the attention of the Quartermaster’s daughter. This young 
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lady could not help gazing at the unusual sight of a recruit is 
a black s«iit ( which waa rapidly becoming stained with white- 
wash. Then ahe noticed bow threadbare his dignified apparel 
had beccnw, how it had shrunk from exposure to weather, how 
it positively refused to eover the ankles, and would not fit 
f itself over the angular bony frame of this tbin and overgrown 
youth. But his pile face and apparently weak condition so 
impressed her that she went and fobchcd him a glass of port 
wine. 

He, however, remained true to his principles. Though so 
kind in thought, and even more kind in her way of offering 
the wine, the Qbarterraaeter’s daughter coaid not mnke Brad- 
laugh forget his pledge. In spite of his undignified position, 
‘being perched on a board close up to the ceiling, and holding 
in one hand a pail ot whitewash, while with tbc brush in the 
other h ind he male various oratorical gesticulations, Brad- 
laugh ut once delivered an emotional speech on the dangers •»£ 
intemperance and the blessings of total ubicine icn. Perhaps 
the Quartermaster's daughter agreed with him at heart, 
though it waa probably the first time she had hoard such do> 
trines propounded in the barracks. In any case, ahe did not 
take offence at his rebuke, and Bradlaugh ultimately became 
on the beat terms with the whole family. They always Created 
him kindly, and he still has towards them the most friendly 
feelings. 

It now became necessary for Bradlaugh to commence se- 
riously his duties as a soldier, and these he soon discovered 
were anything but agreeable. He was very clumsy in his 
movements ; drill, with ita strict, unreasoning discipline, 
and meaningless repetitious, grated against hia nature. Above 
all it was the sense of compultion that destroyed his capacity 
for learning. He was a bad rider, a bad fenocr, he was con 
atactlv thrown from hia horse, and was the subject of general 
chaff among liis companions. He regarded the riding master 
as the personification of the Demon; but looking back to this 
period, Bradlaugh now thinks that he only did his duly, and 
that it waa the pupil rather than the toucher who waa to blame. 
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There wns also a particular horse, which became hia constant 
dread. This animal had a profound knowledge of humanity 
*nd th< Ivrs of impetus. It knew by various symptoms, by 
the nervous twitch of the hind tliifc rested ou the oroup, when 
a recruit was abaut to jump on bis back. At that precise mo- 
ment the horse would taka two spring* forward, anl th3u stop 
abruptly ; thus the recruit wa* certain to light ou his neck or on 
ila tail, according to Lhe aliowa 100 ho hal made in calculating 
ft* probable movements. With the ueck imprisoned in a stick 
with a heavy sword dangling at the silo, with no stirrups, and 
perhaps With spurs, which often accidentally touch'd the h*rse t 
it was after all m* easy matter to vault in the aildie; nor 
pleusant to b * unmercifully chaffed in failing to accomplish 
what wa* really a difficult feat. 

Under these ci/QUtAir IQ03*, BradUugh felt that it w.i9 
neoi Hsary to stiikj u bljw to establish his prestige with tho 
regi nent; and one day, wiien ho hi 1 boon loused by ouo of the 
best boxers of the crops, he challenged him to fight. The re- 
sult was a foregone conclusion. Lven Bradlaugir* most ardent 
backers did not disguise th* fact that thoy entertained no hope 
of hia acl»icvin 0 a victory. This, however, was a matter of 
secondary importance. Brailaugh'e ob.eot was to show that 
ho did not fear to tight., and that he was capable of enduring 
a form onabie amount at punishment. 

It was under those dispiriting circumstance* that the com- 
bat began, nnd bo soon received a number of heavy and pain- 
ful blows about the body. In delivering theso hiu his adver- 
sary •omewhas uncovered himself, and, at the timely suggestion y 
nf one of his backer*,. Bradluugb struck out and knocked him 
down. He thus found that if ho was not a skilful fighter, he 
had, at lea*t, the power of delivering a fearful blow. Yet 
this temporary success did not suffice to inspire any hop3 
of victory. The fighting continued with varying chances. 
Brtdbugh was frequently hit and badly punished, but now sari 
then lie succeeded in knocking his man down with one of his 
oledge-hainmer blows. The fight wea painfully prolonged. 
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BrsdUugh would have boon only too p' Gifted to oonf>wc hi'u* 

beaten, but he wv« not yet quite certain whether he hod 
Buffered sufficiently to ft inly establish hie <th-'inot*r for courage 
While wondering to himself wneiher the lim* would not soon 
arrive when h* would hiveeirncd the ri-jhc of *u Trending 
wiih honors of w «r # to hi« intense sarpri** and doli«;ht his 
sil vorsury suddenly throw up the sponge! 

This unlooked-for vi« tjry revealed the fact that Bradlaugh 
in spite of his pdlor, ha I the making of u most powerful man. 
Fie stood six £?m$ high, and if hese*<m*d weak, it was in conae- 
queue j of his rapid growth, and of the hardships bo bad 
.endured There was now an end of the chaffing to which be 
Lad been subject*!, and the men soon beemno very fund of 
him. lie was a ready councillor in all matters of difficulty, 
and wrote love letters for the soldiers, who were, cn their side, 
only too glad, in exchange, to clean hia accoutrements. They 
called him * Leaven," because he was always reading* books 
snd would never partake of any other stimulant tliaa that 
derived from tea loaves, Ho wa9 looked upon as an aoquisi* 
tion to the regiment, and respected alike for his sobriety, the 
knowledge he powessed, and the courage he was ever ready 
to display. 

This latter quality ho had another opportunity of showing 
on the day before tlie departure of the regiment from the 
Newbridge Barrack* It is customary not to supply coal* at 
the old quart:rs duri.ig the last day or two previous to a 
regiment's departure. The soldiers uro, on theso occasions 
showed U pick np whatever wood th*y can find, and are some- 
whut unscrupulous in their cnuice. Each man is supp ed to 
contribute hia quota, hut Bradlauirh knew nothing of this 
custom, anil to the dismay of his companions, made his up;/ear- 
ance without even a faggot under hi* arm. 

When the enormity of his oui’^»ioii had been made patent 
to him, Brazil augh felt that nothing but a deed of exrepiimm! 
dining vrodd re-establish his reputation. He therefore went out 
into the yard, erased ©ter the quuriers of tlic 17th Lancers* 
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walked up to a dog that had tho reputation of extrema ferocity, 
unfastened its chain, placed its kennel on hit head, and 
marched quietly back to hU own oompanioas with tho prize, 
which was broken up and burn*, amid the cheer* and laughter 
•f the company. So audacious was this deed, that when an 
inquiry was instituted as to the where.tbmli of the keunel, no 
•no revealed Bradlaugh's name, not even the Linear*, who 
must have soon hiui taka the lost kennel away, for it waa broad 
daylight at the time. 

From Eiidare, tha 7th Dragoons went to Dublin, and 
rera ai nod for nearly a year at tho Portobello Barracks. Her# 
Broiliugh one* mire began to devote himself to publio agiu- 
lion, so, far, at least, as his military datios would permit. 
He w.w u fervent twiotaller, and often lecture 1 to the men in 
the barrack rooms at nigh*. Hi used also to appear on the 
platform in the small temperance hull of French Street. In 
•pito of his red jacket he was iuvitel to ait botwaeq James 
Houghton, who was 90 wall known in Ireland at tho time, end 
iho ftiv. Dr. Spratt, a Id :naa Catholic pri*»t, for whom It .-ad- 
laugh bad tho greatest respect. When refused leave to atteud 
these meetings the soldiers used to form ropes with their blan- 
kets, and let him out of the barrack windows, and on his return 
he patieatly submitted to being placed uuisr arrest rather 
than allow an opportunity to pass of denouncing the evils of 
inteinpci unco. 

Ou Sundays, when it was fine, the regiment was m i rebel to 
Ruth mines Church, and here, on ono ocuisiou— it was Wuit- 
tuudiiy — the Rev. Mr. Ilalpin preached a sat man which he 
described as being beyond the understanding of the military 
portioa of bis ongregatiou. Tnii somewhat irritated the 
dragoon guards, and Brallaugh, to their great delight, wrote 
a letter to tho preacher, not only thawing that be fully uaier- 
atuod his sermon, but calling him to account far the inaccu- 
racy of his ftcie and the illogical nature of hia opiniooa. 

Is was anticipated that an uuplaasaot answer might ba 
Bade to this letter, aui ou the foiiowiug Sunday the dragoon* 
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determined to bo fully prepared for the emergency. Accord- 
ingly, they listened carefully to the sermon. The Rev. Mr. 
Halpin did not fail to allude to the letter he had received, but 
at the first sentence that was impeitinont and contemptuous in 
its tone three hundred dragoons unbooked their swords ax one 
man, and let the heavy weapons crash on the ground, N*ver 
had there boon such a noise in a church, or a preacher ao cflVc 
lively silenced! 

An enquiry wis immediately ordered to be held, Brndiaugh 
was summoned to appar, serious ooo sequences would haT® 
snsuod; but fortunately the Duke of Cambridge came to Dublin 
on the very day; the grand review held to welcome bis arrival 
divert*! the atteutiou of the authorities from the church scan- 
dal, and the matter dropped. 

From Dublin the regiment went to BiUinooItig, where 
Bradlaugh was made orderly- 'oom clerk. Tins put un end ts 
his troubles as a soldier. He was no longer compelled to rids 
or to fenoe, nod therefore took naturally tu this form of excrciss 
J list as be had been reluctant to obey orders, hj now was ho 
anxious tu equal the skill of his companions, and he soon be- 
came an excellent ridor, a skilful swordsman, an I a go oJ shot. 
Nor *as this all: be was even able to return to his old sport 
[of fishing. He had an opportunity of atauting Mujor Arthur 
Cavendish Bentinck, the father of tbo present Duke of Port- 
land, in making up his regimental returns, end this rough but 
really good-hearted officer lont Bradlaugh his fishing tackle in 
exchango for this service. 

About his lime the owners of the land round Tobin's 
powder manufactory determined lo stop all right of way be- 
tween tho barracks and a place called Inniscarra. They built 
a gate, and abut it against the soldiers and the pesiants, but 
still allowed the gentry to pass. This naturally caused great 
irritation, and Bradniugh at once investigated the legal side o£ 
of the question. Finding that the right of way was fully esta- 
blished, be assembled some of tho aol iieri and villagers, pro- 
seeded to the gate, which, with their assistance, he destr oyed 
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and then wrote on the wiuuna;— “ Pulled up by Charles 
Brad laugh, 0. 52. VII. D.G” 

Thu- giving hi* name, his number, and his regiment, ho 
drfielthe owners to proceed aga nst him, knowing full well 
that the law was against them . The peasants ever after kept 
the gate open, ascribing this to Bra llaugh, ami on the other 
hand never failing to keep him constantly supplied with pats 
of fi**ah butter, ii<w-la d eggs, and pigs 1 fpofc, in recognition 
of the servioQ he had rendered thfin. The rich Landowner, it is 
only neee-wary to add, never vencmed to proceed against Pri- 
vate 1 4 Leaves,'’ of the 7*h Dragoon Guards I 

But Bradlnugh's carrer as a soldier was now drawing to a 
tloa©. In the summer of 1853, ho inherit* I a small sum after 
the death of an aunt, and with this ho was able to purchase 
his discharge. He left tho regiment, where he became very 
popular, armed with a u very good character” from Oolonsl 
Ainslie, for wh<*o " gentlemanly and considerate treatment,” 
to use Brudlaugh’s own words, he will ever cherish the most 
grateful recollection. Nor will Bradlnugh forget' the kindne^tf 
be experienced at the hanJs of Major Arthur CUveudish Bcn- 
tinck r of the R-gimeatnl Sergeant M i] >r, David Scotland, 
and of his old foe, tho Ri'ling* muster, Bimkhorne. To this li«t 
of friends the Captain, it is true, proved an exception, for he 
dil bis bast to send Bnlliuigh lo goal, and his lack of 
goner sity has never been quite forgiven ; and yet Bradlnugh 
refu-cs to give his nara-, a del.cucy which shows .that after all 
he cau afford to look back to this period of life sans rancunt, 

CHAPTER IV. , 

la S<ar h r>f Wnrk—Ermud Bjy onco mam— Obtains a ?o»itnn nnd is 
Mimod — IVjlirioiit Pern.:oatioa— Dovotion to Public Work— The 
;SeCtiUri*U -W.ir kmen'8 Organ »tiooa — A ihibooci* Frc*b*itde<r — 
B'adUugli to tho ItiHuue. 

W niLR Bndlaugh was aril serving in tho army his father 
died; and his first thought on leaving was to 
usnk, as far os possible, in tho maintenance of bis mother. 
His view* on religion had made ln3 parents adopt a courso of 
asiiou which might have thoroughly .alienated other and less 
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conscientious children; but no such eou»id"r»tion could iu- 
tlueuce Brad laugh'd strong dcn« ot duty. lie therefore deter- 
mined not only to earn his oWo living, but now that his father 
was dead, to contribute towards his w other's household ex- 
panses. Thu praiseworthy resolution was, however, easier to 
adopt than to execute. At fir>t he imagined that the very good 
character he lial obtained from the colonel of hi# regiment 
would assist him, but he soon discovered that a good military 
recommendation was of little value iu business. In vain he 
scanned the advertisement columns of the newspaper, or called 
at various houses of bum ness were ho imagined his services 
might be welcome. Tune slipped by, the little store ot money 
ho had inherited was melting away, uml, lar irom assisting his 
lamilv, it seemed as it bo would buu-ielf so->n require ansiatunoe. 

At last he bappeued to call on a Mr. TuOinas Rogers, 
solicitor in FencUuroh Street, aud begged for employment as 
a oierk. Mr. Rogers had, however, no vonnnoy ; ami, hie heart 
heavy with disappointment, Bmdlaugli was turning to leave 
tue odico, waeu Mr. Rogers casually remarked that he wanted 
an errand boy. “ Perhaps;' he added, - you may know of one, 
and could recommend him." 

“ What salary wouhl you givo the errand boyf" Brad- 
laugh promptly replied, and when Mr. Rogers mentioned »ho 
sum of ton shillings a week he »t onoo exclaimed ; “ Then i'll 
take it l" 

' These three brief sentences, rememnored almost textually 
after so many years, decided the whole mitVir and opened 
the door to employment, which not only provided the means 
of existenoe, but afforded opportunities of acquiring the legal 
knowledge that had enabled Bradlaugh to overcome so many 
diihculties, and to beat down the barriers of endless opposition. 
Beginning bw new earwr modestly as on errand hoy, though 
above twenty year* of age and six foot in height, / Bradlaugh 
soon found the means of displaying the natural legal acumen 
with which he is gifted. Nine months only bad elapsed alter 
hi* engagement a* errand boy, when Mr. Rogers entrusted him 
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wilb the n:aragtmert of the Common law department of hb 
hn»ine*s, and built a facial i ffice for him. In the evening 
Biuiiluugh added to his t till Miuiil income by working as sec- 
retary or clcik to a building society. It seems, however, as if 
it was impossible for Bradlaugh to do too uiuny things at once. 
Having now secured enough to live upon, he once more began 
to write and fcpeak, and further took upon himself th* cares, res- 
ponsibilities and jots of a family. 

In 1854 Bradlaugh married the daughter of Mr. Hooper, n 
working plasterer, who bad attended tho meetings at Bonners 
Fields, where be was among the foremast to applaud his future 
snn-in-luw, the boy orator, whose eloquence delighted so many 
Chartist* and Fieothinkera. The profound admiration which 
Mr. lloopor then conceived for the young agitator has sur- 
vived all thi^c years, und reached the zenith of satisfaction 
when Bradlaugh was returned to Parliament* Mr. Hooper is 
still alive, and maintains the most friendly and affectionate 
relations with hia son-in-law. 

As in tho case of his best customer, the baker's wife, 
who encuumged Bradlaugh’a first efforts when he jjave him- 
self out us . J merchant, ao now his religious antagonists 
sought I is ruin by denouncing bis views to Mr. Uo- 
go is. Foi Innately, the acute solicitor was not so easily 
impressed a*, the ignorant, but kind hearted, baker wo- 
man. Anonymous letters, calling his attention to his clerk's 
infidel opinions, came to him in great numbers, but ho treated* 
them all with the grrste^t contempt. He, at least, seemed to 
appreciate tlm cowardice of such attacks, n© felt that if 
Bndluugh'a opinions were erroneous, it was not by persecution 
that he would be converted that Christianity would not be 
vindicated by talking roe* a advantage of a p>*>r man, who de- 
pended on lii.s work for bi<* .iving. Mr. Rogers simply as-ked 
Bradlaugh not to allow his propaganda to btcume an injury to 
bis biuinoRB ; and it was to meet this very reasonable request 
that Br. 'laugh adopted the pseudonym of “ Iconoclast*” 
Under thus expressive nom tic plum* Bradlaugh did all his anti- 
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theological work till the year 1868 ; hub row that Mr. Rogers 
is dead, and fur re more J from the reach of tho malice of evil 
tongues, there is no reason any- longer for concealing t >eao 
simple fact*. 

Feeling Himself si fa through th* just tolerance of bi« ‘'inp- 
lnyer, BridUugh devoted every apxre rm nant to the work of 
propigandu. Hj lecture! two or throe times every week, 
sometimes in the small Hall in P lilpot .Street, sometimes at the 
old John Street Institution, and on other oootaion* at tho Hill 
of Science, City Road. I his latter Hill wa* then situated in 
a little passage beyond tho B inhill Fields Burial Ground*, bat 
when the long lease ran out it oould not bo renewed, and the 
more extensive premises forming the present Hall of Science 
were engaged. The old John Street Institution had been 
founded in the days uf llobort Owen, and w ,n indissolubly 
connected with his name ; but here also the term of tenure 
ultimately expired, ami tb» landlord. B iding *Hlt th 4 ? II ill w. is 
used for purposes oppose I to his conception of true religion, 
refused to renew the louse. 

In those days the secularist party barely existed an ai: org t- 
aiaatioo. The Freethinkers of ting land were scattered; and 
though far more numerous than generally imagined, it was 
impossible to fully estimate their strength. It was only when 
soma effort was made to group them together in distune* or- 
ganisation that tho force of the party bccimo a little more ap- 
parent. To achieve this cud no one has contributed m >ro than 
Brailaagh, though his work was for so many years a work of 
love. Indeed, far from reaping reward, his bold advocacy of 
Freethought often endangered aud reduced his menus of 
earning a livelihood. 

What money he was able to save on his slander earning* lie 
devoted to tho propaganda uf his principle*. This spent cither 
in the delivering of lectures, the bill-posting and travelling ex- 
penses attending thereto, or ol«e in the publication of pamph- 
lets. These latter, it is scarcely necessary to remark, were as a 
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rule a dead failure. It was not to be expected that BradUugb 
could sell hia manuscript, nr find a publisher who would incur 
any risk. Bradlaugh himself .had to defray all the costa of 
printing and publishing; nor did he posse** any good means 
for distributing and pushing the sale of bis pamphlets. The 

best known and most powerful firms of publishers would not 

associate their names wilb any such efforts. Thus the first 
steps were difficult in the extreme, and but for the courageous 
support of Mr. Edward Trudove, who undertook the puhlioa- 
tion of a great many among Brad laugh’s earliest writings, the 
organisation of what is now known as the Secularist perty 
wosld hare been probably delayed for several years. The cha- 
racter and nature of this pa. ty ia admirably described by the 
Her. W. M. Moles worth, the vicar of Rochdale, in his u History 



of England, from ISM to 1874” The following are his words, 
end this passage, taken from the writing# of a distinguished 
clergyman, may* lie Ip to disabu*s those who hare looked 
upon a Secularist as being of necessity a most wicked and dun- 
gv rons p4r«(tit : — 

"8eCllUii*iii •* U» study of promoting Uouo wdfar* by 
m*nna, measuring hum tin welfare l»y lilt* othuarnui rules, miikmi; H*»* 
Mtivpe of others ;i duty r»r W «. 8#*u Umrn reluUa tn the prowent 
t4 man ami ui uction, tb« iwmcw i>t' wbictl ©in ho by t!>s 4oco»ne»i^i' 
nf this iif»» ; having for iu oi j-**t tin- rlrvedopm* nl of tl-o pliy**cv r 
moral, und lib lleciujil nature at man to iIki lii«bttrft |icrc«*ivajil* |jt*int,** 
tho iinmsdnaw uuiy nf society ; iu nlciiiog ihn |.r»cu<Mi somrisncy ot 
natural umrality sp>.rt from Atlieimu, Tfoism. nr Christianity ; 1 

iulk«*r«iiti iu tlMi pi • *i*ui. jt*u »t bmiun imi>rnvowi«mt «»y Mi^tood menu*, an<l 
inn king tli«*o .ip/eeiii* n h the vTimnd of coinimill unity for wN» wouh J 

r»*gitiAto life by re**™, uim) •nnm>lr it by service. Tno a? •• 

in lU influence of 111 . for by p-irity 4«t utmTeriul ooti.litif'ns tlio li*IUe4C 
mtfnrea nn* Oei»t nUBimnitti, 4i tl tl*e» |i>wm| the llinst surely «l**Viitij * 
Sf tfiiiAriftm is • striew of prMjrioles, int*nu*i for the of tno*t vhf> 

limi IlieuliHjr md'DiiUe, or :nwle<)iut<s or deem it iii»r*h*b*<% It rnp 
tbetJogv. u idch miiiiiiy regards life •* » tdriful nt ceusity, as » of 1,1 1,1 
non ihmitfi’h u Inch we )>*** tot Mter world. Seciilunsm is, m fai t, 
tho rvligiM, of riol.bt. It >lr#M n..i nect*».rily flash ^ ’ 
jt does not denv |b» *xisteiir>- of God, or even the truth i A ClirtHtmniiy , t 
it does not urnfeee to bsuevu in either ODS or the other. 

At Mr. Roger’s office Bradlaugh was 0 U 0 rapidly acquir- 
ing a profound knowledge of common law and the statutory 
enactment* which bear upon the right of pub'ic mee tdnga, print- 
ing writing, petition, and other points affecting the position of a 
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public »peukcr and a political propagandist. Tbis enabled him 
on many occasions successfully to evade the law, and at other 
tiruts to enforce the law to the advantage of the people. An in- 
cident occurred very soon after bis entrance in this employ which 
powerfully Jlustrafced the utility of a little legal knowledge. 
The difficulty of finding a place for the holding of a public 
meeting hut always been a great impediment in the earlier stage 
of uny popular movement. The funds necessary for the hiring 
of o convenient hall are generally wanting ; but when they are 
forthcoming it often buppene that the uae of the ball is refund. 
New movements arc ao often considered dangerous, improper, 
not conventional nor respectable, that the proprietors of hulls 
refused to let their premise*. A few yews Liter, when these 
curly difficulties have been overcome, mid the agitation assume* 
serious proportions, then halls, funds, support, etc , are all easily 
obtained. The first steps ure always the must difficult ami pain- 
ful. 

With n hopo of removing to some extent* these obstacles, a 
number of poor men, after much trouble, and at no little sacri- 
fice to themselves, had subscribe! % fund fur the erection of a 
Working Man's Hall in Goldsmith's Row, Hackney Road. As 
a rule, when workmen meet to as to organise a trade union, a 
social or benefit society, or for purpose of political agitation, 
they arc obliged to assemble in the parlor of some public house, 
where, in consideration of the drink they consume, the publican 
allows tliem tbe solo use of a room on a certain appointed day. 
But a meeting held in tbis manner, and {^solution* passed 
between cups and tobacco smoke, though often the expression 
of earnest conviction, generally fail tg impress tbe public at 
Urge. It is so easy to caricature the whole burincss,fco insinuate 
that the political discussion was but a pretext for the inordinate 
consumption of beer, to qualify the speeches as mere " pot- 
house oratory," and the company Qf 41 a rug-tag-and-bobUil 
assembly of noisy mulcontenta.” Persons who hive seriously 
attended a sufficient number of thebe meetings of needy refor- 
mers have been able to judge bow false any sucu description 
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would be ; b*; t these conscientious, inquiring minds are not 
numerous, and thu general public is too often governed by 
ignorant report and external appearances. 

Tho necessity of independent halls, where, at little or no 
cost, societies in the earlier stages of organisation ca^mv*t free 
from the surrounding and m jre or loss degrading influence of 
a public-house, has long been felt by the working classes. This 
has led to the creation of a number, though as yot an insuf- 
ficient number, of woikmen , fl clubs, with lecture balls attached; 
of institutions and halls in various pirts of the country, where 
political and religious meetings can bo held with perfect freedom 
from the interference of lessee, police, or publican. But a 
quarter of a century ago such institutions were rare indeed, and 
tho venture in Uoldsmith’a Row might have proved of groat 
utility. Unfortunately tho workmen, unaccustomed to such 
matters, and having never before been the owners ofjjouaehold 
property, were entrapped. They built their hall on freehold 
gruund without having first secured a lease or convey .toco from 
the freeholder. Tho latter consequently asserted his legal 
right to the entire building ; and thus, after much economy ami 
many efforts, the workmen found that they had built a hall, 
not for themed ve*, but for an unscrupulous landowner. The 
latter, the more completely to deceive [thorn, had actually 
contributed a few pounds towards tho building, mid then, when 
it was about completed, claimed it all ns his own. 

In sore distress, the workmen sought Bradlaugh’s advice, 
who found that under the Statute of Fraud* there was no 
remedy. IIo therefore advised fcUem tJ offer a penalty rout of 
£'2f) a year. This, biwevor, was refused, so that evidently 
nothing but great measures would meet the case. Enid laugh 
dutermined to take tho law in bin own hand*. After giving* 
careful instruclions that above all tho utmost order must be 
maintained, and anything verging or riot or breach of the poaoe 
must be ac once suppress* 1, he placed himself at the 
head of a hundred stout men, for the most part shareholders or 
subscribers to the bulb Each man was armed with either n 
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shovel, an nxe, a crowbar, or some oth*r useful and form dablo- 
implement. With cool deliberation, men, most of whom 

were brawny fellows, simply took the entire hull away. Every 
brick, every plank, every rafter was removed, ami divided as 
nearly aa p<ysible among the men with whose money the hall 
bad been built. It wa9 u great disappointment to all concern- 
ed ; but there was some convolution derived in witnessing the 
dismay of the freeholder when ho found that his bare soil alono 
bad been restored to him. Whatever sacrifice the workmen 
had been compelled to endure, he had not in any way derived 
any benefit from hia unscrupulous attempt to entrap the«© 
poor and honest toilers. The lesson was a severe one on both 
sides, and workmen have now acquired a very shrewd know- 
ledge of their rights as part pr« prietors of clubs and halls. A 
hook of legal reference i.s often one of tbo first books which 
workmen procure when founding a club library, and they have 
learned the advisability of fighting their battles in u strictly 
legal manner. There is no body of workmen in the world moro 
adverse to breaking the law than the English artisans, and 
much of the sound sense they have acquired in this respect is 
due to the steadfast manner in which Bndlnugh and bis sup- 
poiters have ever resisted any suggestions in favor of violonco 
or illegal action. 



CHAPTER V. 

Tlio Snndaj Trading Bill— Popular A^iUtin — Hyde Park Biota — Bradlsitgft 
ainl the Truncbuona of the Police — iJraJinugli before thu Royal Om- 
iniaaionorH — Th» Right uf Mooting in tho Park — Lecturing Liflicnliee- - 
Travelling without Money 

I X June, 1 R35, the poorer aections of the metropolitan 
popnUti* i v. re greatly aggrieved by a measure intro- 
duced in the House of Commons affecting Sunday trading. 
Lord Robert Urosvenor, the author of this Bill, was accused of 
attempting to revivo the Act by which the Government in 
Charles II. 'a reign sought to atone for tho profligacy of the ruling 
Ci4i«2s by enforcing strict Sabbatarianism on the poorer sec- 
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tions nf the community. The injustice of checking Sunday 
trading was manifest, for the rich need not buy or sell on tbo 
Sunday; but with the extreme poor the ease :s very different. 
To the o&>ter monger Sunday is often the day on which the 
roceifitB are nude. Many ot the extreme poor do uot 

obtain or do not make their money till late on Saturday, and 
therefore cannot purchase their provisions till Sunday morning. 
Sunday is iileo the day for a little indulgence, oranges or nuts 
for the children, etc., und these it would bo difficult to purchase 
on the Saturday ©veuing, when probably the hand of the family 
is away, and his wife does not yet know whether their mouns 
will allow the enjoyment of such extras. In any ease, it wa* 
felt that Sunday trading should not be checked merely in so 
tar as it affected the poor. If rest was to be enforced on the 
costermonger and hi* donkey, the coachman, groom, and hor^ea 
of the rich should he trtutod with equal severity. If it were 
wrong to serve periwinkles to the poor iu their omuls and alky*, 
it was wrong to serve whitebait to the rich in their cluba. Why 
should tiros? who cater for the wealthy he allowed to work on 
Sunday*, while trading on the part of the purveyors of the 
poor was to be condemned 09 illegal.' 

The anomaly went home to every breast* in the densely- 
populated by-ways and alky* of the great town. It wa* a 
piece of close legislature, which was to be met by^lass opposi- 
tion of no ordinary energy. John Bedford Leoo, the working- 
man poet, and author of Lhe well-known 44 Drury Lane Jjjaic*/’ 
was among the first to start the agitation. lie suggeste-T that 
if the costermongers wore not to trade on Sundays they should 
follow the example nf their betters, and drive their donkey* 
through the How lie convoked an oper-mr mooting in Hyde 
Park to see bow religiously the aristocracy observe the Sundry. 
Accordingly, on Sunday, the 21th of Juue, m large multitude 
assembled on fcho north bank of the Serpentine, and shouted, 
hooted, chaflf«»d,nnd yelled at the carriages and horses. The 
damon«:rutiun on this occasion was not of a very formidable 
character, but still it sufficed to create considerable alarm. 
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Baring tho emaing week a large number of handbills and 
posters were issued, some of them couched in sarcastic terms, 
which did not fail to ©licit great enthusiasm. The following 
is a good example : 

« Hyde Piirk. — Oo Sunday tho open air fote and monstre con^rt, an dor 
the pfUreiMgv of iho ‘Leavo uv Aleoo* Club, will be rooaatod on Sunday next. 
Tho * private property* (ruie Inspector IMig’a opeeoh) will 1»© open to tho 
pmdUi oa the ocuaeion. Hot water fur parties ■utiplit*! hr Lord Hubert 
tiroeronor, wImui in ponty of it. Dinner*, polo tde, wince, and ■yint* of the 
ohoioest quality will be provided at tho Wont Knd Club* daring tho hour* 
when the Uc*m*d V it crullers* howcw aro clcoed by Jaw. Adonwnn 
futia to members of tbo le gialature, the clergy, t-ihhnpa, vie," 

Again, and still in answer to Lord Robert Grosvenor • 
effort to drive nil the people to churoh by stopping all trad- 
ing — including shaving and the sale of newapip3rs — OU Su'idjui 
the following verses were placarded : 

41 Snhlimn Heer»*« ! by which, our wv.i!« tn «nva, 

N<> Sunday unkardf foam, m barber* share ; 

And i'liain« unmowo, and throw* iinulii^A, dia^diy 
Ilia Loidfhip’» ritflrenco for tl™ Sabbath Day !* 

* In the face of this rising agitation, Sir Richard Msjne, 
then the Chief Commissioner of Police, had the impudence to 
issue an official proclamation, giving notice that no snch meet- 
ing or assemblage of person* as that announced would be 
allowed to Uko place, aud invoking all well disposed persons to 
•top at burn*?, for all nooesaory measure© would l»c adopted to 
prevent any such meeting or assemblage, nnd effectually to pre- 
serve the public peace, and to suppress any attempt at the 
disturbance thereof." 

This claim on the part of the Commissioner of Police to 
parent a meeting seemed altogether now : nnd when Bnvdlaugh 
rend this announcement he at once investigated the !«w, and 
• convinced himself that Sir Richard Mavnc possessed no such 
authority. Brndlnugh maintained thntfch© people or a polit icul 
society were just as free to hold meeting* and demonstrations 
in Hvdo Park as, for instance, th© Four-in-Hind Club He 
therefore resolved to attend on the occasion and resist, o«- at 
least refuse to obey, tl*e police iu the execution of what hv 
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deemed an unjustifiable interference with the right of 
meeting. 

The events that ensued have probably not been forgotten. 
Towards throe o’clock in the afternoon of the Sunday, July 1st, 
dense m:is**i of people collected on the north side of the Ser- 
pentine. There were all classes mingled in this assemblage, 
nnd on the whole they at first behaved with remirk tble order. 
But the sight of elegant carriages and riders passing leisurely 
backward* and forwards irritated the multitude. The cries, 
groins, and hisses of the previous Sunday wore renewed. The 
noise soou frightens 1 the horses, and sotno serious accidents 
might have occurred, but the police interfered on behalf of the 
wealthier frequenters of the Park. A scries of charges was or- 
gunised. This naturally led to considerable rioting, in which 
the polioe were accused of perpetrating many acts 
of cruelty. A number of persona vere hurt, and bo many 
arrests made that there was not ro on for tho prisoners at the 
Vine Street Police-station. The oolis were so crowded that tho 
horrors of the black hole of Calcutta ware to some extent re-’ 
enacted. 

In one of tho charges, Bradlaugb law five policemen strik- 
ing a short man. T.io h it of this unfortunate individual was 
beiten in with a truncheon, uni he held up his hands, crying 
out piteously: 

44 For Gol's sake, do not hit m *— tile a me !*' 

Tnis was rather more than BraiUugn could pitiently wit- 
Springing forward, be put one of the a truuch*ons back 
with his gloved hand, and shouted, in a voice tbit seomei accus- 
tomed to oommand. 

° The next man that strikes, I will knock him down/' 

Taken by aurpriaa, the policeman pause ], and finding that 
Bradlangh seem*! at once very strong and very determined, 
they contented themselves with ccnvoytng their prisoner quite- 
y sway. 

A short time after this incident, Bradlaugh was standing on 
the grass, when the polio, who had gathered together on the 
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readwnp, mad* another charge, after ordering the people to dis- 
perse* This injunction was very generally obeyed ; but Brad- 
laugh considering that the police were not justified in their 
conduct, stood his ground. One o i the policemen consequently 
rushed to him, arid began pushing him along with his trun- 
cheon. Calmly and quietly Bradlaugh turned round upon 
him and 9aid : * 

* Do not do that, friend ; you have no right to do it, and [ 
am stronger than you are." 

Amazed at Bradlaugh'* calmnc?M and deliberation, probably 
puzzled to know how to act, the polioemun beckoned to two of 
bis comrades, who immediately came up to his assistance. But 
they no sooner approached him than, by a skilful, quick move- 
ment, Bradlaugh caught hold of their truncheons, ono in each 
hand. Having thus neutralised two of the policemen, he 
shouted oat to the third : 

11 If you attempt to touch me, 1 will take ono of those 
truncheons and kuock you down with it.” 

finding that his threat did not seem to carry conviction, he 
gave a wrench in which skill and Herculean force wore com- 
bined, and had m a momont disarmed both policemen, whil c 
the third a tood paralysed at tho rpectacle of so much audacity 
and strength. 

Nor had this episode failed to imprress the mob. With 
yells of triumph a number of man rushed forward, and before be 
could prevent the demonstration, Bradlaugh wa^ hoisted on 
» their shoulders, and carried off, amid cheers and the waving of 
' hats, for a distance of a hnndred yards, when at last he per- 
suaded his admirers to sot him down. Shortly after this] ho 
left the Park, so as to avoid the attempt that were being made 
to constitute bitn a leader. But when, a few weeks later, % 
Royal Oommi«doQ was appointed by the House of Commons 
to inquire into these disturbances, and the cruelties which tha 
police were alleged to have committed, Rradluugh again made 
bis appearance and gave ume important evidence. 
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After relating tb« above events to the Oouimiaeiouer*. U 
w-» naked whether he hud been treated roughly by a A.uulud 
pulioelUdn, aud ieplia.1 Ho certainly Uad uot f or otherwise Do 
would h-ve diauiouuiod hi» »gi.re*>or. T.i.. re.uafk elicited an 
rkpreesiou of contempt trout tuo pulieeiu»u iu question, Whioi* 
Bmdiaugh did Hot £*«. U> UJIU*. lio quietly eXiiluti.el t i.t 
be had noticed, ou e’utormg, tuo policeman's bor« waning out- 
vie ; aud, us he aid uot like to ou »u*/«eted o« ho-auug or of 
exaggorstiou, perhaps tue policeuuu would uot object to etep- 
piug down arm moiiunog his hur„e. Ho Would tueu, and ueiv.ro 
me Royal Oo.uiais-iuuer, undertake to at oucc unuorae u.ut. 
A cheer naturally grooved tow cualiou-e, WUicu ol course waa 
uut ucuopled. 

Whoa asked whether Uo »aW any worneu ill-treated, li.ad- 
augh’a auswor wu cuaraelerUt. 0 , aud w thus gircu iu tuo 
evidence rcourdttl iu tuo Blue Buuk: 

•• 1 tnw iu ihe rmb, iu oue of lk«ui. u iuau and twv women 
thrown dowu, and I tue police ruu over them. They uid 
uot atrike them, but they rau t ight over them. I mado a 
remark to iuy tuther-iu-law : ' It is lucky they are uo >utua 
*i uuue, or else they would atop to pick them up' ” 

The following paassgoa iu Uraulaughs evitiouce also pro* 

duced a great scusatiou:— 

You did uot go in to the Parkin to resist the police ! " 

** Decidedly not. I weut is coaenuencc of seeing the notiw 
of Sir Uichald ilayue forbidding it. and to see what took place 
there.” 

• k Out of curiosity?” 

u exactly. I had heard it Baid that they were rabble, 
and 1 did uot believe it, and 1 went to see fur myself.” 

- Your indignation was not excited till you got there ? 

•* Not till aomo time after I had been there. At first I 
should have come away. The police were doing nothing, and 
at iir.t every thing seemed to bo very quiet. There was uo kiud 
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of meeting, axeept that there was a large concourse of people. 
I should have come away but for thoaa rushes of the polloe 
amongst the people.’ 

* There was not a disorderly crowd T" 



« No.” 

“ Sou spoke of Sir Richard 
bidding this meeting. Did you 

" Does it forbid it?" V S_ c, , 

“ The tenor of it seomcd to mSyt^hV- forbidding thejk^s 
lags, and 1 had not heard then, anu\k^$ u^-hflani- -rt^W ,j 
Sir Richard Mayne has any powor to uHi gLmy gft tu - tf r 
Park; therefore i went I ” 



This last reply gives the key-note of Bradlaagh’s conduct, 
and was greeted with great chooring. At the conclusion of 
bis evidence, the Commissioner, the Right Hon. Stuart Wortley, 
publicly thanked him, and it was a prond day for Brvllaugii 
when the audieuoe, who crowded the Court of Exchequer, 
applauded to their utmost the bold manner in which he denied 
the right of tho Commissioner of Police to issue notices for* 
biddiug tho people to meet in the Park. 

This was the first step iu a struggle that lasted for many 
year* Tbe question U one of fundamental importance When 
a political grievance arisen in which the upper or middle 
dosses are deeply interested, it is tnay enough to hold * grand 
demonstration in some central assembly room, even though the 
bill posting and hire of hall cost several hundred pounds. But 
there are many questions that effect the poorer classes only, 
and the freedom of public mootings would be of little value if 
tbe cost of such meetings rendered them impossible in such 



cases 



A monitor demonstration in Hyde Paik, on the other hand, 
only entails, at most, tho wear and tear of banners, the hire of 
bands, and the coat of a limited amount of a bill posting and 
advertising, and is, therefore, more within the means of the 
poorer sections of the population. If the poor wish to make 
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their voices beard, they ranst preserve the right of meeting in 
the Parks’; and to render theta meetings more impressive, 
Bra llnugh has frequently urge 1 that neither bands nor ban- 
ners should be employed. The display of bunting, and tho 
blare of braae instruments, ho argued, only collected together 
a rabble not really interested in the cause, who might very 
possibly discredit by their conduct the sober and onrnost orga- 
nisers of the demonstration. 

The year following the Hyde Park disturbance#, Brndlangh 
commenced the publication of a series of papers entitled. “Half- 
Honrs with Freethinkers,” and in this ho was considerably 
assisted by the late John Walls. Another and more difficult 
task W:«s commenced at tout time. This wn a 14 Commentary 
on the Pentateuch,’ and it has since been entirely revised, 
and is now a part of Bcud laugh's work, The Bible. What 

is i.r 

While thus engaged writing these antl-theological works, , 
BradUugh not only loctured in London, but also in the oountry, 
•nd it was in 1S57 that hi first appeared in the town of North- 
ampton. This lecturing proved to be a moot arduous business. 
On Saturdays, after office bourn, Bradlaugh would start for 
• ome oountry town. On Sunday he probably delivered three 
lectures, and then would be compelled to rush off, perhaps 
before the conclusion of the lust mooting, in orJor to catch tbo 
latest train back to town. On. other oooasions bo had to rise 
at the earliest hour on Monday morning, to bo in time for tho 
first train that would esrry him back to London, and enable^ 
him to reach his office and resume his daily duties. 

This work was further complicated by the want of funds, 
which necessitated the travelling in third claw carriages, and 
taking of slow triaos. BradUugh relates a oarious anecdote in 
illustration of the trails and misfortunes to which he was 
exposed. It was in midwinter, and the intemperance of the 
season was added to the hardships |of a long journey. Brad- 
laugh, however, contrived to reach Edinburgh, and there ha 
was received by only a very small audience. His profile were 
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consequently minute, and fell far below his anticipations. 
After paying his bill at the TemperanOs Hotel, where he had 
occupied a modest room, the balunoe of ready cash was reduced 
to a minimum. He had just enough money to take a Parlia- 
t mentery ticket to Bolton, where he had agreed to lecture on Lis 
way home. 

To catch this economical train it was necessary to start at 
fire in the morning, when no one was up to prepare breakfast. 
In the streets it was freeaing hard, but Bradlaugb warmed 
himself by carrying his own luggage, consisting of a big tin 
box containing books and a few clothes, and a blaok bag. The 
nccasaity of economising the few shillings that remained caused 
him to dispense with the servioos of a porter. A little out of 
breath, still more deeply and hangry, Bradlaugb finally 
secured a seat in the third-class compartment, and the train 
steamed out of Edinburgh station with provoking slowness. The 
k anew presently began to fall, accumulated on the rails, and 
delayed the train so long that it only arrived at Carlisle long 
after the departure of the corresponding parliamentary train. 
It was now impassible to reach Bolton in time for the leeturo, 
unless he booked for Preston by a quick train, whioh was to 
■tart in about three quarters of an hour, but tho extra f.ira 
;*tqpk *4 Bradlangh’a money with the exception of fourpenc*- 
. half penny. With this an m anything like a meal at the rail- 
1».py station was out of the question ; he discovered a little 
••hop in a street ORtside, however, whoro he obtained a mug of 

B d a very small hot meat pie in exohange for bis few 

raa the only meal possible during tho journey; and 
make matters worse, he found ut Preston that the 
ding train for Bolton had started. Now Bradlaugh 
;ht to travel by this corresponding train, for ho had 
able to book for Preston, and as he did not posses n 
could not hope to persuade the station-master to put 
ra train; hut, fortnnately, ho had made acquaintance 
Id gentleman who had the proper ticket. This Brad- 
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laugh borrowed, sought an interview with the railway ttutbo* 
rities. exposed to them in strictly legal terms all the awful 
consequences that might acorue to the company and to them 
if they failed to esny ou the travellers. as promised in the 
time-tables, to all destinations for which they had booked. 

After considerable disputing and many loud prelections, 
arrangement* were made by which they were able to proceed 
at once to Bolton. So far Bradlaugh had won his point, but 
when bo was installed in the railway carriage, he found him* 
self under perplexing necessity of restoring the borrowed ticket 
with which he had been able to secure the conveyance. Then 
when, just a* the train was slatting, the guaid looked into the 
compartment to verify the tickets, it was discovered that the 
gentlomnn who caused all the disturbance had no ticket, was 
not entitled to proccod to Bolton, and worse still, possessed no 
money. 

Following ao closely on so many menaces and so much" trtll 
talk,” this was a somewhat ignominious collapse; but Bradlaugh 
protestod that he had been pleading the cause of the old gentle- 
man, and an for himself, offered his black bag as security for 
the fare. This fortunately was accepted, and BrudUugh reached 
Bolton at a quarter to eight. Hi« lecture wss annriuced f-T 
eight o’clock, he had been travelling since five in the morning 
with nothing mere to nourish him than what ha had been able 
toprooure from the odd 4$d. that remained after bonking for 
Preston. Yet he had only just time to wash and change clothes, 
ami then appeared on the platform cold and hungry. 

The lecture was to bo delivered in an old Unitarian Chapel. 
Th*re was no gas, the building was filled with a foggy mist, 
through which the feeble glimmer of an insufficient number of 
candles shed an uncertain light ou tbe cheerless, cold, gloomy 
surroundings. This depressing experience terminated, however, 
with an amusing episode. When Bradlaugh concluded, an 
opponent rose, and thought he would create a great sensation 
by speaking of paid agitators, and attacking the lecturer for 
the mony-nuiking, ca*y life he was leading. Iu one sense this 
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gentleman certainly sucoc-' ieJ. A great sensation waa un- 
doubtedly created, for Bradlnugh at ocoe rose and faithfully 
related in all ita details the hird-bos which poverty had forced 
him to endure that day. Sr- i;s t> »ay, £. idiaugb baa never 
•gain met this adversary. 

CHAPTER VS. 

▲ Basjr you— Tb® Orvini Attorn % . • N n i*4— Watching over tli# 
Prison — BrdulUugh sad the > oii .u * • *» —Active Prupsgiads— 
Personalities— i Hot Disouwioa— A G •it-.'ju* Poster. 

B oth in politics and in theological debates the year 1858 was 
an important epoch for Bradlaugh. It was on tho 15tb 
of February that Simon Bernard was mreated. In June, Brad- 
laugh held hie first formal and pnbiic theological debale with 
lb • Rev. Brewin Grant, H.A., who was at that timo Dissenting 
minister at Sheffield. In ifovernber, Bradlaugb cominjiiood to 
edit the Investigator, which had been formerly conducted by the 
late Mr. Robert Cooper, and he was also, daring the same year, 
elected president of the London Secular Society, in tho place of 
Mr. George Jacob Holyoako, who retired so as to devote more 
time to purely journalistic wurk. 

The various debates were considered great successes, but 
the Investigator proved a great failure. Its circulation wa a 
small,. it* financial resources daily dwindled, till — in August, 
1869*— the paper had to be given up. 

Early in the yoar the whole country was thrown into a 
state of exilement by the Or*ini attempt, and the , subsequent 
prosecution of Dr. Sirnon Bernard at tho instigation of tna 
French Government. Simultaneously, proceedings were taken 
against Mr. EJwsrd Truelove fur publishing a pamphlet 
entitled. 4< la Tyrannicide Justifiable f M BradUugh became 
the honorary secretary to the defence of his old fiicnd and 
publisher, und was also u member of the committee for tho 
defence of Dr, Bernard. The incidents of this latter caius 
telebre form part of the history of this ooq^ry, and were woil 
calculated to increase Brad laugh's RSth in tho power of popu- 
lar agitation. Lord Palmerston's administration had been 
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defeat oJ t in 9 pita of his hold on the country, by the force of the 
indigrratiou which hi# Bill to Amend the law of Con*piracy 
bad occasioned. 

The prosecution commenced by thia defunct ministry had 
now to bo completed by another Government, representing 
the majority which had turned out tho former administration 
for its oouduot in tnis very matter. Nevertheless, tho friends 
of Dr. Bernard were not ovcr-conGdeut as to the result. 
Brulliogh believes that the oslebrsted Oraini bombs, which 
coi itikuted so important a puit of the evidence, were not those 
wl ch JJr. Taylor, of Biiintngbntn, had manufactured. These 
were, he think*, intended for the revolutionary movoraont in 
Italy, and the Orsiui bombs were probably made in Italy after 
tho same model. In any case, (Us greatest anxiety was felt 
as to the verdict ; but some hopes were derived from tho fact 
that one of the jurymen was known to bo a friend; and ot 
liadUugb's instigation he was sent into the jury-box with hi# 
pockets loaded with an extraordinary amount of stand- wiohos. 
The party were determined thal ho should not yield for want 
of food ; but their precautions were noodles*. The jury retired 
at twenty minutes to three, and at four o'clock they returned 
with the ever memorable verdict of Wot quilly. 

Before the trial, nnd while Bernard lay in prison awaiting 
his fate, considerable fear was entertained lest he should* be 
surreptitiously givrn up to the French authorities. A watch 
was therefore in-aitutod over tho prison ; communications, in 
spite of all regulations to tho contrary, were established with 
the prisoner, and tho Defence Committee kept informed as to 
everything that happened within the walls. Hud Bernard 
been removed, there were friend* ever closo at hand, both night 
and day, reedy to give the alarm. A riot would wry probably 
have ensued, and an attempt made to rescue Bernard *in (be 
confusion. 

The organisation of nil the-so precautionary measure* 
involved a great deal «.f labor, and required much tact. The 
preeenoe of French police spies was supplemented by tho inter- 
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ference of English spies ; and against these it was necessary 
for Btrnard’a friends to bo on tho alert. Ou one occasion some 
mounted police followed Brad laugh to bia home in Caseload 
R>vl t Hackney. At another time he entered a resturant near 
Leicester Square with Dr. Bernard and Mr. Sparkhall, an old 
and trusty fiienJ, who subsequently joined and helped to or- 
ganise the English legion that fought so well for Garibaldi. 
While they were discussing a Frenoh spy came in, and sitting 
down in the compartment soon pretended to be asleep. 

B si laugh, recognising the individual, leaned ovor the oom- 
parfcmen*, took a long spill, as if to light a cigar, and held the 
burning piper under the spy’s nos^. As the man was only 
pri^toadiug to asleep, this treatment did not fail to awake him 
most promptly, Further, this manner of dealing with him 
left no room for doubt at to his having been recognised, and 
h* therefore simply roes and quietly left the restaurant, with- 
out even protesting agaiuist the burn inflicted on his most pro- 
minent feature. So numerous were tho foreign spies in London 
at that time, that popular irritation was excited, and onoe 
Bernard himself was mistaken by a mob in the Park, and 
attacked as a French spy. HU friends had great difficulty in 
shielding him and in persuadiog hia aggressors that they were 
mistaken. 

During the time of all this agitation Brad laugh bad the 
advantage of laying the foundation of a long friendship with 
tho late Thomas Allsop, who was so deeply compromised in the 
Orsini business. Aa the author of tho * Recollections of 
Colei idge, ,# Mr. Allsop was well known to tho English public, 
and his work*, and the personal popularity be enjoyed, won for 
him the compliment of a handsome present from the Emperor 
of Brazil. Bradlaugh also met at this time Mr. \V. J. Linton, 
the engraver, nod gainer] the re*pect and friendship of a num- 
ber of leading French politicians. The following year he was 
in constant communication with Joseph Mazzini, then living 
m Signor Ernosti, at Onflow Terrace, and all these associations 
inspired BraJlaugh with great animosity towards the Emperor 
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Napoleon. Alluding to thin feeling, in a brief aatobi^rvphi- 
mu •»cU>b l vrli^ca B.adlaugh wrote previous to bit departure 
for America, at tho timo whan the Republic in Franca exiitci 
but in name be *4iya: 

* Whiift the Ute Baptror N*poJooa wm in power I hated him, aad 
oarer lo * t an opto^ai'ty of working agaioat him until tho dsctuanci coma. 

I -mi not wire now that I always judged him flirty ; but nuthuig. I thizik 
•ould ho to tempted me to either wnu» or apaik of him with frieodlinau 
or kicrdneitt daring Lin life. Lo sany de m#-i a mu ttait tmr non ame. Now 
that tho tomb oovoro hi? ramaioe my hatred haa oetood ; but do other 
foiling baa an rod in it* plaoa. Should any of hi a family nook to romitno 
the Imperial purple, I should remain true to my political daolwotiono of 
mxtcon yeara aioco, tod thould exert tnyoolf to the attermott to prevent 
Franoe falling under another Empire. ’ I write thia with much aadneao. at 
1S70 to 1873 lk^rn diojxlled ootiib of my llluiiona bold firmly during tho 
fifteen fearo which preceded. I bid belietod in finch mm aa Louis 
Blmic, Lcdru Rolling, Victor Hugo, u* poMtble tUtemoo fur France. I was 
mistaken. Jnoy were wri ten, talkers, and po*Lo ; good man to ride on tire 
fltrtau or to drown in honest proteat, bat lacking force to swim ogainit or 
torn beck tho tide by tbo might ot thoir will. I had believed, too, in a 
Republican France, wfcjeh is yet only in tho womb of time, to bo born after 
many punga and eoro travai lings."' 

Entertaining those opinions, it ia not surprising that Brad- 
laugh'* lecture on ” Louis ^Napoleon" was coached in such term* 
&J to excite the susceptibilities of tho French Government ; 
and wbeu, in March, lti32, is was announced that this lecture 
wiis about to be delivered in Saint Martin's Hill, Count 
Walewski proceeded to remonstrate with the English Govern- 
ment, Hid result was that when Bradlaugh came to lecture ho 
found the hall tilled with policemen. It was impossible to 
resist this display of force ; bat Bradlaugh instituted proceed- 
ings at once against the proprietor of the hall for breach of 
contract, As the proprietor had. however, been indemnified by 
the authorities, he avoided the suit by promptly paying damage*. 

By this time Bradlaugh hat become so notorious that he 
found himself engaged in a number of debate, in all parte of 
the country. He revisited Nor*hampton to discuss with Mr. 
Job.. Bowes, who se-ms to have been utterly unfitted for 
platform Controversy Then at Sheffield, he debated with n 
Reverend D.-. M>»n*or, who professed to bo a Jewish Ribbi and 
was llscn going through the various phase. nroeassr y to hia 

10 Cbriiitouity and admittance into tho Church of 
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England. This gentleman would, it was thought, couviuc* 
the audience of Hradiaugh's igucrunce, and immediately plung- 
ed into Hebrew. During the four nighte the discmMon loaied 
they both drew Hebrew characters on a black board, a process 
which amused and mjetified the audience, and by which Brad- 
laugh gained gieat credit ; for , whatever his knowledge of 
Hebrew might hare been, he oeruinly oontrired to write the 
aquiro Hebrew character* with great c)earne?s andi rapidity. The 
audience could not understand the point* at iasye ; but tLey 
gave the palm to the disputant who wrote the best hand. 

At Glasgow, Bntdlaugh held u public difrctmion with Mr. 
Court, representing the Glasgow Protestant Association ; at 
Paisley with Mr. Smart, who proved to be a very gentlemanly 
antagonist ; and at Halifax with the Rev. T.D. Mathias, a 
Welsh Baptist minister, with whose sincerity Brad laugh w%t 
much impressed. Then, in June, I860, he again debated every 
Monday night for four w*ek3 with the Rev. IWwin Graut, at 
Bradford. This discussion, unfortunately degenerated into 
personalities. A* a rule BradUugh attacks arguments rather 
than individuals ; but if his opponents have the misfortune to 
mike any personal allusion to him, then he ret >rt* in a manner 
peculiarly his own, which, if not always gentle, is invariably 
effective. 

When writing about the Rev. Brewin Grant, Mr. John 
Watts stateBthat he first met Mr. Holyoake for the purpose 
of discussing Secular principles ; but tbiee he could not 
understand, and thorefor© never ditcus«ed Bounce and slander, 
misrepresentation and impudunco are represented to h ive cons- 
tituted the chief force of this reverend gentleman's method 
of debate. Mr. Watts states that when Robert Goopsr and C. 
South well challenged the B:V. B owin Grant to open debate, 
be contented himsdlf with perambulating the country, pro- 
claiming Cooper's ignorance and Southwell’* eoafe&iotia. 1 ’ 
Then Mr. Grant started the theory thut Froetbought was dead, 
almost immediately after Bnidlaugh gathered Lrg.i and enthu- 
siastic audiences round him at Bhcih;ld. Tim fact was in such 
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evident contradiction with Mr. Grant's assertions that he was 
obliged again to enter the lists with BradUugh. Following 
upon the above circumstances the debate arts naturally embit- 
tered; but when Mr. Grant, leaving aside the subject of de- 
bate, proceeded to aiander the memory of Thomas Paine and 
Richard Carltle, Bradlaugh, by the ferver of his reply, elicited 
a storm of indignation This demonstration caused Mr. Grant 
to make a grimace ; and quick to seize the advantage that this 
ridiculous conduct gave, Bradluugh, with iut for a moment 
interrupting the thread of his diacourse, exclaimed : — 

* 8*-, friend*, this man, with low vulgarity, protrude bt* ti>ague— 
tbe ooiy *n*wer ‘Jim rcrereati liufemler af the Qiole can give. liow low 
th .! 0*0 0*3 conduct champion* T 1 entorod on thii deoate ioteniing to 
ar,»i.l all pttionJ reOnmioatiOD, and caefully auataiaed from any *tuok 
< x eyt on tha b*iok w« mot bare t-' examine, and with paid 1 have h***d 
y iu cale nnUte and vilify gre%t caea, wins* virtue* you cannot imitate, 
nut f or whom, in your malioe and weakne**, you iaront vioea nuahjr akin to 
your owq mo in nature, whteh cm I »*>k down uni grovel m tae uum, but 
dare not gun upward to meet tuo glorious light of truth.*' 

On the f illowing Mondu/a di$cu«*iou f Mr, Grant repeated 
bij allegation* against Richard Ctrlilo and Tuoinas Paine, and 
then challenged Bradlaugh to meat him in a debate on pirso- 
naliliet, and ml Jed that he knew DradUugh would not accept 
hie challange Ho further charged Brodluugh with falsehood, 
and for one instance reminded the audienoo that Brallaugh 
bod acduaed him of protruding bis tongue. Thereupon a num- 
ber of persons sprang to their foot in the body of the hill, and 
cried out : * So you did ; you did it at Halifax, too," After 
this Interruption Mr. Grant said that in any case the chiimuo 
did not see him, and that if lie did his tongue was c l *nu, 
while if the infidels showed tbrir tongues they were 
dirty. . 

This the but one of the many similar low-olass psrainalittas 
which disgraced this debit*. In vain did Bradlaugh attempt 
to pass this by with the contempt it demrverff and in replying 
dwelt at length on the Scriptural sub j son under discussion. 
Mr. Grant again returned to the charge, twitted Bradlmgh 
for calling him * my friend," and once more challenged him 
to a discussion on personalities, or to have the letter L brand- 
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cd on his face. At last Brndlaugh was roused, and a brief 
quotation from hU reply rosy give some conception of tbo # viol- 
ence of these discussions 

*• ffie alecroativo *r. Grant oftivs taa ia not a pleinm one. I should 
not lit* to o* branded aa he describes ; his own appeararum tinier such an 
indiciioa ia suthcaaot for ia<\ I vrill aooopt tho ciwdloa^, oat I will not 
degrado tho pisiform With such a ilobote. If it taken pU»*s, lot it bo on the 
moors of Sheffield, ac in Shipley Often, or norno Urge bold. Mr. Groat says 
I whimper and wuia* at bis pora>aaliu9s. This is not tra*. At tint I should 
bavo prsforr*! a cLeoutsiou of the quaciiou, but new 1 a! moot prefer that 
it oe continued waul tho sad, that moo may how infamous a uua may 
be in bia speech, aud yet a champion of the Bale.” 

With reference to Carli!e v BradUugh said: 

. * We propose a monument to Richard CsriiU, not for bis follies, nor for 

say criioo of which he cnay hive bean guilty, but that be, with • ooursge 
wbiCv’i you cannot inmate, fungi; for the pooplo against a powerful Govern' 
moot for froodoui, both of tongue uui pree», aud for Uu Lug years was in 
iinprtsonei martyr to the people's cause.” (Loud ami proicngoi uboering 
sad waring of hats folio wol that.) "As to Paiue, yoa are so base that, nut 
©oaten: with aus-siaung and distorting facta, you wire, by aid of roar 
native meanness, a xillad c^umny, a ooitchftd saske, which, diax>roroa by 
another repule crawling uu the earth, ie brought here to try it* rotten a ling. 
Peine was u man so eejx- denying, tliat he giro np a prodUulo oopyrighi te 
the good of his country, ami did not, like you, insist on being paid a night 
iu SUvauoa ere lie would defend taai whioa be ueliored tu be U»e truth.” 
(Mr. Grunt durinz this epoocn was vary uneasy, and asuod Mr. Uradlaugn 

1 to look at the aulieocv, uui not at him J Br»dUugii tharaupjQ retorted : 
*1 will tako it that you arc, na indeed you ought to bo, ashamed to look an 
carnwt man ia tl*o face, and i will look at you no more, Mr. Great com- 
pUine Uu&t l nave *>alled lum * My friend. It is true. In debate I have 
accustomed mysoii to wish all moa my friends, and togroct them as friends 
ix poeaibis. iue habit, like a garment, fit* me, and I luvs in thU disoussico 
asei Uie phrase * My friend bat oetioro in» I did ao4 msun it Friendship 
With you would bt a sore disgrace, and little honor.’* 

, la reading over disoosaion* of (hit description many por.ona 
will oooBider tho tone adoptod very repulsive; but one of the 
moat striking paints in Bradlangh’s experience ia tho gross and 
personal abuse he bat had tu endure. Persona who are tfn- 
dou^edly gentlemen in birth, in education, and, as u rule, in 
conduct, have altogether forgotten every principle of fair play 
and of good bohavior when brought lace to face With the out- 
spoken and frank defence of Froothought Brndlaugh has so ably 
oonducted. The moat absurd and virulent forms of attack have 
been employed by his adversaries. For inatanoe, when ho wa<i 
about to lecture at the Dew.bury Public Hall, the following 
absurd announcement was pjated all over the towns by peraona 
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who thought that by sueh means they coull defend their 
religion. 

■Qra n<l diioovory ! To bo seen to-morrow, Sunday, not on® hundred miloo 
from tbo Pabliu Hall, a fine spaom.n of thn forilU tribe, eUwitfif seven foot 
•tx in-h:*» iu height, imported into England from Sheffield, the capital of ibo 
Hollybouk settlenatal, in tbo interior of Africa, and brought to thin town for 
pmUio exhibition by Mr. Greenfield. This gorilla is taia to bo one of the 
fiaont ot iU tribe. It pr«enta a bold front, is impudent in its demeanor, 
and growl* fearfully at th»i approach of a debt- col lector, magistrate, or any 
Qomrument officer. Having btemaoms time in England .scran awjaiBil 
name, it has acquired a smattering of the laogunge, jo I*. i ireal visitors 
on the origin, progreat, and future proapools of Hie ilia i .l a As tie 
animal will be properly eeouiai, parties nood be in no appia'icoaioa ef 
danger.'' 

Needless to say that this .ridiculous attack did not prevent 
a large andier.ee gathering together, and many came from a 
distance, from Huddersfield, Leas, and other towns* But when 
treated in this manner, it was not surprising if ooeasionally 
Bradlnugh hit btok, and when he did condosoeud to retaliate he 
was fully able to do this with interest. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Railway Accident — The National H*fnrm*r — I>ual Editorship— Breaking 
Now Ground — Wigm Kilia— OJ s'^vperous Clergyman— Facing tbs 
Mu b— Progress among Brick bate. 

O N returning to London from debating with tha Rev. Brewin 
Grant at Krudford, Bradlatxgh nearly lost hie life in a 
railway aouident. The engino-driver bad boon accustomed to 
a goods train, and failed altogether to calculate the impetus of a 
passenger train. The result was, that on arriving ut King's 
Crow the train dashed past the platform, right through the 
^station, and only stopped when it reached the street and open 
paoo outside. Hod Brad laugh been killed, the Rev. Brewin 
Grant would not hove failed to attributo the circumstance to a 
fortunate and just intervention of providence ; but ns ho escap- 
ed with a good shaking, there was nothing to be said. Iu 
another case, when lightining struck a public-house where 
Bradlnugh was to have procured a bed for the night, this acci- 
dent was publicly aud solemnly attributed to a direct interven- 
tion on the part of the Divinity; though no one sought la 
explain what good purpose could have been served by striking 
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a public-house a« a warning against the mdvjcateof teelofcali*ns, 
particularly as Br.idlaugh was not on the spot at the dote. 

The work of oripigandi wi3 now greatly facilitated by the 
foundation of th > Viliontl Rsfor>ntr. A numosr of friends 
from Halifax. Shi U -Id An l other town* took shares, in order to 
create the n«cea*ir/ cipital for this auterpns* Bat jn*t as 
the neoaastry pr is >e:t h bil h^n issue l, Mr. J n*ph B arker, 
a well-known public speaker, returned from America, and was 
associated in the editorship of the pip3r. This they divided 
equally in tw> each writing as he th night (it in his hilf. But 
this did not prove a happy union. At drst tbs rollers were 
requested to bslievo that, should different opinions on any 
subject appear in the two divisions of the pipor.it was not to be 
token as a sign that the editors were falling ont, bub only as a 
proof of the glorious independence th«y b>th enjoy ad, an I thito 
they wore both writing exactly what they thought. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not So easy to #i agree to differ.” The divergence 
of opinion soon changed into open hostility, and in August, 
1S61, Mr. Barker attempted to got sole possession of the papar, 
but the shareholders preferred Bradlaagk 

For months previously he had been practically divorced 
from his co-eiitor, and the one half of the piper generally con- 
tained abuse aad attacks on those who wrote the other half. 
In explanation of this conduct, Brad laugh states that when 
he first mot Joseph Barker he professed to be aa Atheist .and 
a Republican ; but soon after he pretended to be a Christian, 
and finally spoke in favor of slavery. Bradlaugh has often 
wondered whether, in hi* various theological and political 
opinions, Mr. Barker was himself deluded, or only thought to 
delude others. Ida undoubtedly possosod great ability, and 
had he been more steadfast and thorough in his character, hs 
hail the making of a great man. Abo it must be admitted 
that in the days of the dual editorship the National Refonntr 
was an interesting and instructive paper, containing a vast 
store of miscellaneous information and the proof of varied and 
extensive reading. Nor were the disputes between the joint 
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editors devoid of a certain piquancy and originality. In f&ofc, 
ihe paper was a phenomenon among papers. 

lu October I860, Bradlangh attempted to break new 
ground by visiting Wigan, and here be bud to contend against 
no ordinary opposition. Some twenty years had elapsed since 
tho inhabitants of Wigan had any opportunity) of hearing a 
Free thought lecture. The local clergy were, therefore, not a 
little shocked and concerned when they heard that Bradlaugh 
bad secured the Commercial Hail, and was about to lecture for 
two night* on *' What has the 15‘iblo dono for England's 
son* and daughters?** Th^y at once engage I the largest phic* 
of mooting in the town, and advertised opposition lectures under 
the some title, adding tbo extra inducement uf “admission free.’* 
A* Bradlaugh was only known at Wigan by reputation, and had 
never bocn there bofore, ho anticipated only a small audience. 
Tho hall however, wa? full, bat tho friends and sympathisers 
wrro few and far betweon Nor was there any one of sufficient 
imluence to take the chair, and Bradlaugh Invited the audience 
to aeleot their own chairman, which was ultimatly dono. Order 
was also fairly well maintained, considering that Bradlaugh was 
speaking in direct opposition to the feelings of tho majority 
present. ^ 

Whon # however, on fhe following evening, Bradlaugh again 
appeared to give hU second lecture, matters assume! a very 
dillerent aspect Tho hall was crowded to excess, outside th^ro 
vcrc f*everul hundred people unablo to gain admittance, and 
all were engaged in discussing and abusing Bradlaagb. Choice 
Billingsgate was used by (anatics determined to give the Infidel 
i sound lesson. On hi* entrance Bradlaugh was greeted with 
in amount of hooting and yelling that would have disconcerted 
mo«t men. But in cpite of the din, he commenced with sten- 
torian voice to deliver his lecture. Aa he spoke, ibe windows 
wore attacked, the panes of glass wantonly destroyed, while a 
oonstaut hammering wan kept up against tho door. 

At last, finding that the noise would not cease, Bradlaugh 
went; down himaelf to ihe door, and was not a little disgusted 
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to find that the leader and encanrager of the disturbance was a 
clergyman of the Church of England, who wanted to gain 
admittance. Bradlaugh explained to him that fatal accidents 
might ensue if any attempt was made to outer the room in its 
present over-crowded condition. Uo answered, however, that 
he knew there was plenty of room, and would come in. Deem- 
ing it more prudent to avoid the danger of an increased uproar , 
Bradlaugh admitted him, and then had to fight h ird to shut the 
door again. But for his great strength this would have b)e« 
impossible, and aa it was he received a severe blow in tho side. 
The pain this occasioned rendered his task more sovero. Every 
now and then a loud crash showed that a door or window ha J 
been broken in; some jimong ths audience, alarmed, sprang to 
their feet, and it was only by dint of hard shouting th it Brad- 
laugh oould make himself heard so as to pacify the people. 
Towards the conclusion of the lecture the aeoretary of the 
rector forced his way bodily through a window, and Bradlaugh 
felt sorely tempted to pitch him back through the same aperture. 
If he had intended to create a riot, the secretary could not have 
begun operations in a more suitable manner. Inspired, probably, 
by this disorderly example, so;no persons now begau to throw 
lime in through the windows, while others who h id managed 
to climb on the roof ponrod water down the ventilators! 

This last exploit was viewed only in tho light of a joke, but 
the audience became more seriously alarmed when a hand and 
arm, waving a dirty rag, appeared through a little hole in tho 
centre of the ceiling. Oao man jumping up on his seat, shouted 
excitedly at Bradlaugh that tho devil had come to fetch him. 

When at last the lecture was over, Bradlaugh was struck 
by several persons in the confusion that ensued. On leaving 
the hall, a well-dressed man ruthod up to him and menanced 
him, saying : “ Do you not expect Qod to strike you dead, dont 
you deserve that th* people sboald serve you out for your 
blasphemy T” Thereupon two other persons deliberately spa- 
in Bradlaugh'* face. Atone against this surging mob of gentle- 
manly ruth ms, Bradlaugh could not oiler much resistance. 
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With but a’few o! his Yorkshire friends to help, he would' 
soon have taught the people of Wigan better manners. 

Mobbed, dogged, assaulted and insulted, with two or three 
hundred people yelling around him, Brudlaugh made hi3 wry 
to the railway station, thinking it would not be prudent to re- 
turn to bb hotel, where a worse riot might have occurred. 
He purported taking a ticket for Liverpool, and it was only 
when after much difficulty he succeeded in reaching 
the station, that he discovered that he had left all hi* 
money at the hotel. Fortunately, after some manojuvring and 
the ruk of breaking his neck, Bradlnugh succeeded in escaping 
from the crowd, and got safely back to the hotel acoompanied 
by only one person ; but his troubles were not yet over. Al- 
though there was not the slightest disturbance and no crowd, 
the landlady ordered him at onoe to leave the bouae. In vain 
he appealed to hor §en*6 of hospitality, lb WAfl of no avail, she 
w mid not have him remain another minute in the place. Find- 
ing tint persuasion was of no use, Bradlangh altcrod his tone 
Ho stood on his legal rights, walked upstairs, locked the door 
retired to bed, and defied any one to disturb him at their peril* 

In the next issue of the Rational Reformer Bradlangh wrote 
the following characteristic lender:— 

If nil lector** trs attended with the mine tifh and hazard sa 
tlfrOflo delivered by me at Wigan this weelc, I -hall •oqntie my fueods who 
are favo^bU to oti extended propagioda to pay tbo premium for a policy 
w tho offiue for iosurmns tguinsl accident* to limb and ldu I have no 
lute for rntrtyrd un. and I protest moat vi«oroti«ly against iho right ol my 
body of f <nntiei to Siam';** mo a* St Stephen the Second I may 

bo wrong, but I shall nev* r bn convinced of my error by a mcib of tnia 
bel iever* yelling at my hnels hie mud dr>^=. under the lrador*hip of a piona 
mtor'i treaty subordinate, or hsmraering at the door of my lecturo room 
under tbo di root i no of an infuriate church pa-eon. I object that in rno 
nineteenth ceottur it in hardly to be tolerated that a bigot priest ah iU uso 
kit influence airh tl»e proprietor of the hotel where I aril •iayinjj in '; r,: * r 
to • got that .InTil kiok^d out into the street* after half pa* t ten at night. 
I d»» not o linit the right of a rich ehoroh dignitary's sec retory to avoid the 
payment of hi* Uirue-peno* *t thn door by Jumping through ti e window, 
especially whan I or my friends have to pay for tiie broken g:ne« and saBA. 
frame. TVllt, ill those thing* and wore- Wpsnyd at Wigan, tot I ■iiMUid 
prefer that th*y did not happen again. They ^ ill not present toy I'-otanng 
If tl*»y do, bat they will make my talk loudor and tUsmger, which aid bo 

venient to ill parties. 1 have also a wo-d of adviO’ to tl>o Mayor ol 
Wigaa , who appears to be * rtapectabic, wd-iaoed* dumpty tort of shop- 
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keeping person, aud who, u I am credibly inform**!, used threat* alxsit. 
■topiung my lecture* by force u( liw. My advice to you, Mr. M^yor, ir 
cooUincd in one word — try.** 

This protest s*em* to have produced due effect, for Brad* 
laugh visited Wigun again and again* uud the threats againrt 
* him were only partially carried into execution. The clergy 
found that after all be had as much right to lecture as they had 
to pruach, and it was not long before he became u welcome 
visitor, with a large party of Secularist a ready to hail his com- 
ing, and to ernuire him a good and attentive audience. During 
the winter of the sarno year he held two formal debates a Wigan 
— one with Mr. Hutchings, a Nonconformist laymen, and the 
other with the Rev. Woodville Woodman, a Swedenborg iau 
divine. Again, in this jutne and bosy year, Bradlaugh also 
debated for four tirguta with Dr. Brindley, at Oidhtm ; for two 
nights with the Ref. Dr. Bu/lee, the President of St. Alban's 
College, at Birkenhead ; aud lor two nights with the Rev. Dr. 
Rutherford, of Newcastle, 

When Bradlaugh returned to Wigan for the first time 
af;or the riot just described he waa accompanied by Mr. John 
Watte, and so as not to bs expose l to the indignity of ejection 
'from the hotel, he accepted the hospitality offered by a friend 
Whin it become known, however, that this gentleman had 
offered to take Bradlaugh into bis house, he was threatend 
an* I annoyed in a variety of ways. Nevertheless, Bradlaugh a 
leotures were a great success. The Mayor bad threatened to ttop 
the meeting and arrest Bradlaugb, but on second thoughts 
allowed events to take their own course. Bradlaugb haU 
caused the front row of the hall to be reserved for the clergy 
of the district, but this time none of them attended, and 'th* 
•meeting. in their absence, behaved in a comparatively orderly 
manner. 

It was only when everything was over and Bradlaugh turn- 
ed homewards that anything like a riot occurreJ. He waft 
yelled at in true collier fashion ; but Bradlaugh produced a 
temporary lull by turning round, facing the crowd, and in- 
citing them to select th*ir two best men, whom he w.»nl2 
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acttlo the matter in the most approvod pugilistic form. Low 
nBihia form of argument may item, it wot perhaps the b**t 
suited to a mob which could not itself offer other resistance »c 
Brad laugh’s doctrines than that of violence. 

On the second evening the mob outside wore even moic 
violent. Bradlaugh’s host an.1 hostess w^re yelled and hooted 
at; then ♦hen Mr. Bradlaugh and M.r Watte appeared on the 
scene, several stones were thrown, one hitting the head of a 
re*pectible Wigan tradesman. Inside, however all was quiet 
and orderly : but towards the end the Rev. J. Davis made his 
appearar.ee, and spoke with such energy that in stamping the 
platfoim he fractured one of the boards. A local paper, the 
IPyoii Examiner, in decribing the scene, was very wrath with 
Bradlaugh becaueo he held up the splinters, and requested the 
reverend gentleman to be more gentlo in bis demonstration*. 

When the meeting was over, Brad laugh was informed 
that the mob outside were waiting to initiate him into the mys- 
teries of “putting/’ and to honor him with a presentation, 
which, if not of plate, Bradlaugh imagined might still be suffi- 
ciently striking in its character to have evoked painful remini- 
scences. He therefore elected to make his exit by a back door, 
where, however, he found some thirty or forty roughs who had 
foreseen this manoeuvre, and who at once commenced aloud 
concert of yells -ml hiasos. Bradlaugh walked slowly home, 
with the mob at his heels. At last, in a narrow alley, anrao 
one contrived to give him a kick iu the leg. JVs quick as 
lightening, Bradlaugh turned round on the mob and dared them 
to repeat the offence, aod again they shrank back iu the pre- 
sence of so much determination. A« Bradlaogh’a n.imo was 
shouted from street to street the women and children, some of 
them only half-dree«ed, crowded to the windows to his as 
he passed. Two bricks were thrown at him; one crushed to 
pieoes on a wall, and the other destroyed the shape and 
glass of Bradlaugh’ hat. After this ho reached the hospitable 
house of Lb friends ; and every time Bradlaugh returned to 
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'Wigan ho found the opposition more %nd more feoble, thiu 
fay shcur detcrminution founding a party where onw he had 
but enemies. 

At Norwich Rradluugh overcame similar, though not such 
violent, opposition ; his tirat visit was greeted with yells, hisses, 
abuae, and a little mud and a lew * 101163 . Nevertheless u few 
earnest Secularists gathered round Brad la ugh, and there were 
some Christians, generally Nonconformist*, who had the fair- 
ness to allow' him even justice with, themselves. Tho result 
was, that the Secular party grew, and in a few months they hud 
funds enough to hire a chapel, whioh they converted into the 
Eclectic Institute, and where they organised Sunday evening 
lectures aud debates for entire , winter oeoaons. At Yarmouth 
airailar results were achieved ; and thus in all parts of the 
country Bradlaugh was laying the foundation of the power he 
now possesses. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

LeavfS Bu*wm— L* cturus for Ganbuldi — St era Despatch**— Walts with 
Eye* — The Papal Police sod limdJ.mgh’s Revolver — A Yankt-e to tba 
Rescue* — Religious Persecution at (Sucrnmijr— A OtiAllangeto th* Autho- 
rities— DaiiUugh his own Bill-puiter— Gentleman lliiiurs — Mobs iuJ 
Menaces. 

S UCU active propaganda work as that described in the last 
chapter would not have been possible if Ilradlangh had 
been compelled to attend regularly at an office, lu 1857, 
after remaing some three years in tho service of Mr. Rogers, 
be left this employ, in order to be u articled" to Mr. Harvey, 
a solicitor. This change turned out most unfortunately. Mr. 
Harvey was plunged in money difficulties, his arrangement 
with Bradlaugh was not only brought by force of cir- 
cumstances to premature cud, but Bradlaugh foun 
himself also involved in considerable pecuniary liabili- 
ties. As misfortunes never come singly, ill-hea.th was now 
the next adversary that beset Bradlaugh’* path. II • was laid 
up with rheumatic fever, and when once ho recovered ho left 
the city altogether. From 1858 to 1861 Bradlaugh worked in 
the provinces, visiting town after town, establishing Secular 
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Societies wherever ho went, and preparing the ground for the 
delivery of lecture*. 

All this time he wa* hardened with the debts that accrued 
fr.»m bis unfortunate connexion with Mr. Harvey, und these 
were eoon to be increased by heavy lawsuits. In the mean* 
wbilu, his comparative freedom from business occupations eo- 
-<l»!eii hi ill (0 devote a great portion of his time, not merely to 
the propaganda of Secularist opinions, but to delivering lectures 
in support of Garibaldi. At each of th»*ae meetings Brndlaugh 
invited his audience to subscribe funds on behalf of the Itsliun 
patriots, atul was able to send in all a hundred guineas which 
he bad thus collected. This gift elicited a special letter of 
thanks from Garibaldi, who did not fail to recognise the guod 
woik Rrndlaugh had dune for bis causa. Nor was Brodlaugh's 
acquaintance with Italian uffaira limited to the book® and letters 
be had read on the subject. He found means of visiting the 
country on several occasions. 

There wa* a combination of business and political interest 
that caused him to undertake these journeys, and thus may 
proved doubly attractive. He did not, however, alway* escip* 
from *ho«c dangers which, abroad mors than ut hum*, be-»ot 
poll li chins. The police were soon put on the alret when 
Bradluugh arrived in Italy, aud they evidently kept a keen 
watch over hi® every movement. Thus it wus ascertained that 
Bradluugh, who wus at Naples, had received a packet of poli- 
tical letters a few days after Bomba’s lull. It has been said 
that walls have Cars. In this cams they evidently possessed 
eyes. 

Bradlaugh was in the room of his hotel, alone, and, as he 
thought, safe from all observation. A friend then entered, 
and without any conversation of a nature that could bo over- 
heard. gave him the packet which ho h*d volunteered to take 
over to England with him. Though as a rule not devoid of 
prudence, be so little suspected any danger on thi* occasion 
that he took no special precaution. He left Naples in a steam- 
boat sailing under the flag of the two Sicilies, and all went 
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sraootfly, excepting the ship, till they reached Civitn Vecchia* 
Here, to the surprise if not to the alarm of the passenger*, 
i boat-lond of Papal gendarmes came on board. Even at thia 
moment Bradlaugh was not yet on hi* guard, and had the 
gendarme* at once made for his portmanteau they might hare 
aeizod the despatches. 

The sub-ofSerr preferred, however, resorting to what he 
doubtless considered a very clever stratagem. lie politely 
inquired for Mr. Bradtnugh, whom ho discoverd with so little a 
difficulty that it is probable hebnew perfectly well the principal 
characteristics of his general appearance. With much polite- 
ness, this officer informed him that the British Consul wished 
to see him on shore. This at once put Bradlaugh on his 
guard. 'If he went on shore be would bo on Roman soil, 
aubject to the Papal laws, and there was no guarantee for hia 
safety. Oil the other hand, he did not know the Euglish 
consul had no business with him. Evidently this was 
but a mere trap, so Bradlaugh with equal politeness, 
refused to lund, and hastened down to the cabin, where he had 
left the portmanteau that contained the despatches. 

It was not long before he was joined by the full force qf 
the Fapal gendarmes who proceeded this time with less cere- 
mony. They ordered him to show hia luggage, and evidently 
• knew that it contained the secret despatches. Bradlaugh now 
understood that he bad been betrayed. Yet no one at Naples 
could have soon him when he reooivoi tho letters, and the 
wall salone could have soon the transactions, unices a hole had 
been made through them and a watch kept on all bis notions. This, 
fact, is the only rxpluontion that can bo given of the ^circums- 
tance. 

In answer to the demand for his luggage, Bradlaugh at once 
produced hi* ELiglish passport and assumed that this would 
suffice to shirld him from further annoyance. Tho docu- 
ment was, however treated with the profounds* contempt, and 
the Papal police now prepared to break open the portmanteau. 
In vain Brudlaugh protested t»lu*t be was uu lfir tho flag oi tbs 
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two Sicilies, that ho was not under nor subjeot to the Papal 
laws ; the Papal gondurme* wero undeterred by any such 
arguments. The position was becoming desperate, and Brad- 
laugh found himself terribly out-numbered ; but he had'learnt 
the value of coolness, deter mi nation, and audacity. 

Without any more argument he set himself against hia 
portmanteau, drovr u heavy, six-chambered naval revolver 
from the voluminous recesses of his coat ; cocked, and aimed 
at the nearest Papal genjarmo. He then simply and quietly 
promised to blow out tho brains of the first individual who 
attempted to tonch his luggage. In spite of this threat a 
rush might have been made. Bradlaugh was surrounded by 
foe*, and might, in any case, have been attacked behind. But 
at this juncture an American, who h\l been watching the 
wholo incident with considerable interest, was so delighted at 
the 1 * Britisher’s pluck" that ho suddenly Santa bed up a chair, 
and springing forward, took up a firm stand back to back with 
Bradlaugh, crying, while waviag the chair about with fearful 
energy ; “ I guess Pll stand by Britisher ! ,f 

This turn of events somewhat startled the Pupal gendarmes. 
Thov did not like the look of Bradluugh's formidable weapon, 
and the American had destroyed all chance of seizing him by 
surprise from behind. They were numerous enough to over- 
come this resistance, but not without a serious risk of loss of 
life, and they hesitated for some time how to procood. At last 
they resolved to shirk tho responsibility ou others, and go on 
**h ore for further instructions. The moment they had loft tho 
ship Bradlaugh employed this reprieve in bringing all tho 
pressure possible to bear upon the captain, who was, after 
aome trouble, persuaded to put on steam, anil sail out to sea 
before the gendarme* had t ime to return. A few days later 
Bradlaugh reached London, and hal the satisfaction of deliver- 
ing the letters, and of receiving the thanks and the praise 
which were the just but only reward for his firm conduct. 

While alluding to Italy, it should perhaps be noted that 
during the voyage Bradlaugh boga" Jr inking light claret*. 
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This Me did only under the urgent advice of his doctor, and 
after his severe attack ol rheumutio fever. Thus, though still 
an ardent advocate of temperance, Bradlaugh eeftred to he a 
teetotaller. 

Daring the year 1801, as during the previous yearn, Brad- 
laugb travelled alt over England, and not only combated viru- 
lent opposition, raising tbc voice of Freetbonght where its echo 
had never been heard* but by his zealous advocacy he came into 
conflict with the law, and was, therefore, involved iu aoveial 
•flifs which obaorbed much of his time and cost large sural* 
Bradlaugh bvl shown at Wigan, at Norwich, and at many 
other places that mere mobbing, yells, and brickbats would not 
prevent his steady work. Where the audiences were disorder- 
ly he appeared again and again, till he had taught them better 
manners. But now new methods were to be employed against 
him. lie wa* to be threatened with legal proceeding!, iu the 
hope that the man who oeornd a brick might frar a writ l 

The first incident of this sort occurred at Ltuorusey, Here 
u partisan (Mr. Beudall) hud been prosecuted for distributing 
some of BriulLftiigh'd pamphlet*, on the ground that they were 
opposed to religion, and condemned to u line of £20. This sen- 
tence Bradlaugh coucuived to bo altogether unjustifiable, and 
be ut onoe determined to test the question by renewing, in the 
mo*>t accentuated manner possible, the uffouoe, wdiich could 
only be punished under the old Blasphemy Laws, On the 
10th of January Mr. Bcndall hud been fined, and a few weeks 
latter Bradlaugh sailed for Guernsey ; and aftor a capital p&3- 
page reached the little island, where ,h<» found Mr. Bemlall 
anxiously waiting him on the pier. A royal salute of ruiten 
eggs, ho hurriedly warned Bradlaugh, had been prepaired to 
welcome him, and a most Chri*tnm lady had subscribed, bo 
was authoritatively informed, a large sum for the purchase ol 
these traditional emblems of a people®, wruth. 

When Cardinal Wiseman visited Guorasoy ho hail to rim 
the gauntlet in an open boat under a heavy fire of wretteu 
eggs, and even worse missiles were used to express the island- 
firs’ detestation of Popery. In spite, however, of the piepara- 
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tions BrndUagb was fortunate enough po escape for the mo- 
ment. Yet tb»-re could bo no mistake as to the course he in- 
tended to per 4iie, for hi caused the following handbill be frco- 
ly circulated the day before hi* arrival 

* T*> M. U Prouureur, In t h? C^nrgy (aspeaully of the Methodiit Na»r 
Canned m), *11 I to the public of Ouofimy : — 

* Gdorlemort.— I sfedi le itirs ta tbn Amiably ftmim, on February 
77th and fcSth, when I «b .11 en ieivnr to prove that the Dibit! is not a rerol 
ation from an nll-jwrfscA D»»itv • • • 

u l am oerveciulfyr lodo^ed to visit you. b*ca<i*> l hsvo h*v-.t, with fed* 
incfi of itwp rc^rrt, tint you, M. io Procureur, nn<l you, genllamoa of tiie 
e'onjy, hove permitted to <Uy the revival of on institution belo't’iig to an 
urnoroot pwt, and have* evoke- i th* law to tieftfDii s rn|ijji.ir\ wiiic-i, iftfroiji 
Go«l, 4'ioiild u*ed no such paltry aid, but shoolil stand impregnabl^ be- 
(UiiBe true. 

4 * Yon who w 're ptrtips. active or ftcqniea»*inff, in the Into proaorctio* 
of Mr. Steul»i*n ItoodaH 9 l clkdlnugu ynu to ilcfunl yoar faith in fr.v ami 
birditciifluoii You h.ve no rveouroe ; you havo cntor«l the lists with the 
w«sk weapon* of paneeatina, uud I invite you to retrieve y.mr honor, if 
ynu linn?, by Mteatiag yoar nae.uis if defence from a more potent sriuj* 
ry— that of bon tat, manly thought. ’ 

Brndlangh’a Crafc visit on landing was to the Assembly 
Rooms, which had been previously hired lor him ! he found, 
however, that the proprietor now refused him admittance, and 
would give no sort of explanation for thus breaking tko con- 
tract. It was therefore necessary to engage another room, and 
this was done satisfactorily ; but there now arose other diffi- 
culties. The printer refused to print any bills, and the town 
crier could not bo induced to make any announcement. Ha- 
ving foreseen these impediments, Bradlaugh had taken tho 
precaution of having bills already printed in London, and the** 
be had brought with him ; but there was still another obstacle, 
no bill-poster would undertake to put them up. 

This petty warfare was not calculated to overcome such a 
man as Branlaugh. It only amused him. His mission was 
not to be baffied by a bill-postor : and therefore Mr. Bendali 
and Bradlaugh both sallied forth, armed with pasto-pot, brush, 
and ladder, and guided by the bright moonbeams, had soon ad- 
vertised the forthcoming lecture on all the prominent hoard- 
ing* of tho town. BnuUangh’s next 'action was to address a 
letter to all the persons who had taken part in the prosecution 
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of Mr. Bendnll, inviting them either to prosecute him for the 
forthcoming repetition of ibe offence, or if not, to tender an 
apology to Mr. Benda) 1. 

All this done on a Toes lay : on the Wednesday in- 
tent* excitement reigned throughout the town. Some one. 
evidoutly more orthodox in religion than in spelling, had 
chalked on the walls : u Djwn«with tho Infidlec” — " Away with 
the lutidlea!" Two boards, on which the lecture was ennouue- 
■ecd, were torn awav from the hotel door, and were with diffirul- 
t t recovered. At last the hour of the lecture approached mid 
Bradlaugh found the street near the hall crowded with people 
hue nobody hardly dared enter. Throughout the whole island 
Brailuugh had but one friend, one person to help him* If the 
ftiob, infuriated by drink and fanaticism, should attempt, as it 
had been urged, to throw hnn into tho sea, there was but one 
friend on whom be could rely it wai impossible, under those 
oirouauUncea, to establish a door-keeper, money-taker, and a 
eystero ot control. Free adtni«a ion to the hall became a necessity. 

No sooner had Brad.'augh begun to address the empty 
benches than the crowod outside, unable, or probably unwilling 
to control their curioeity, precipitated themselves into the build- 
ing, which they soon filled to excess; even the staircases wore 
crowded, and many nersone outside were unable to giin admit- 
tance. When once brad laugh was fairly launched in bis sub- 
ject lie waa interrupted by a terrific uproar in tho streets; 
i hen followed a bat luring of the shutters, groan* and hoots, 
crici and menaces resounded ou all sides. For twenty minutes 
Brad.augh sougl£ to weather the etorm by mere force of lungs, 
trusting thu his voice might be hoard above the din; but at 
Isat he determined to go out, and seek to appear the people. 
B. M i 0 f those who were in the hall to keep their seat*, lie left 
the pit (form Some person, endeavored to persuade him that 
it would not be safe for him to go out.ide alone, bat ns there 
wu no one to accompany him, be went and found a huge mob, 
composed of a number ef weli-dre.^d persons, who were en- 
coumgmg a number of lad. to break the shutter, with soma 
, stones. A. Brudlaugb walked up to them they ran away ; then 
astouc was thrown, and passed wonderfully near his head. 
Thereupon all the men, women and children set up a tremen- 

™ # M Ut ’ “ Ti 1Ch n Cr, ?f of * larra and y®ll« of execution 
were duly mingled. Bradlaugh, un.ble to make himself heard 

l ±ZZS h •,!“» bow * d ««P«tfaUy and walked toSSdTS 

anS begged Bradlaugh to return to the hall i^Ttalaed bii 
life, advice which he ultimately followed. J “ 
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His appearance outside leema to have produced food efl%efc f 
for on hia returning to the lecture the noil* was not no great, 
nnd it finally subaided altogether* The bulk of the audience 
were evidently favourably impressed by the address, and at its 
conclusion Brud laugh publicly repeated the offanoe tor which 
Mr. Bendall bud b*i*ti punished, by distributing about one 
h mid red tiucte on " What docs tbc Bibie Touch-?* * Though 
the people inside frequently applauded the lecture, the crowd 
outmde accompanied Brudlaugh homo with cues of fci Kill the 
Infidel ; 9 M Murder the Infidel.” 

The second day the excitement hud great! r increased, 
Brndlaiigh wu.i wurned that the quay porters had been persu- 
aded to attack him ; a threatening mob was stationed tor tho 
better part of the aay outside bis hotel, and among thebo tho 
porters were more especially noisy, but their fury was due not 
.-o much to the spirit of religious favour os to tlx* spirits iu tho 
libations with which they had been plied Tiirougb this sea 
of indignation Brndluugh bad to push his way to the hall, 
where, however, he found a very respectable audience waiting 
for him, and during tho first twenty minutes they listened 
with marked attention to his lecture, which was this time on 
the New Testament. 

Outside, some respcctably-dresscd individuals bad been 
exciting Uhi mob, and suddenly the latter made a rush at a 
plat-glass door, burst it open, and came tumbling und screaming 
into the room. Many of these interrupters were quite drunk, 
and Bradhiegb, descending from tbc platform, luuud it no 
easy matter to turn them out of tho hall again. Nevertheless, 
he went up alone to the most obnoxious among them, aud con- 
ducted them to the door. It must bo said, also, that the sympa- 
thies of the bulk of the audience were now with Bradtaugh, in 
so far as they resented this unmannerly interruption of the 
right of meeting. 

When this wecJing was partially accomplished, Brudlangh 
once more resumed his lecture, to bo again interrupted by uu 
nttempn to turn the gas out, and by ibe breaking up of several 
forma and chairs. At last ho concluded a more or lees im? 
perfect address, and then walked home amid new cries ef '*Kt]| 
the Infidel ” 4 " Pitch the Infidel into the aea.” But no one, 
somehow, seemed inclined to commence the utta<k. Hie size 
nnd evident strength intimidated the people. Strange to ary, 
the authorities had permitted drink and leave of abeeuoe tu a 
largo number of sildiers, who wero more especially noisy and 
rioteoua; and there is no knowing bow matters would have end- 1 
cd but for the adroitness displayed by Madame Ltval, Had land- 
lady of the Hotel de I* Europe, where liradlau^h had taken 
rooms. With great eoolne>s ehe pretended to show BradlaugU • 
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a better way out o f the hotel, but in reality led him a dark 
room, where she locked him up for a couple of hours, till the 
excitement hail subsided. 

On tho ensuing Friday Bradlaugh left Guernsoy, with the 
mob still hissing nt his heels. No proeeoution was attain p. 
ted against him; Ibut his expenses were hoavy . (they in- 
olnled the dvatgo dm? to the tnllj.im-i his receiptswere mV, 
Mr. Bendall and a gentleman of French extraction wore the 
only persons who helped to defray these cost*. 

In July of the nance year, Mr Birker, Bradlaugh’ s co-editor 
visited Guernsey, and was well received, no one attempting any 
violence. # No proceedings were taken against Brndluugh, ami 
the authorities recognised tacitly that they had been in the 
wrong. The battle wan therefore most edecesafnl, «o fur as 
Bradlaugh was eonoerned. nnd there i» uow u regular Frco- 
ihougot party iu iue island. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A Lecture Prohibited— Bnulluugh Arraated— The Police Court— Tim Police 
Entrapped— Proofed iap» against tlm Pnlieo — A Pn-jodicel Vordwt— 
A New Inquisition — Appeal— Dpbt and Work— lnexeoamg Popularity 
—Riots at Dumfries — Kiot* at Burnley. 

T)rai>laugh had barely escaped from tho dangers and annoy- 
*1* um-es incident on hit visit to Guernsey, when ho found 
himself involved in a new series of troubles! Ho h id been in- 
cited, while at Plymouth, to extend hie lecturing to Dcvon- 
porL _ The park of tho town was open to preachers of all deno- 
minations ; tho people wore in the hah t of mooting there, and 
, it was. urged iliac Bradlaugh ought also to make himself | heard 
on this spot: The Devon port Young Men's Chri«tian Associa- 
tion took, however, an altogether ditloreut view of the subject. 
Pressure was brought to' bear on the authorities, and whan 
Bradluigh made his appearance he was met by the Superin- 
tendent of Police, who informed him tha! for the moment all 
preaching had been prohibited. A? Bradlaugh knew that Ik 
was at a military atation. nnder military, and not under com- 
mon law, he at onue 'submitted , but determined to do belter 
next time. 

- Jlti Steer, acting as the representative of the Plymouth 
and Dlvonport St-cular Socioty, rented a field near to the park 
for the purpose of delivering two lectures, and obtained a ro- 
gular receipt, in which all the details were entered. Bills an- 
nounced the evens, and Bradlaugh found n good attendance. 
The Superintendent of Polio? h.*d colled on Mr. Steer, and 
endeavored to make him cancel the contract, and, failing 
in Ibis, was also present lit the meeting. The proceeding* 
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had barely begun, an.l Bradlaugh had not had lime to 
*ay mow than these word®, - Friends, I am about to ad- 
dress you on tbc Bible/* if bon the Superintendent came forward 
to arrest him. 

Bradlaugh naturally objected to such interference, an! 
urged that he had a reoeipt lor the renting of the field, and 
therefore possess! property rights. This protest was met by 
six policemen, who for all answer attempted to mako him 
secure Two held each arm, and the remaining two devoted 
themaelvos to the close supervision of hia coat collar. One of 
them (D 19 wore b.s letter and number), ran h:s knuckles ifito 
Bradlaugb’s neck in a most objectionable manner. RnulLmgU 
found himself altogether in a trying position. His first anxiety 
wna that of restraining the anger of hia followers, whom be 
feared would compromise the whole nffiir hy committing a 
breach of the peace. Then be hail to quell hit own temper, 
which certainly the police triad their beat to excite; and 
finally he had to display sufficient strength to show that after 
all ho would not endure to much violent. Thus when he had 
appealed to D 19 several times to desist from hurting hia neck, 
Urmllaugh was compelled at last to send his elbow into the 
pdiceraau’a ribs with just that amount of force necessary to 
inculcate a sense of prudence In fact it was not till the police 
were made aware, by physical demonstrations, that Bradlaugh 
was strong enough to break loose and knock one or two of 
them down, that thi-y treated him *itb comparative gentle- 
SM. 

When once they had expelled him by force from the field, 
Bradlaugh attempted to return and continue hia fecture, and 
he wai consequently re-arrested and conducted to the polioa- 
station. Boil was of course soon forthcoming, but was most, 
unfairly refused, and Bradlaugh consigned to a cold stone cell 
with do fire or light, obair or stool For abont throe hours ha 
remained in this ^cheerless imprisonment, whon, by the inter- 
•cation of influential friends, ho was allowed to come out into 
the carridor or lobby, where he found at least a Btove and 
light. Here he met Mr. Steer, who had endured a similar fate, 
and had been locked up in a soparate cell, for interfering oa 
Mr. Brad laugh's behalf. 

The next moruiug they were taken into Court, passing 
through a trap-door into the prisoners' dock, and following 
on the footstep* of an unfortunate felon who had been locked 
up iu a neighbouring cell during the same night. But a hearty 
burst of cheering greeted Bradlaugh and his friend when they 
first appeared, making them feel that it was an honor rather 
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•ft%n s di«j?r*e*> to b» thus persecuted for seeking to propagate 
what they conn lered to be the truth. 

It wi»b aoon discorere J that a legal blander had been com- 
mitted; Bradlaagh oould not be prosecuted for his opinions, 
for no time h«l been allowed him to express any opinions. A 
charge of " exciting a breach of the pence, and assaulting the 
constable in the execution of his daty” was then manufactured. 
Two lawyers appeared agalnct Brad laugh. Seven magistrate* 
*sat on the bench, who were certainly not predisposed in his 
favor. The charge was false, but still it was at first well main- 
tained, and might bavo boon successful, for all the evidence of 
the witnesses in Brndlaugh’a defence was refused on the ground 
that they were unbelievers. Forlunately sovorsl Nonconfor- 
mist*, who were indignant at tin pious parjury of Bradlnugh’s 
persecutors, came forward, and their evideuce turned th* caso. 
Bradlaugh had defended himself and bis companion in mis- 
fortune, Mr. Steer, and wrung a vor<He*. of acquittal from tha 
reluctant bench of magistrates. After this success, Bradlaugh 
announced in full Court, th.t he would deliver the le;ture that 
hal boon interrupt) to an auliouci assemble 1 in tbo borough, 
and sue the superintendent of police for unjustly arresting 
him. 

In the conduct of his case, Bradlaugh elicited the warmest 
praise oven from his adversaries Tho Wtttern Morning Hews 
stated that “ his examination of the witnesses was conducted 
with a facility and with a regularity explained only by the 
fact of his hiving been e located for the legal profession. Ha 
sustained his equanimity of temper in an admirable inainir.” 
round the doors of the Court, tho difficulty of gaining admit- 
tance, tho comfqtrabla scat given to Mr. Bnidlaagh and two 
lady friends on the Town Council benches near tho dock, tho 
enthusiastic cheers that greeted Bradlaugh’ s appearance, the 
item intervention. of his worship the Mayor iu favor of order. 
" Thore was," adds this paper, ** e large number of gentlemen, 
including many dissenting ministers of various denomina- 
tions; but whil^they declared against tho principles that Mr. 
Bradlaugh, professed, they could not help admiring his remark* 
ible precision. hi» culm and collected demeanor, and the 
ability with which he conducted his own case as well as hi* 
friend's." .•••••Ml * Tha only untter of regret by the majority 
•f those present was that he was pursuing a career which they 
regarded as a decided perversion of a powerful intellect" 

The first of Braalaugh's threats was soon and ©tererly 
carried oat. He had deolared thst he would aldrase a Dcvon- 
port audience in spite of all thst the authorities might do to 
prevent him After a consultation of war an expedient was 
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oiHC&vercd, and the following announcement circulated all over 
the town:— 

The Ijtxouport TnJspetvUni described the large crowds collected 
“ In c nieqaisMto o! idviii rw.' iv<«d, * InconacUfT will deliver &□ open- 
air kUIionh m Sunday Afternoon, and will be p«e<ent near |iui Dcironport* 
Park Lodge, about La J juut ten, id ordsr to vindicate the light of free 

ap**k.'’ 

This notke gave rise to the impression that Bradlaugh 
intended to lecture in the park, or that ho had hired u tbree- 
oorpered iieM, from the owner of which the police had probably 
failed to obtain any information. In any ca*e, when Bnvilougb 
reached Devonport Park Lodge, at the appointed time, he 
found a large and eager crowd assembled to hear him, and to 
see what would be the upshot of this defiance of the authori- 
ties. Everything bad been prepared to again arrest Bmdluugh. 
Mr. Superintendent Ed wards, followed by twenty-eight police- 
men, was known to be on hi* road to the ineeting-plucn. Some 
soldier*, even, were held iu readiness to quell whatever liot 
might result from Bratilaugh's arrest. 

But, instead of stopping in the park, Bradluugh followed 
by immense crowd of people, who were in no wise deterred by 
a ficio© downpour of rain, made his way Stonc-huuso Creek, 
a small tributary of the River Tomer. II ere, amid expression 
of surprise, he embarked on a little boat, rowed out to u larger 
boat, moored within nine feet of the bhore, on which a sort of 
plutform ha>l been contrived, and then at. one© began hisaddreBS. 
A few moments later, Superintendent Edwards and bis twenty- 
eight policemen bnrflt through the crowd, but when they saw 
the position that Bradluugh had taken up, the bitterne.*s of 
their disappointment was altogether beyond the power of des- 
cription. They knew full well Bradlangh hud found out that 
though Devonport, Stone-bonse, and Plymouth foiru together a 
garrisoned und forlifiKl town, divided by the ltiver Tamer, 
yet all the water to the sea comes under tbe separate jurisdic- 
tion of tfaltasb, which is some miles further on ! Roars of laugh- 
ter, jeers and cheers further added to tbe disconsolate look of 
the Superintendent and the Mayor, who wae also on the spot, 
armed with the Riot Act, which, doubtless, he would have* 
been glad to read. 

To add to their discomfort, Bradlaugh bowed with profound 
reverence to the Superintendent, told him that he was there, 
in spite of the police, to assert the Englishman's proud right 
of free speech, and offered him a free ticket to bis lectures at 
the Free Institute, where be would be moro comfortable than 
out uf duurs in thu storm and rain. lie also declared that 
whenever he returned to this neighborhood it was his intention 
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«ot to go away without addressing a Dcvonport audience : and 
if be wan excluded from the green fields or a comfortable build- 
ing, which ho was always r6ady to hire, he would lecture, as 
on this occasion, to an audience assembled in the borough of 
Devon post from u vessel placed out of their jurisdiction 

Infuriated at his defeat, Superintendent Edward* now 
sought to jperange himself on the boatman; but here also pre- 
caution* bad been taken. The boat had been hired on the 

{ previous Jfriduy, and the owner had no knowledge whatsoever 
or what purpose. In the meanwhile tbc publicans of Devon- 
port, fn -ft ting by the absence of the public, did a largo 
business in the sale of spirits and beer during the hours of 
divine service. 



Alter his acquittal by the Devonport magistrates, Brodlaugb 
had written to Mr. Edward**, but the Superintendent informed 
the messenger who brought him the letter that be would take 
no notice of it, and that it should simply be thrown in the 
vanic-paper basket, Bradlaugh, therelon*. put the ciso in the 
hands of Mr. Levereon, the well known solicitor, who had so 
ably conducted the detencee of Simon Bernard, lilr. Tnielove, 
and Tchorzewski. Initiatory slope were taken to biing the 
matter to 1 1 its I in tho Superior Court, by an action for u>*wult 
and false imprisonment against Mr. 8uperiiit*iid«iit Bdwmd*. 

This an nounesment caused a great sensation at Devon port. 
The Watch Committee and tl»e Young Meu # a Christ ian Society 
took up the cause of the police; but in the meanwhile tho only 
result of their efforts to suppose Bradlaugh was to ii cre ise 
the public curiosity, and his lectures were consequently attend- 
ed by specially large, attentive, and respectable audiences. In 
fact he coqld never have produced so great an impmarion so 
soon, or won so many partuans, but for the injudicious inter- 
ference with hi* right of speech. 

The trial relating to thisafiVir came off at the Extra Av^i- 
* z*a, Nisi Priu* Court, and certainly tho own at issue was aa 
important one, not merely on account of its bearing* on Brud- 
laugb, but n? on ub* tract question which touched upon tho 
liberties of every Engli-hmun Indeed, how could it be main- 
tained tin'll because a town happened to bw a garrison town the 
police should be able, even in times of profound pence, to 
institute u sort of censorship over the s|**rche# delivered in a 
park where it was customary to hold public incur mgs, and 
even to arrest individual speakers whose views they *iid not 
approve. Unfortunately, Bradlaugh, in disputing this matter, 
was persuaded to have counsel, and Sir Robert Collier, who was 



entrusted wilh the brut, commenced his speech by expressing 
sorrow or his client’s upiuiuu?. Ibis introduced the religious 
element into the matter, and aa Bradlaugh had to deal with a 
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ipeo.a! jury, composed of Devonshire landowners, they only 
£*vc him a farthing damages. It ia somewhat difficult to 
explain tbeir verdict. After a long trial, Bradlaugh won hia 
case easily. It was proved that a;mrt from the deprivation of 
liberty, Bradlaugh bad incurred a direct loss of £7 15*., end 
vet the jury would only award nominal damage*. Probably 
the jury thought the plaintiff was legally right in bringing the 
action, but, being ait Attaint, roust be morally wrong They 
therefore attempt to strike the balance between what they con- 
sidered legal right and moral wrong, by giving a favorable 
verdict, but only allowing a farthing damage*. 

Thia decision naturally occasioned the greatest indignation. 
It was qualified by the Morning Star aa ** a flagrant denial and 
. mockery of justice." 

“ Why/' asked the win* paper. “thoafd not Sir Richard Mayae dr ax a 
I oodon editor i'»im bis <lrtk, if Mr. $u peri n tend ?ct KdwarrW may, it tbs 

of a farthing, t«k* OaVoaport l ^cturcra to prison ? It appears ttut tlia 
plaintiff in thia action pats fortii hia opinion*, fxotu week to week, in a 
r ewip*|v r or migjxine . an»i aa ba ha* bwo fourteen ye* re a kcUirer, ha 
uumc in many pUo.a Acid a plitr^nn and an auJienoe. In Deronport, it 
eeotns, had loL*n r^fuaed the uaa of public building, and it wa* then resolved 
to null him out hj g 0 vn hired field. We Cuidd not have auppaiied it poa* 
title tint inch a thiox would have been dorm withio the biwtiora of this 
it liuid ; ami we do not believe that, if the ciau be taken to a second trial, 
another jury will be found to cive a verdict io faror of u* li rampant 
•pti sedition." 

According to Punch, by the fact of 

Magistrates b.^crMning judges of controversy, and the pouc^mtn nil- 
forcing their decry**, tbs office of justice of tlie pe&c > will become * h *ly 
cfDjn indeed, and t ha constabulary will rise into familiars of a Hritith 
Inquisition." 

Encouraged by these and many other newspapers, Brail- 
laugh dutermined i-o Uik* the matter before a *np;rior Court, 
and to leave no atone unturned till he had thoroughly vindi- 
cated his rights to enjoy freedom of speech, whatever the 
character of hia views. Uo, therefore, ultimatelv carrie 1 the 
case to the Court in fianca, and. unaided, plea led there for two 
dsya before Lord Chief Justice Erie an I a full bench of judder. 
This did not veiy muterully improve HradUugh’s position, but 
it frnduocd a givut «-ffect on the public, and raised an outcry 
io favor of free KMoeh. Further, the Borough authorities 
wore now com pel 1**0 to face weighty legal expenses ; and all 
this trouble, tbe*e repeated trials, the enormous amount of 
bubiic crit bum br ight to bear on the actieu of the Borough 
authorities, servid ns a warning to all L>cal Boards and 
administrations throughout the country. It was foil that 
henceforth it would be dangerous to trifle with Freethought 
lecturer*, end especially. with Bradlaugh. A less stubborn 
resistance might Lave made the posiuou of the party far more 
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difficult Ai it \9 t whenBradlangh visits Devonport, Plymouth, or 
Stone-house, he can now obtain the largest halls, and these are 
always crowded with attentive audiences. 

This lawsuit added,, however, to the extent of severul hun- 
dfei pound*, to the debts which had resulted from Bradlaagh’* 
unfortunate connexion with M r. Harvey, In the contest he 
had not revived any general support. Mr. Joseph Bur keif 
hie oo-editof, set his face against the collection of sab-crip, 
lions ,so as to fight the matter out in the law courts. Bruit- 
laugh received, however, considerable sums from a fervent 
though any one of his friend, wb* made it his or her duty to help 
him in his arduous struggle. 

These Various lawsuits brought Bradlaugh into constant 
relation with Mr. M. R. Ldvorson, who had been solicitor for 
Bernard, and this ended in hie return to business. Mr Lever- 
son [offered Bradlaugh * articles,” and again, this time for two 
years, be worked tn a solicitor's office. Daring that peiiod he 
continued, nevertheless, to edit the National Reformer , and oa 
Sundays only used to lecture in the provinces. 

The National Reformer was in itself, however, growing to 
be a matter of some importance. The first year's inaome amount- 
ed roughly, in donations, to £19 ; in shares, co £311 ; in ad- 
vertisements, to £16 : and in the sale of the first forty-six 
auneber* to £1,27 A. All expenses pari, tbore remained close 
upon £100 hash in hand. It is not often that papers depend- 
ing upon such slender means, and Jopen ling almost exclusive- 
ly on their sale for their income, can show so favorable a bn* 
lanoe ►bujtVter so short an existence. But the sensation 
Bradlaugh was creeling throughout the country is sufficient 
to account for this. In the eirly part of 18#1 he hal his adven- 
tures at Guernsey and Devonport, which # bavo boeti described 
at some length, and which served to make his paper and work 
koowu ; but there w *ro many other smaller disturbances that 
* all contributed to win supporter*. 

Thus, immediately after his triumphant contest with the 
authorities at Devonport, Bradlaugh became the cause of riol* 
at Dumfries and at Burnley Fanaticism is a very contagious 
complaint. If it happens to attack ever so small a knot of 
people, it soon spreads, and seta a town ail tut*, end there is no 
knowing when this complaint may break out. Sometimes 
Bradlaugh, on reaching a town whero be was announced to lec- 
ture, found that all was perfectly quiet. Those persons who 
wore interested in the subject which ho hud selected to dUciiss 
came, others came out of curiosity — they were picasod or not, 
according to their tastes and opinions ; and the meeting was 
snore or less enthusiastic, and there the matter ended. Qu 
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other occasions it happened that some persona, indignant at the 
promise ut 11 visit fro n Brail igb, would busy them*elvc3 in 
exciting the pvisiun* of too mob or of certain classes, nnd 
hence h wtile dam lustration* arose, whicu often concluded in 
riot, • . 

The idea nf apposing Brmilaugh ^ ith his own weapons, 
those of plan, straiahiforwi d argument, di«l not at* often eug- 

ileelf ; and it is to this spirit nf intolerance, of wild, riotous 
fanaticism, that Brndlvigh owes much of his popularity and the 
sympathy he ha* elicited. Viiny persons of broad and toler- 
eni views would not hive been so ready to listen to him but 
that they fwll it incumbent on them to show that they, at 1***1 
did u >t belong to an unjust and noisy tnob. 

Thus when Bradlaugh, after leaving Devnnport, arrived 
at Dumfries he at once perceived, when riding from the station 
1 1 the hotel, that the t>wn was in n state of great excitement. 
Liter in the day he sbvrtol for the hall where hiwu to lecture 
u lull half hour before the time, and yetth* sleet* were already 
thronged with maltitued* of agitate f people. lie hid not gone 
fir wiion some one ring a boll, wb.oii was evidently meant for a 
pignul, as at that very moment there arose a ch >ms of yells 
groans and otber expressions of displeasure. At thi door of 
the hall an individnil wiio wu iliitribning tracts pushed 
BrviUugh rudely hick, just ta if he. anl nit the lecturer, hvi 
rented the place. Winn Brndlaugh finally m inaged to gain 
admittance, he found the htnUotne hill alroaly half full of 
people. Near the pbtfirm there wit n little door, which the 
mob were attempting to fifCi open, anl BraiUugh hid to de- 
vote the time rem lining before the lecture to the careful bar- 
ricading of this aperture. When h i begin to speak, however, 
the eieg«? contiuuol mid ths in sa drowned bis voice. Hi h id 
to content hin&df with sp*nking at intervals, and only deliver^ 
cd tilt* substance of his lecture. 

A I tor n while the gas lamps outside the hall were smash* I, 
apd then stones came crashing through .the skylights. Fortu- 
nately the glass was for tbo must part so thick that it resitted 
the greater number of the atones. The hall was not lit by side 
window.*, but from the roof, otherwise serious injury would 
have been done. When Brai'augh’a friend* left, the mob kick- 
ed and struck them ns they mtde their way through the crowd 
outside hall, but they reserve 1 their , best energies fu* Brad- 
laugh, whom they threatened to kill. Bradlaugh had been 
further informed that die police did not intend to afford him 
any protection, and a* lie w.i* unarmed he thought v, better to 
wait till the excitement hvi appeased. But it seemed as if thi* 
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effervescence was not likely to subside, and Bradlaugh was los- 
ing patience when a little, before mid-night a perioti came and 
conducted him out through a cellar wnicu communicated with 
the hah and cave into a oack street. 

Once in the street, Bradlaugh found himself entirety ulone 
in a strange town, not knowing bis w.iy, and fearing that if ha 
went to any well- frequented street lm might be recognised anil 
attacked. The position was not agreeable. Walking on a lit- 
tle way he reached the river aide, and there discovered n spot 
which was not illuminated by gas ‘and where he might watch the 
passers-by without being biinseif seen. After waiting miiiu- 
time Bradlaiigh determined to pu*h forward to tho ball, think- 
ing that the people must now have dispersed, and that if oim» 
he reached the hull he should bo able to find his ways to tbs 
hotel. When however, he aimed in the street landing to tho 
hull, he met two men and two womeu, who at once recoguized 
him, and ran at full speed to warn the orowd of persous still 
standing waiting for him. There was not a moment to lose 
Turning down a steep dark street Bradlaugh hastened back 
towurds the river before tho alarm was given. On his road lie 
mot a policeman, and determined to walk by hie aide, in the 
hope that he would afford him tome assistance, or might, at 
least, be a witness in case of assault. 

While be was proceeding thus two men posseted, looked at 
Bradlaugh, exclaimed 44 That's him/ 9 and stopped short. Yield- 
ing to a strange impulse or instinct, Bradlaugh suddenly left 
the policeman and walked tip to them, .and before he had time 
to settle in his own minds what he should say. they shouted : 
" We are friends J M Overjoyed at this unhoped roncontre, llrad 
laugh related all his advontures, and was then informed that 
his friends wore, on their side, in a great state of anxiety 
abou t him. They had divided into parties of two, and were ran- 
sacking the whole town in the hope of finding him. Eventually 
they met one of these couples a shore di*t*uc* farther on, 
aud dividing tbi3 small force, two of tho party walked a litila 
ahead to see that tho road was clear ; Bradlaugh was thus 
finally conducted to his hotel in safety. 

Ten days later, Bradlaugh was expected to lccturo at Burn- 
ley, and a lew days before the arrival, his opponents posted an 
announcement on all the walls ul tho town relating that he hud 
been mobbed at Dumfries, and indirectly exciting ihc people 
of Burnley to treat him m the same manner. B/adUugtr* 
friends at once issued a reply, admitting the mobbing, but 
appealing to the Burnley people not to bo led into following 
this bad example. The mob, however, had alrea ly boca prgm- 
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nisod, and vary serious consequence* would have ensued but 
that Bra-llaugh's friends showed they wore alio strong. and 
above ali, well disciplined end united in purpose. 

Inside and ontsile the hall there was a great oonoourse of 
poiple, and during Bra Baugh’* lecture it was evident that the 
people could ecaiuelv contain their excitement Wheu Brad- 
laugh concluded, Mr. Riley, ft Methodist, came onthe platform, 
though be refused to bound by the rule that allowed each 
speaker U*n minute*. He persisted, when tho ten minuets were 
over, in t tlkiiig in an irrelevant and offensive manner is spite 
o’ the Chairman’s calls to order. In answering these appeals, 
i in said ho would talk as long as he liked ; and say whut he 
p'ea-ed. At last, after twenty minutes hud been thus expend- 
ed, Brad laugh d«l«rmin>'i that the time of the mening should 
i:o longer be washed. He therefore took hold of the speaker, 
h .d the exercise of a little gentle pressure foroed him back t > 
bis seat 

This served as the signal for the riot. All the Burnley 
Methodists who were in the hull rose to their feet, and wiih 
one spring cleared the entire platform. Brad laugh wj» thrown 
otf backward, and found him>elf sprawling on the floor of the 
hull, with a mass of hum in beings struggling over bim. Hu 
first thought |W 09 to secure anno position whore he might 
breath, and avoid being crushed to (death. Bat he had not 
le koned on the atnugth of his friends. They were as prompt 
to retcae a* the others wore U> attack. BradUugh soou found 
himself safe again, and was accompanied bock to the hotel bv a 
body-guard strong enough to defy his enemies. Also, it iryist 
be said, thut the authorities at ^Burnley did their best to main- 
tain order, while at Dumfries they had, if anything, encouraged 
the mob. But at both towns Bradlaugh mot with the most 
touching marks of devotion and personal attachment Hund- 
reds of frionds were ready to risk their lives to protect him 
against the fury of his fanatical adversaries. They thrust 
themselves forward to receive the blows aimed at him; the 
V*kcd their ribs in the most fearful crushes: they remained un- 
moved under a fire of stones ; and they were ready with words 
of good cheer and hearty encouragement. 

After the above outburst, tho fury of tho mob at Burnley 
soon spent itself. Many persons were, in fact ashamed of 
their own conduct ; and Brudlaugh’a second lecture, delivered a 
few days later, did not occasion any further disturbance. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tfca O&lh Quadra—' Mr*. Milm'i Ctm— on Oik*i— 3n»fl*u;H In 
tka County Court— BraditagVt ttvid^acu ftafassd — Tbe Northampton 
Church Batas. 

D uring this time a certain amount of agitation was spreading 
concerning tbi right of Freethinkers to give evidence in 
lavr courts withoat taking the oith. Sir John Trelawny, after 
working hard for the abolition of Church rates, though* not 
himself* Dissenter, now began to move in the mutter of oath*. 
Having objected to tyranny of enforced payment, he now rais&l 
hit voice agtinai compulsory oaths. The more reverent aud 
earnest among Christians wore also beginning to feel th it oaths 
were ao oommooly administered, aud to person* holding such 
a variety of opinions, that the solemnity of the oath was do- 
graded, and they therefore cuucludai. in accepting the imp*ra» 
tivc prohibitiou*of Scupture, 4t Swear not at all." At Ivlin- 
burgh, a respectable youth named John Armour, taking them 
words in their literal sense, refused to swear, and was there- 
fore sent to prison for a month because he would not give 
evidence, or rather because he objected to take the oath neces- 
sary on giving evidence, Quaker* and Separatists— men, that 
is to say, who belouged to an organised seel, wore allowed to 
affirm ; but the conscientious Christian, who maintained his 
right to an individual opinion, wa.% in this froo country, sent to 
prision because he refusal to dUobey the order given in Scrip- 
ture, M Swear not at all' 1 

To take an oath and kiss the Bible it was necessary, not so 
much to believe in the Bible as to believe in an avenging deity, 
H What will become of you when you die V 9 said one of our 
police magistrates to a youth of fourteen, who was witness in a 
prosecution for robbing a shop/ u I don't know," replied the 
befv ; “ I am not old enough to be oertain about it/' ** Where 
will you go to if you tell a lie f ’ said another police magi** 
irate to a little girl five years old. u I shall go to *ell, M was the 
prompt reply; and the magistral at onoo took her evidence. 
At Brecon a inan was tried for murder, and the principal evid- 
ence against him was at first rejected, though afterwards admit- 
ted' because the witness was vague as to tne attributes of 
the deity, and thought that w perhaps he might" punish her 
if aha would not tell the truth. 



A strong fooling was arising in favor of the old Judicial 
form of adjuration. If the judge or priest solemnly adjured 
the witness in the Host Holy Name to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, the effect would bo far more 
impressive. This would put a atop to the drone of the crier, 
ending in: rt S’elp you God." The adjuration could not fail 
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o tapress those who do not object to the oath, and would seem * 
bnore solemn than the ordinary one ; while, on the other hand, 
it would be a powerful appeal to the conscience and bettor 
tee lings of those who do object. Thus would be abolished what 
should never be tolerated iuafree country — the questioning 
as to the nature of a man's belief This should be a matter 
between each individual and his conscience. To allow such a 
subject to be investigated by judge or jury is to allow a species 
of intolerance ; it is a mild form of inquisition. Then, again, 
so long as strong religious prejudices continue to exist, the jury 
will be apt to regard the evidence of persons before them in a 
more or leas partial manner, according to what their views may 
bf. This tendency Was clearly demonstrated in tho oai*j of 
Lrudlnugh, v. Edwards. 

At the close of the year 1880, a trial arose at Rochdale con- 
cerning the wrongful detention of a piano. Thu case was one 
of unioriuuttt*' family difference, aggravated by tho faot, ihat 
Mrs. M den, the plaint it, formerly a oocuistent and reaper ade 
Wesleyan, and for some time a pupil teacher, had now become 
a consistent Afcbvi-il. When iu the bos, the defend mt asked 
Mrs, Madcn whether eho believed in a future state of rewards 
arid punishments, and when the answered in the negative, tho 
following dialoguo took place : 

Tho Judge : iou don't toUevo in any human rwponubility for telling 
alia? 

Witness r Yea 

ILi Hiaar: Except to society? 

Witness: Mo, 

Ills Honor : Do yim believe in a (lod who ein punish you for tolling a 

lie? 

Witness : No. 

liifl Honor : Then I cinoot boar you. I nonsuit the plain tiff ■ with 
♦oati uf iio:eni.\at r 4 advocate. II poop^o will insult public opinion in a 
court of j laUcs th-y must iako tho sonaeijueaora. 

Thu #harp, rude language elicited the warmest sympathy 
for the lady who hud been thus treated. Subscriptions were 
collected, the matter was brought before a superior oourr tho 
papers published a number of articles on the subject, and tho 
ca.-^ of Mrs Mad in became a power in tho bauds of the Freeth- 
ought party. The unfavorable decision of the superior court 
atill further demonstrated th-? necessity of legislation on the 
subject; and though the Dili introduced by Sir J. Trelavmy 
was rejected, Rtill there were but few instances in which 
auy measure of a similar kind had been so well received on its 
hist picsenutiun to the Parliament. 
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On this question Godwin had long before very clearly ex- 
pressed an emphatic opinion, and ht* declaratios in stiil impor- 
tant by reason of the source from whence it was derived ; it 
was couched in the following terms : 

w Can there be a practice more prejmsnt with f ala* mn-ality than that 
et admin iaterin if oatba in a court of jaatine f Th© language ii ©rp «sly 
balds ia , 1 Yoi are not to b© believed upon your mere word ; and luers are 
few men reanlnte enough to preserve tlif-maolvns fmn c'o' iminating. when 
they are accustomed, noon the most aolnmo oeettmoa, to bn i -at - \ with 
©oatempt. T« the nnUriolring it b»:*QUt a pJrtary indulgence to the 
oooasioaai tampering with veracity ia affair* of d ii r occurrence, triat they 
are not upon tlieir oaths ; and wn nuy affirm, without risk of error. that 
there ia no cauae of Luaiooerity. prevarication, nod faUrhond wive powerful 
than thia practioe. It treats rersrity in tha scenes of oriUnvy I f© a tin- 
worthy to be regarded. It takes for granted thit nn nun — at letat no man 
of plebeian rank— is to be credited npon hia barn affirmation; and what it 
take* for granted it hta an irresistible tendency to produoe. 



M Wherever ineo of ttooommen energy and dignity of mind litre existed, 
they hire felt the degradation of binding their aMsertioos with an eath. 
The Enirliah Constitution reoogeiese in a partial and imperfect uuener the 
force of this principle, and therefore provide* that, while thv common herd 
of mankind aliall bt obliged so swear to the truth, nothing more shall be 
required from the order of the nobles than a decU*auon upon honor. Will 
reason justify thia distinction ? Men will neror act with that liberal justice 
and conscious integrity which i« their higbeat ornament' till they come to 
tuulei stand what men ar©. He that cootMninat-a his lips with AH oath 
must have been thoroughly fortifiod with previous moral instruction, if he 
be able afterwards to anderstand the beauty of an easy and aunpte 
integrity* 

This high conception is not likely to bo accepted in the 
Courts till enforced by the law. Bradlaugh himself wiw also 
soon involved in a case in which the oath difficulty Afforded 
hia adversaria* an easy moans of defeating him \ shorthand 
writer at Wigan claimed a sum of money from Bradlaugh in ; 
payment for writing a report of one of his dieousaiou ; but 
Bradlaugb refused to pay the entire sum because the reporter 
bai sent a similar account of the proceedings to n Im^t paper, 
* though it had been stipulated be should not. let anyone elee 
have the same material. The matter wan of li;tle importance 
but whatever its merits or demerits, it was never settled, for 
the oath question brought the dispute to an untimely conclusion 
Bradlaugh fought hard against this di«qu dification, which 
debarred him from obtaining justice ; and as the question has 
so recently been revived, though in n very different arena, it 
may not bo out of placB to produce the account of this, Brad- 
laughs first public struggle respecting his right to enjoy, in 
spite of his view, the same privileges as hi* folio w-c jttuirymea:— ; 
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Mr. Msyhew, who repraented the plaintiff, nid : Before Mr. Bradkugh 
is sworn, I most take kave to **k bitn a question, 8ir Mr. Brad laugh. you 
mast not consider that whit I am -going to a*k w intended to be offensive to 
yon ; but as a iiersnn taking part in me administration of the luw in Court*# 
of Justice, I feel it ineuinbent upon mo to pot to you a quwtioa which 
I ant sure you will answer truly and honorably. Willi regret 1 aak you 
if you believe in the religion ■ obligation* of an oath ? 

Mr. Brad laugh : I object that before I am sworn— 

The Judge nakd that no objection could b* made to the question. After 
the oath wan token there could be no objection made. 

Mr Bi&dlaugb : Then 1 think there is a proper form laid down in tb# 
en*r Jacobs it. I.uybonrne, in which qaeahous affect mg my oitnprteDcy 
uiuet bo pnt I will abow one necessity for it. Supposing I make an ui>- 
I me answer the Court tua no power to puauli, but under the mode thorn 
laid down there is a power to punish. 

Tno Judge: That cannot be, for no pereon can be indicted unless h« 
take an oath in some judicial proceeding, which is reluriat to the <\ uwetian 
at mao 

Mr. Bmdkugh , on being ag.iin naked fur a reply to the question, said s 
I hnvo another objection, and that is, thnt und#r un Act of Parliament now 
in farce it is a penal offence to admit I do bold certain opinion* ; and I do 
object to answer any question which will roedor mu hanle to a criminal 

prosecution. 

1 ha Judge still held that the question must be pnf. He did not wish to 
put it strongly, but lie must do it. it was a disagreeable thing to him. 

Mr. Bradlnu^h : I state, in the words of one of the decisions, that 1 con- 
sider tho oath binding upon me. 

The Judge : Do you believe ins fature state of rewards and punJab* 

merit* i 

Mr. Bradlaugb : I state, in the words of »i cane decided 

The Judge: Do you baJiero in a future stair of reward* and piiuishrnunte. 

Mr. Brsdlaugh:* According to the reported opinion of the Juw of the 

The Judge : Tlda is not arguable. 

Mr. Bmdlaugh Permit me to refer you to tho case in which if woe 
decided It was sufficient if there was a belief in a future state of rewards 
and punishment h in this life. 

The Judos : It is absurd to talk of a future stale in this lifo. l>> you 
be io ve in a fu.urv state of rewards and punishment* ? 

Mr. Bind laugh : 1 still ebjoct ; l am not bound to answer the question* 

The Judge : You won’t answer the question 1 

Mr. Bniulnugh : I am ready to bo sworn. 

The Judge : That is not tbo objection. 

Mr. May lie w rood the following extract from “ Taylor on Rvirinnoo : ,f 
“Pewons inwmsible to tho obligations of on oath frosn defect of religious 
sentiment sad belief, are also incompetent to testify as witneaa, becouue tbo 
very nature of an oath oroaqppoaoa the belief in tho existonro'of an omnipsh 
teat, supreme teing, who is the rewarder ef truth aud punisher of laDe- 
bu.xl; without this belief the person uannot be subject to that amotion 
which the law (items an indispensable test of troth.” 

The Judge : 1 have so much reverenue for tbs name of what 1 consider 
the Supreme Deity, that I do not like to pul tho question : Do yon believe 
in the existence of a Ood,‘' because to me. whether by elucatioo or what- 
ever it may be, 1 always think that to u*s that name at any time, event 
there is an extreme oeceesity, is to uso it in vain, ood th. ro is a command 
which accordingly to my belief, tellB me not to do it, 1 did not wm 4 to 
put it so strongly io tho first iostonce. 
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Mr. Bndko^h : fwilltbea oak you, nndor dw Common Law Procedure 
Act of 1854, which id mica affirm .tinn, to permit me to affirm. 

The Judge : It 1 b given to Separatist and some persons who have a 
religion, but do not like to Uke tha oiUi as administered in court* of }aatke, 

to dorm. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I think you will dad it extends to those persons who 

have oinK'icntiou* scruple. 

Tho Judge : Cunscientioui sera o 1 <m to taking thu oath? Tb*>re nre 
Quakers who i»y u you n aod u nay ’ ore quite sufficient Thoy have coa- 
■cioatious scruples. In the same way, th* Jew baa a eonsewntioos scrupia 
to takiog ilia oath as administered in a ChriKtUo cootI of j.i-uica Uo is 
permitted to tako his oitn 13 a peculiar manner, but iliat is because he 
acknowledge* the existence 0 i a Supreme Deity. If the .low was allowed 
to do ao after having acknow I edged whether he was a Sadducea or Pharisee, 
it would be different You aro not a Separatist, Jew, or a foreigner, taking 
the oath in a peculiar manner, as the Clunea.*, Persian, or Japaoose ; nod 1 bus 
obliged by tho law to do it 

Mr. Bradlaugh : Then I noderaiaod you cannot permit me— 

The Jndgo : Only give me a direct an* ver. 

4 Mr, Bradlaugh : 1 am not answering your question at all. I tuve sb- 
jaded on two gruaoda, both of whioh your Henur lias over-ml j.!, and I am 
not bound to answer the question. 

The Judge : If you put it in that way, [ should be sorry to exorcise any 
power that 1 believe I points according to law. Yrmwoo’t anewar tua 
question ? 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I obioct that I am not bsund to annwur any quition 
that will i-riuiiniUo myself. 

The Judge : Von will not aaswer my question : Do you belicTo in tha 
•xiateuoe of a Supxocm* Ood i 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I object tint the an* wor,*if in the oegativo, woald 
subjL'c: me to a criminal prosecution. 

I'ho Judge: IXjyoi boliave in a sute of future rewinds and puuis* 
menra I 

Mr. llradfaagh : I object that— 

* be Judge I Th*n I ahull not permit you to give any ovideooe at all ; 
and I think you escape verr well in not being sent to gaol. 

Mr. Brudlacgh said Ilia Honor would, he was sure, from the very 
kind and fooling manner in which be had treated him during this last un- 
pleasant episode, giva to him. in the unfortunate position in which be was 
placed, tho fairest oons.ituaiioa which it was possible to give in a case of 
this kind. 

Mr. Bradlaugh then explainod his case, bat aa his evidouoe 
r could not be taken, the verdict went against him. 

In the month of N jveuiljor another curious trial took place 
on Bradlaugb's account, though ho was not directly involved 
in the dispute. BradUujh, it has been aeon, orginally visited 
Northampton in 1859, and since that date he was in constant 
relation with that town. At first me local pspors had describ- 
ed him as a “ boy” a “ young men ; ,f they dilated at length on 
his “juvenile appearance.” His want of education was especial- 
ly denounced by those who had never heard him lecture nor 
read his works. But soon he became very popular in the 
town, and gained some notoriety tor his attacks on a local 
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clergyman, the Rev. Sydney Gdjn. According to an old Act 
of Parliament this clergyman had tlve right to collect tithes 
or church rates, but hi9 predecessor firming that such a tax 
giive groat offence to tue parishioners, he judiciously abandon- 
ed the practice. 

With less wisdom and moderation, Mr. Qodge had resolv- 
ed to revive his rights in thia respect He seized on the 
property of even his poorest ,pari*bioo*ri, he sent bailiff* a 
about and distrained even the most trifling article®, notably 
wirm nz-pana, piece* of baoou, aotopupor*, eta, This naturally 
supplied Brad laugh with the material for a fierce, scathing 
denunciation. Brudlaugh addressed various letters l<> tho 
R~v, Sydney Gad go, and published them in the National 
Reformer. One of them commenced in this strain : 

* Rry. Sir,— I congraWste yon on ynur adherBOOe to tho Jewish and 
Christian principle*, m especially atvinooil in yo«ir new attempt to spoil 
Ilia H^yptuna rrti.iont in ynnr parish. 1 h%ve r-ad with sat iai action ynur 
noiinc thrMaoing to enforce payment of vour viour rate. It is i**ir 
•viiknue of ills l ire yea eqtartata for year flock Tim more cash yon o*a 
collect from them tho U*s ote/setioos will thoy dm: ia the world and its 
vaQitio*." , , 14 You are a good *od faithful shepherd, doubtlem, but 

you luvn mini regard for the wool than foe the aheap, and haTa on op-o ®y* 
for th«. shearing. 

It was by banter of this desorption that BrudUugh so 
added to the Vicar's unpopularity and irritation, that he at 
lust took proceedings agairst Mr Bites, tho nnw-i agent who 
sold the National Reformer at Northampton. Wnila, however, 
fho case ”.*as pending, Mr. Gadge published an attack ogainpb 
the defendant in the Rtuilvm Churchmen' Tbu«, while ho 
claimed the protection of the l«w, he t*ok the law into h*a own 
bauds by abusing the defendant. The verdict was therefore 

C ti i ii favor of the defendant, and tho Reverend plaintiff 
to pay all the costs, amounting to about £100. Tuis was 
probably the iir*t time that anyone suffered any sarioiw legal 
penality for attacking Freethinkers tad the decision inspired 
they Secularist* with great hopes that their claims for RJUil 
fuilioe would, perhaps, prove successful in tho long run. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A Declaration of Principle— Basinas* Enterprise— The Atiyarioan War— 
A Mctat:** from tha Low ur Regions— Clonail Courtesies — Thu Re- 
form Liigrm— 1 TV Hyde Park Railing*— Death of a 3«oular l»l— 
Arrest* 1 ut UiHdersflt W — A Tory Solicitor Detailed. 

T HE years 186 i and 1863 passed without any remarkable 
incidt-at. BradUugb was then in business with Mr. 
]>T9noo, aOil this and hisgfailing health comnellcd bim to 
abetaiu, in a groat measure, from pubLia action, indeed, at the 
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end of 1863, ko fouml himself obliged to giyg up tbo oiitor- 
ehip of the Rational Reformer, and to entrust id raariagenv.-ut 
to Mr. John Watts. *this severance, though but tnmporwry, 
from a paper which he had managed w.th success for threa 
years, became the occasion of a few striking parting addresses. 
One in particular is worthy of reproduction, as specimen of 
Bradlaugh’s style and as a declirntiun ol bis views, It woe 
published in February, 1868, and a following is a portion of 
the article in queation : 

“ In Manchester, on Sunday woe*, friends gathered from all jiarta. 
From Liverpool, Bitkonhead, Ashton, Oldhirn, Altrincham, lihaw, Staloy- 
bridge, Rochdale, and their nrighbornboiU ; morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing, familiar fno» flocked into tbo Anenblj liooras ol tbo Fite TnJo 
Hill, and many \ beuxty baud- disking greeted tie lecturer os the way 
lo and Irom tho platform. In looking at the thoosnnd aye* which sparkled 
with approving recognition from ali part* of tho hall, one forgot illa*sd, 
anxiety, toil, and tmiiblo, only remembering that the t fort of the mo moot 
• WM appreciated, and only desiring that it might bo permanently ituf'i t>- 
tho cause. It ia now not I cm a than thirteen years nine© my first Fr*s 
thought address in Boansr’s Fields, but during my lecture ia th*» Free 
Trade Bali Assembly Room*. my memory wont back to those uutd"cr 
gathering! in BethnalGreen and now my peu Jke&iUtes whilo 1 ask my *Jt who 
•ball writ* the report of my final lecture, and where *ud whoa shall tbit 
bespoken? I am un Infidel, a rough, half-taught Infidel. What honors 
ahall I win if I grow grey in this career ? Critics who break a lanes against, 
mo in my nUeaco, will tell you now that I am from the lower olusss^ 
without university edixoaiiou, aud that 1 lock ohuucol loro. Clergy iu«n 
who boo God's mercy reflected in an eternal ball, will foil you even that 
I am wanting in a conception of common humanity. HkiiUd [ utiuiea will 
demonstrate tiiat I luvw not the merest rudiment* of bibioal knowioug*. 

I thank these assailants for the past, when they pricked and stung rna 
with their very wa&puh piety, they did me good Samoa, gavu me th* duo 
to my wsaknam, laid bare to me iuy ignorance, and droTo to auquifa 
miowledge which might ovorwiso asm have been min®. I pray tuo op- 
poring forces to continue their attacks, that by teaching me uiy weakness 
tboy may nuke mo strong. 8o«no (who have no Usie for tlw excavating, 
tunnelling, and UvalJing work, bat art rain of havimg shaken lion da or 
token wino with the chairman of a ooinpleted line of railway) nay : ‘ Oh J 
a mere puller down 1 1 Isthiasot I have preached 1 equality,' not t»y 
aiming to reduce men's intellect to the level of my own, but ruthor by 
inciting oaoh of my hearers to develop his uiind to the fullest extent, ob- 
taining thus the hope, not of an equality of ingocanoc, but of a tno«e equal 
ditJnaion of knowl«lge. I bare attacked the Bibio* hot never the lattot 
alone ; the Church, bat never have I confined myself to a mere assault on 
Its practice. I have dawned that I attacked theelogy bait in assorting 
most the fulnowi of humanity. J have regarded inoonoolastioiain \» a missus 
not as in end. Tbo work is wearv, bat the end is welL Tbo politi al 
fcriooner in tho Austrian dungeon day by day files at the masses chain 
and sturdy bar. Tbo labor is serious, but the reward is great. Ttli him 
St is poor drudgin' work, and ho tells yon, ‘But I toil far freedom/ 
Watch another oaptive, how with on old nail, rusted and rotten, hu pijk% 
atom by atom, tho mortar from between the stones of his prison walk 
Tell him that other men have used perfect tools, he will answer : 

• This old, rod nutly nit! is to mo bri^t silver lever, powerful inure, 
maul, fox it is the only tx>I 1 have wherewith to toil fur liberty.* Tull me 
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Uck woo'fRnj&ii, who, with axe in lund. haw* at tha tuoka of sturdy trees, 
tkat his is •itMtructira work, and ho will answer : 1 1 elixir tta ground, that 
plough and raapiog-book insy be used by and by/' And K answer that in 
m iiiy men — da women toci,ala» !— thought it priiwn-tound, with niiaaiva 
chuim of t^d church welding ; that human cspwiir for program i* hinder- 
ed, 4 rabid in by prt*in tors, priest- wrought and faw-protoetad ; that the 
S 00, l ^de fluid of eomam humanity in ovar-covared with the trunk* last 
crce.1 fruti Is. tho outgrowth of audent mythologies. I affirm that file, old 
nail, and axo are urn-fal, and their an* honortbie — not as un end, but aa 
acme m tos toward* tho end— for which all trae men should attika— that 
la, the cniiuririg happiness of nunkind. 

M Wkst hi nor da I gal. what reward do I tope for P Nat a rod ribbon of 
oisomo f.*\gion of Wooor, girenby a orowaM kn*T3 to repay the faint inula- 
Unn of hi* own rascality ; bat an enrolment, «T4n ae the poorest soldier, 
anuxigti lb* rank and III? of that Legion of rfonar who him bten boated at 
M heretics in one arc and honored as men In lh- age ittoaaedli^. I bops for 
no pjeraga inch ** U wuq by the rigat of heirdom to t be lady whoM painted 
face and <way viztao bar.; marked her the mother of a line of Cakes ; bat for 
thn •jtinonli'iuenl won by tto right of endeavor to apraieo kjmM-WW in tbo 
cndi-avor, ev. n if qtMaoo&stfal, to be uacful to my fella wr. My reward— l have 
it now in tin? aympatay of I/mcasbire unit Ttlfcuiln factory bands, and In tha 
oo.*»p. mtieo approval of the worker* of tto MdUni Conn'.ics and North 
British d strict*. My baaors — 1 hire them in each kind ward and wish anil 
Wvlaxme. Tnc«e are Ho won whlco, strewn across tbs pith o( lifo, make it 
cheerful to the travel lor. Atheist, without God, 1 look to ham ink ind for 
symutihv, for love, for hap#, for effort, f ir aid. 1 see that, 11 the Christian 
rcil^* m Iks iron, and *i»cial providnnm a vnmy, thou, PV«to in the nineteenth 
ootitury, me Christum Odd piles snow-IUkea on the n»f of tm own bout* until 
thi' Moept«-orowDe«i eaiomit falls in, and crushes Uaieadb its weight the 
wunhiDOew who onscMpecliftidy pray to him u protect them from all evil. 
Tli* LQfiwuinat;* worship on thou Icn •**, and die so. I at total will try to 
Maori upright, and will reek to defy the wrong, aivri n<xrn noble worship In 
working to aasert. t he right If struck down, it shall be while lighting my teal 

in r lie hauls of life In this journal, the ooodn i of which I am now 

surrendering^! have, u» tbs U.st of ray ability, g«vrn free nttarmoo tu all 
who chose to speak. On the pUtform I bars ever done ths same ; and, whether 
DjaeLT right or wr jog, I at least ran toast that I haw ever sought to subcult 
each opinion to tta tert of two critloim. 

u For |the future, who can apeak f I trust not to degenerate ss I grow 
oHvr, %nd 1 do not think that I shall live to road my reason* for a * mnvcmioa 
to Chrstianiry.' I do not tope, nor do I desire, w see the vari jus Free thought 
advocate* pur*aiii< the same policy in tbw teachings *, on tho contrary, it ia 
frooi the vary dlvewlUta estutaiad ia oar advocacies, while our knjwledgs la 
as ret limited and imperfect, that I am led to hop* mo* earnestly for a mil 
and cffvot'Ve daily in the future. Such unity should to based on knowledge 
rrac itnl by «iifForwna paths, on truth feutcl by various mcitods, on fact attained 
ia most divers: fashion Diversities, what are they H The sowar scatters fa la 
a«d ; each grain falls to the soil ia iu own tigxag way ; but it U not tha 
manner in which tue grain deteSQda to the earth that wc look at, but afi the 
riptmad corn ears fit for harvesting.’* 

With tbeae words Bradluugh withdrew ia part from tho 
active work* to wbieh he had been accustomed, and deroboi 
bimaelf more to basiness matteri. In the course of the year 
16G-3 he left Mr. Leverson, and opened an offioe in CJreat St. 
Uoien's, whore he e^ught to organise severs! companies. 
Du rinjj the Marsala expeditie* a quantity of black sand had 
been discovered, which contained steel and platinum, and this 
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led lo the formation of a company, of which Bradlaugh was 
lh« nominal chief. The Italian Government gave a concession, 
of which he wm the mortgagee, and his principal object in opening 
an office in Groat St Eolen'a was to colleci the funds required 
for carrying out this enterprise. In this he was at first success- 
ful. Without appealing to the pnblic a private company was 
formed, and a steel manufactory started at Castollam »re, whila 
at Santa Lucia the same company manufactured pigments. 
Both these places are close to Naples, and thrn business rendered 
it necessary for Bradlaugh to visit Italy several times. They 
produced sieel of tho best quality, and Bradlaugh still uses some 
razors coming from this sou roe, but it seems tbnt the oompun 
excelled in chemistry rather than in business; and, alter an 
existence of six years, the society was dissolve and the manu- 
facture was abandoned. 

This period coincides with the time of the great American 
War. and it » needless to remark that Bradlaugh warmly 
espoused the cause of the North. By his lectures, by his 
writings be helped to propagate among the masses » i itrong 
antagonism against the slave owners of the SuOtb, Nor dul 
he fail to devote the proceed* of some of his lectures to tho 
relief of the Lancashire ootton hands*, during the famine, *nich 
was one of the oonsequenoes of the war. In the Iri*h Church 
and Irish Land Questions, which were now also before tho 
public, Brad lungh had mnch to say, and they formed the subject# 
of many lectures. For much of hi# information ho was 
indebted to his late co-worker a*id contributor, Peter t ox 
Andre, an active, disinterested, and enthusiastic advocate of 
struggling nationalities 

In this year of comparative quiet. Brail laugh lectured at 
Manchester, Sheffield, Huddersfiold, Halifax, London, and 
neighborhood. At Huddersfield, Bradlaugh encountered a 
new and amusing form of oposition. A very voluble lady came 
to the platform and related that her son had onoc purchase 
half a pound of batter, and brought it home wrapped in a leaf 
of some unknown work by Voltaire. Tho leaf was at once 
thrown into the fire, and the effect was so striking that the 
lady’s sun dreamed he saw Voltaire, who appeared with ft hall 
of fire for ft head, and another ball of fire tor his heart. Vol- . 
taire, while thus biasing, informed the lady’s son that he was 
burning in hell,| where all Voltairians were sure to join him and 
share his fate !' In spite however, of these occasional outbursts 
Bradlaugh met with but little opposition, llul be did not 
appear very often in pnblic, and the same may be said of iha 
.ensuing year. • 
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In the early part of 1865 he lectured at Leeds and Roch- 
dale, and he had a slight passage of arms with a Church of 
England clergyman, Mr. Verity, who had spoken at Newchurch 
against infidelity. One of Bradlaugb'a supporters living in 
the neigh borhood, wrote to a Mr. Fieldeo, under whose 
auspices the reverend gentleman had appeared at Newchurch to 
oppose Mrs. Law in her able Frcothoughb lectures, and sug- 
gested the holding of a publio discussion. This is the reply 
that was received in answer to courteous letter, and,ia a good 
example of the unfair treatment to which Baadlaugh and his 
supporters have so often been subjected : 

14 Newchurch. M»y 1st, 1865. 

“ D*ab S.tr— I wa* In ctvuptnj with Mr Verity roiWnUy sort laidibc odd- 
tnr.U Of your letter before him, *n 1 alUwugh I it low and cootewpiiOle 

lo lsk« any antlre of ln<Hrl<!«ais who *rc ovsr end anoo crylnr oat s.gsimt 
Chri-tiamiy, for me sok.i of indulging yoa In your wo«o Uua berna-liks 
PToptiualtie*, I am iNtrsolcd tu lufurni you lhal Mr Verity is wailioK lo hear 
fr iii Mr. Ihndlaogh, or any other fool woo tappcai So he no ntsd m U> tbs im* 
bih« v,Mo r e«i|ity nrtiocia. Yours, 

Mr. Taylor. Tho®. nxu>RB. , • 

To this charming and gentlemanly letter, Bradlaugb only 
pive the few following words of reply, which, together with 
the letter, wero inserted in his paper : — 

*• Mr V’-rUy must ha a pl^asinicnsti to unoannt** If he instructs! Mr, 
PlAIrn to wmte the abrre in any esse the preepect of meeting t IpujW. * hres 
d1»ci|ile pen* anch tin epofla, U a n onridng one- Uy iDH*-ai;e to him U w ao 
rust «m hieu^lf tn a more gentlemanly aud lm% scilpinrU style of ©octnuriioa- 
tlon. Coervfneu is no* oecewarily a Tlrtur ; la a cost*r™*]gef or a pU-ualy 
Twl*eh«atpd panKin It \* to be lookfd for. In a public «p*?alwr or a writer It is 
tartar avoided." 

After this. Bradlaugh had another long discussion with 
th* Rev. Woodman, the Swedenborgian divine at Northampton 
and engaged in various forms of paper warfare: but it wan no* 
till 1866 that Bradlangh came once mor»? prominently before 
the p'lhlio. The ill health of Mr. John Watts lei to Brad- 
la'igh's resuming the editorship of the A'ativnal Retornur, 
winch had then a circulation of about 2.600, and was not pay- 
ing its expenses, Brndlaugh, however assumed full responsi- 
bi'ity for the paper, commenced payiog the contributors, and 
infused new life into this venture. Ho becamo also more 
activo in the delivery of lectures ; and, indeed, the political 
©ondirion of England and of Europe sc med to invite action. 
Tht* Au-tran war nbr;xad and the reform agitation at home 
wer* occupying the minds of politicians : and while Bradlaugh 
whs deeply interested in the reviving hopes of Italy, he had 
from the very first associated himself with the efforts of tha 
Reform League, Yet when the preliminary meeting of this 
grmi social body was held in the lower room at St. Martin's 
Hal), very few persons were present, and the whole funds of 
the League did not amount twmorc than a few shillings. 
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Mr. Ma?on Jones mournfully declared that under such 
circumstances ho saw no chance of success, and therefor* 
abandoned the movement. But with Mr. George Howell for 
secretary, with Mr. Edmund Beales for president, (hit small 
commencement soon led to the achievement of great thing*. 
George Odger, 4< the little man with the great brain Mr. 
Greener, now the ablo secretary of the Peace Society ; Mr. 
Luoraft, now a member of the School Boar! ; and Bradliugh 
now u member of Parliament — wore atn mg the mo*t autire 
speaker* who worked for the League. Before th« summer of 
1W56 this society had hold throughont .the country mure thau 
six hundred meetings and demonstrations, and at many of these 
Bradlaugh was the principal speaker. 

At the rnon«ter meeting, held in March, 1888, at St. Mar- 
tin's Hall, Bradlsugh spoke in conjunction with Mr. T homaa 
Hughes, M P., Alderman Lusk. M.P., Mr. Peter Taylor, 
M. P., and Prof esaor Bee* ly. lie was prominent at the groat 
demonstrations held ou Primrose Hill and at Trafalgar Square. 
At the latter gathering, which was convoked after the defeat 
of the Reform Bill, there were some 30,000 persons prepent, 
aud tiradJaugh moved the first resolution. Sir Richard May mi 
bad declared that tho meeting was not to take place ; then, 
alarmed or impressed by the overwhelming expression of pub- 
lic opinion, be ohanged his mind, and did not, after all, stop 
the proceedings. 

In the provinces Bradlangh frequently organised meetings, 
and notably st Bristol; and all his services were given to rbc 
League witbo ut the slightest remuneration, but they entailed, 
on ibe contrary, considerable expense, which was gladly 
incurred for so good a cause When, finally, Bradlaugo ro- 
signed bis position on tho executive committee of the League, 
he received from Mr. B eslea and Mr. George Howell loiters of 
the warmest thanks for his 14 loyal and “useful” service*. 
Those letters were all the more welcome, as on religious ques- 
tions both these gentlemen were opposed to Bradlaugh. 

At a later period —that is, in July, 1866 — when Sir Rich- 
ard Mayne issued the notice forbidding tho Reform League 
meeting in Hyde Park, it wu-s Brudlaugh who moved that tho 
Leaguo should persist in holding the meetings, notwithstanding 
the polioe notice of prohibition. This bold counsel was op- 
posed by Messrs. Brook, Merriman, Wynn, and Cromer, and it 
w&& supported by Messrs Babbs, Lucraft, Osborn, Truolove 
and John Weston, and carried by an overwhelming majority of f 
the League. 
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The result is well known— tbe fall of the Hyde Park rail- 
ing*. and th* tears of Mr. Walpole. Yet on this celebrated 
occasion Bradlaugh assumitd the part of a pacificator ; that is 
to *\y, he obeyed, with a spirit of military discipline, tho 
precis orders given by the president of the League. It had 
been decided that, after doing what was necessary to teat the 
disposition of the polio© to use foree, thj demonstration was to 
separate in twelve divisions, and march back by different routs 
to Trafalgar Square. Tbe meeting provod a wonderful success, 
and iho proportion of roughs and idlers who gitW on such 
occasions wus fortunately *.ualL Thors were delegates from 
Plymouth. Halifax, Manchester, Birmingham, and a number 
o4 other towns, surrounded by enormous mas* of respectable 
working men and small trades people. The Committee aprooched 
tho Marble Arch Gate in carriages, and tbon, descending ut a 
short distance from this point, formed a ring round their pre- 
sident, und walked up to the lino of police drawn up acroea 
the entranco to t.ho parks. 

The police, however, did not want to discuss tho matter. 
V. 82/’ a rnountod policeman, backed his horae right '»n to Mr. 
Edmund Beales and his friends of tho committee — an example 
which was quickly followed by another policeman. Confusion 
ensued, turnoheons wiredrawn, and mischief was impending. 

The question of the employment of force by the authori- 
ties having been thus tested, Mr. Beale* then withdrew, 
followed, more or \om relnoUutly, by the committee, and 
called on the people to go to Trafalgar Sou are. Tbe princi- 
pal demonstrators, forming an imposing column, turned down 
Burk Lane; but a large number of hangers-on irritated ut the 
aggrvhsiveneas of the polioe, aud probably not over pleased at 
the very prudent conduct of the leaders of tho movement, 
took tb i matter into their own hands, and attacked the railing 
which soon yielded to tho pressure. Still obedient to superior 
orders, Bradlaugh sprang into one of the breaches thusorwiuoi, 
harangued the people, and succeeded in drawing ofl a consider* 
aide number, who followed him to Trafalgar Square, where a 
great many speeches wore peacefully, aua perhaps uselessly, 
delivered. 

Tho great fact of the day, in spite of the leaden of tho 
League, was tho pulling down of the railings, and the practical 
pruoi thus given th*t no amouut of police can keep the 
people out of the Park, if tho people aro }dctenmued to 
go in. 

After this celebrated disturbance, the Reform League con- 
tinued to agitate the country, holding gigantic demonstratioitt, 
notably at the Agricultural Hall; but while busily engaged in 
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»n this agitation, a great sorrow clouded over Bradlaugb's 
life. After a protracted illness, John Watts died. Night 
after niyht this leader among the Secularists was tenderly 
watched end nursed by biff wile, by Dr. and Mis Sexton, by 
bis b' other and Mra Cbsrle- Witts, by Bradluugh, and Mr. 
Austin Holyoake. The history of this sad endia A is at least a 
vindication of the kindly feelings that exist among the leaders 
of the Secular party, und the funeral was one of tne most iespo- 
aing English Secular funeruls that bave ever taken place near 
London. Bradlangh delivered the funeral oration, and duu 




A month after this loss to the secular party, Bradlungh 
found himself again the object of i foolish and badly-cooductod 
attaok. Ho had hired the Hud lors-fiel 1 Philosphical H ill for 
the purpose of delivering three lectures. These were announced 
for soma week* beforehand, without any opposition being 
raised ; but when, finally, Bradlough presented h ; m«olf at the 
door of the hall, lie found that occult influence had been 
brought to bear upon the proprietor. The doors were looked 
and the police on the ulort. In vain Brudlaugh tried to 
force an opening ; but the Yorkshire energy of the crowd was 
roused, and a down volunteers sprang upon, tho door. A 
hugs orowbar was produced, and with this Brad laugh worked 
with so m-ioh will thifc it was soon bent into Ottrious shapes. 

The police now made thoir aprearanoe, and arrested Brad- 
Uugh end lodged him at the station, where they prudently 
removed from nil person his watch, and chain, his keys, tooth* 
pick and other dangerous weapons. But with lively recollec- 
tion* of the dampness of the Devon port police cells, Brsdlangh 
energetically protested against being locked up, and after 
much discussion it was decided that no should be let out if a 
magistrate wduld consent to become bail. This wa* not a 
brilliant prospect for Biadlaugh, and he had already made up 
bis mind t>> spend a couple of days in the lock-up, though, to 
bis surprise, his friends did succeed in A iding the much desir- 
ed magistrate; but oven before his arrival Brad'augh hsi 
contrived to regain his liberty. The proprietor of the hall 
sent up a measengor stating that ho would find bail if Brad- 
laugh promised not to lecture. This Brudlaugh indignantly 
refused to do. Nevertheless he was allowed to leave tho police- 
station, having ouly given his w * 1 to appear the following 
Tuesday. 

The trial was another victory, for Bradlaugh clearly proved 
that he had a right t*» the hall. He had paid, and possessed 
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a receiptfor a part of the rent, And hud ac'ii&l powession for 
on the previous duy u liuiiuouium had be* n taken in lor bis 
lecture. Mr. N. Lauroyd, the f’onserv stive solicitor, wm 
Bpeciblly retained to »uture Mr. Bradiaujjh'tt committal to gaol; 
but h«* waa b.idly beaien, hi» law proved all wrung, his autnu- 
riries misquoted, and, finally, Bradlannh demon strut**! tbar. the 
court where Mr. L^r»)d bad cht.-en to htve the qu»-tiou triad 
pomaed no jurisdiction in matters of tliia description. Such 
gtttta blundering has I^uii ruiely committed, mik! lira Laugh 
wit* triumphotly acquitted. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Bm lUngh nnd tl»* Rrv. Cli .ir.va Vnyurjr Itavulvers in (tAfy— nradUogb 
and tha Fouiana— 1'lm PriK-lainution of ths ln-ti Kapublio — The Gi**r- 
kenwell Ounagu — Wnictivd i-y iim Pu.ior— Agi'aUou in favour of 
Irduml. 



S t* njRiTHD fur to »ho inconsiderate, discourteous, 

mid iiftnn iiiAuieut eiindiict of udver.sai ieu, who forgot all 
rules of g^ntlern miy brooding wmm 'leafing wir.h BrvJUugn, 
hr chanced to etioounief, with Qu .unafl pleasure, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1867, an oppnn* ■ »iC who ht. l«H treated him 
in the pr</(K*r spirit Bradlaugu hud ventured to write tike 
following words to th* Rev. Charles Voysey — 

•*I hiu to mitllvr* you ui any great hngtfe. ur to c.lt on yon for further 
reply. lirranM the iioatflt rxptSMMCUi i f your view* mux. h.« with 

oiMiilvantiifn* to your*? If m the rbuai h to whhfi yott bdon/ ; bs«, tie.invr row, 
lev* r r.faJ however wkiely we of ill* Infiutt f«arty mat dunttrreu with your 
Uitviusy, wu adnlrv yum maikMnid, we iLaiik yi u lof biwakniK ilio convtfilfcntial 
fc> Uti.*£H which oonn ra fianoua int'i breoli in/ mumm It*. *ud w.i Mu*t IhAl 
lilt* frank hacl’iiifr » f jr«<l ai»n Ilk* inemrlf and mii-r honorable occupteri 
of no |iulpir. in \ • »tiaittiliir)v ic redeem the mawi of fiiureh of 

worth I t*ra front the inter Hi avb alius of in leheci to watch bnoly-rwAd, Jtbo- 

fytphcit mnnns I itt f . You esa nebs tJasi on bc; 

you hare the wiv^fna|r« i.f tducotionril polish. which ynor twfrrr* linn* < if ten 
rtuuiicitii tut 1 Uek ; y. u apeak from a isw-|>fiil*rted no! pit— I r*lk from a 
at a utr-iiigliltih.d |>i»l(«fUi. You say that Du eura oth. in a. you would Iw 
dun* |»y' ia a port c.l your lanralhy : without •li-rurtfing wb. tl» i the ureotpa 
ia were aiic .i?ot than ibe Hebrew r^niniraoh, ai«l wit hi tit i acrarfaf ibnt t.y 
W'iiiy LcntAjrtBB it. prrrr.iel the Ureck tecurui of Jcmm'* Mying>. I nuk you, 
wt ai<| y.*u l;ke u> live in a fie r coaolry oa we. the intiu. h, on* eiiil^U in live ; 
foxccd in o .iy ibe Iaw tut by ll> -• 1* tier of ibe law depind if. pioUotion, am| 
by ibe puuCicc of the law ldiB!iii«tr*icm. veiy oiten meurhnir jih peiialliea, 
■nd bi.Ki m y li^ in U.e duotililir** by hjr.-l pii*e<detil e«mkni»hcri. i»mj n U 
aoieiy b < of «.ur Miiii-Uo okfical attiaiu a*? II. w can yoR hope to nno- 
whi i tbe many ihouaujida in oar rafiki* l*y lie* iurinn lb at Jof« i> tbe ic^vtiole of 
yoev docltiriH, when ie*> oft^n ib-- riergyuiurj, huvWiir fimed in moving th« 

C irriiAia of ibt Hak. fit>ui whom hr aceka to obtain vurdk'l of bcciaI out- 
vs-y ageiiiBt Ibe freethinker. bcuraU to toe iiohcenouiVi tvuacboon lu j reKut 
huu o^oiRM i he III filial, luply f — Ytiuit, wuh U»i wuoaa 

IOOlfOCUlT.” 



Th • ehuractArisfie, eloquent, and, above all, tb« considerate 
reply Brodhugb received to thi* appeal merits to bt i repro-^ 
iiucud. in couu'Aat Ij apecimeab already giveu uf the viruionh 
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•nil unmannerly treatment he generally ex perience 1, an 1 ehioh 
of course, on'v increased the energy uni bittcrncs* of nia war- 
fare again*! the Church:— 

“Sir. — I \m much In jrt>i for ywir kinl n l fiarUmii* lettara la 

fh* yatbriiil /tfi/urm-r of t U*“ da'** ( January 1 Sth. 1807). Irion *h I have no ob-i 
Jcotion togire au hou-ic exorcauoa ..f my fi.w*, wUsUvmC i|i<alr altars I* 
mr^lf rai^ht bo mrolv* I in ii, 1 f-ar that lulls good could bn gain.*! by a 
newspaper Uurnunon of thn fr«at nab] i- >»* uu l»*r «| « • i . •, eren had 1 itiw 
tiro** and aoilitr b> o my •nin? of it uruo^ny T will, h .*.>e.ir, readily 

a-lmlt that a groat ra toy Kioto prwapu anil ox^nuM** arc mtUrly auormtittimfe 
with true nroruiiiyj au l mi* I Tie uimul.r in aerarxl piblianed 

•arm wit. I am aw*w, al*o. that the g>ldaa nil*, 4 D • unt.. oibr* at yoq wo aid 
be d ran by,* w*« known n<tf irt ttw coming «»f J mh« Ori«t U it I IcaVa thaas 
minor mtucw lo exoret* nr h-artfslt syrup nay t or wrm yon call I he Inn lei 
party 4 aadtr tba eirll illtaialllKi « whiun barn hitherto o.^rtatol th-ni l 
tnink win m mi and mama of th* stupid a* w*ii ti era r;. ooob.'rapt with 
wniori ritnaof n»r orolhsr fll-f.'-’ia *t hard treat >J you ; and I caa>i it bat de- 
iKnr* ttu went of r«*puot *• *ar i« y »a .w *h »wa la l ie attitude of aolMy. and 
in th* conti noirise of ib we nearly obsolete livi which our enlighten" l 
forefather* pttte.l In the rail eofw of checking the □►vcurnti of in • hu n » \ 
mini. I tatitov* that Ina fagadar of Ch'i-uaaiiv — flit of the amino* • .. 

C ouml which by the nt«ae^-w ><il1 rue* l>**n th« tl rat to « in «. . , ,* 

ardnfWt wt l <mr iaaoi»aoa, and to wuUoaie all honeat efljru to prjtim tba 
welfare of mankind, h .w^ror onia* aid J or mu .J up with wrong condu*... »• 
bd migat bar«t therm to he. If ttii will piri jtj what may "ccin like 

giving airtcj, 1 w.mlil rapisifally mk*if y.»a aul ynnr (MaoeiaU* that w<m 
woalo r*c«gnini the Jawa of that c linage wafeh la r*jm og uv-r Liu-.hU n irii 
in Chorcb anl State, depar^ieut; be Ira 4 lo jour own cause, w noh, m [ 
mnderaund It. le **he e »oil of minkiad/ %q I you will find that, in suite of a4 
it* presaot faalu, our <3huron will gradually beoomo reformwi, will beoome 
ini; nurvaall ami will yet etanl se a great nhirli brtw.-eu you ml ujiho 
wlwai religi »ai famUiewra i* still nnumod. Thnre ie a danger from ‘whleh we 
all a lik- u rad tow «** warned, and I ban felt it myself ; itisl'hu danger of 
tiling for granted that o ir y«*fW4 »re riglu, limply ‘benante we nrn poneenud 
for thcni. 1 ean do but very little, bat that little I will lo with «U uty Iioart, 
to remore tb>< stigma wb;uh atbv;h-ja lo my onlur abroach lu oim I mi 1 n rn«.w. 
le-B i>lg»try Han.irc.ia nf alargy fo-1 nntiroiy with rua Up • i tb-.t poiilt, ertm 
while (iota-wing ray theolorleal ri-w«t, but 1 thine we ahoairi heir with tli.ui 
for making uo alga until luelr own piui of duty t* mad- ci -ar t i th* m. 

••ttcliero mo, yonra faithfulir, 

" 4 * OliABLEa fomr. N 

BraAlM^Vi thcnlojfcal di«cu»aion», miintdinej on thn 
flatbria ur m tlia t5*>l u* o nw of hi- pa oar, w.*re vtrind by oenn- 
aionftl joorneya i i Culy, where binm*** ucccaeititeil lii« pre- 
Rtmoa. H.n *Xi»^ri«nco wiilt t UU B.iptl UA«1 tnn rht 

him the advantage of (Wrryiu*{ hid ruvolvar on mich ocoaeiona 
though thia, iiuppeart, was itrictly agxuwt i.he 'It iSiun Inw 
and un uiiO oed<s»ioii nearly veiult«r«l m serious «ou9t^iii>acea. 
Tire rliligence i>i which Br%llaugh waa tra vailing from Xnnzi- 
tuC»vita Veochia, a>a I been entirely eleaie-l out on tn* 
previous evening by almn i of brigands. BratlL«ugh'oonMqtientl.r 
pul revolver in the poedeet nf tha diligence dour, where he 
thought it would bn more readily acct*«-ible in the cumo of at- 
tack When, however, they Mopped at Montair.u for the 
etauiiiMhiou uf Lbe luggage «od pte«p-n-te f the police 
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discovered the revolver and were about to confiscate it. Bnid- 
l*ugh at onco tried to snatch tbe weapon back, and got bold 
of it by the hamd while tho policeman held tight to trie butt, 
by fur the safest aide. In t-nis position a fierce discussion 
ensued, Bradlaugh expostulating that no long as tho govern* 
■hmh were unable to protect travellers from brigands, they 
should not object to persons who sought to defend them* 
selves. 

This argument only drew reinforcements tor the pulicemau's 
assistance, and Bradlaugh was seized and hold tightly on all 
sides. Finally, Bradlaugh urged that it was his duty to tho 
Lil'o Assurance Company where be bad insured himself to 
carry weapons, end protect his life by every possible moans. 
Thia novel argument produced an unexpected and profound 
impression, particularly when he informed them that ho wua 
connected with the Sovereign nud Midland Assurance Company. 
The police ‘Tespect/ully and with minuto care noted these 
name. down. \Yhat they thought they meant Bradlaugh has 
never been able to explain; but they at once lei him loose, and 
he triumphantly walked away, carrying with him hi* cbcririiod 
revolver. 

•In' Eii^arid there were more serious difficulties besotting 
Bran laugh’s path, and theso nLo were not unaoc Jtnpauied with 
the danger of violence. Several persons connected with the 
Fenian movement had, relying on Bratdluu^h'a le^al acumen, 
resorted to him for help and advice. Biadlnugh thoroughly 
sympathised with the Irish griovuuoe, though oo.h on princi- 
ple und nn the gruauds of expediency, he was opposed to 
violence. Kelly and (jtoneral Cl use ret and others are •aid to 
have brought the prodmnation which it was proponed to issue 
un tho occuaion of the Fenian rising, and consulted Ortd.'-vigh 
a? to it* terms. It proclaimed the Irish Republic, and appealed 
to the religious and Catholic feelings and the sentiment of 
race that animate thn Irish people. Bradlaugh 'Wa* opposed 
to the invocation ot religious fuuaticiscn aud national 'prejudice 
in such a matter, and this much, at least, of *hr< advice was 
fallowed. But the proclamation of the Irish Republic was 
maintained. 

The informers, Maafty ’and Corydon, in their evident) e, 
insist that Bradlaugh himself drew up the proclamation, and 
certainly it will be seen thee tbe feelings of race and religion 
to whioh Bradlaugh rook objection were expunged. But «t is 
also very certain that Bradlaugh would have ntirer introduced 
the first and last sentences professing to establish tho 
sitepubric. The document, in any case, is a curious ouo, aud, in 
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iprwqnenoe of the otHaiic# given hy the Government apies 
will iilwnya bo Mandated with Brallaugh’a name- It witc 
printed by Kelly, who wa« a compositor. H«* contrived to, 
ohhiin poaaeaaibn of Mr T»fer/s printing work?* at leliogton 
and there, in one night'* work, set op tbio celebrated dooti- 
ment: 

M I. R— PnviMation !— thn Irt*h P*ool« to tlv-5 WVwM. 

11 K*y* «nffer,yl c*otnrit!a of outra#*. *nfnrs*i| p^renr and bitter miarry 
oar rif»ua an t lh«m-a n^vu r>e*in frnnipted on r>y an ali*n arinlocrMjy, who 
Irani- n< n% is Iom*, umiroad oar lamb* and .Ire* iiwur from uur uofoctuonte 
country a]] mnferiul rictuH. Tne real ownura *}f th« *•!! were removed to make 
ru«»*n :or \ anddriv n a^rnm th* «v*»*a n lo nc-k the mean-* of I*T;n *, and 
ili-'i nditizal rt$ut< doafod to them at noon; while our mon of tkcHurht anil 
acti in w*?r- cod lemued to Ion* *»f life m l tiucrey. *iJt w* nevc-r 1 j§ 4 Hie xa*»- 
m*»ry and hone .f » national )C We *ppe*l*l in valo 10 otw rc.-won nod 
•® D4 t 0 * jtwttoa »>f the dominant iv^urt Our inUd'iM reranr:tt-*nceA were m*t 
wit i toeoni ami Ouf aoped* to armi were alwvv* To 

dftr, haring in hoa >ra ile aiteraadfe left* we %ga‘n anneal to forw a« our last 
W'nroa We accent the conditions of app*>i), manfully deeminy it betr*r to 
□to in the ring*!* fur fre-d-wn tha-i ti continue an exti%?eo* of utlo? acrfilotn. 
All mim are burn wi*h a*junl rl*ht#, and in »t**i>dalimr t^*thor to protect one 
another nd share public burdens, jiwrica Uieocd* that nvsh amciati' *na should 
roit ap-m stasis which areiita«n« -quality fails nt of dostrojing 4> We there- 
for u daelare that unable to endure i»h onrte of monarchical C'»?*»rn- 

m ’it, we nim af. founding a r-jmblte, i*M«?d on nniv u**al *ilt rnge, which «n*ll 
■osar* to aU the incriuali? taJiw of t-jcir labor. The aoII of Ire la od. at pre^nl 
In tho ticaao«eUin of an oligarcytheloojr* tO ML thu Irish ttnpJe nrnt lo W 11 
nii^i ho rcctorn.1. Wo derlaTe alsu in favor of no>.>Iu»- I.Urty of ocoam^nee, 
M l the Oi*«nnlrt.? (lepar^iiun rf Chnreh and * i late. Vfc appeal to tb^ 

Trlhunal for erideciM of tbn jaatio* of oor can^. HUb*ry beam te#»iltn^>ny to 
the ine«n«ity of our «nfrrria:ni. an -I Wa declare. In th* f ’>*t our brethren. 
we intend no war Azamat rbe people of K- fflmd ; onr war :« a^amat the adsto- 
c/atl« KooimU, whether Bojrllah lr*ah. who hare naten th»* vcoilnrc of nar 
Aallt — again the aristocratic leccbes -rho druin al»fco our blood ami tbtire. 
Reoablicana of the entire world. «'iir capae is your canae. Our enemy I# y"nr 
aoe ny. Let yonr h«nrca ba with na. Aa, far yon, workman of Eflfffail4. 
It l* not ojiIt yonr banrta we w»b. bat yonr arm*. Urmemh^T the aUrraiir® 
and degradation tlOOfht W» yoar iretidra by the ^pprwaiun of lalior ReaiKuibtr 
lh- noah look well to the future, and nveau* y • by *r*.?lng liberty JfWH 

chtl'JreD kn the oomSn^ atrugu'ie Cor human freeilom. J/rrewith n c pneWi I f< 
t\r Irlth Ikpublie. 

I , Tag FBOYmcrtai* Qovbrkm F5T."* 



Th a# proclamation, excepting tho aantences underliood^. aiyi 
fjr wliKib. .inatt ocruinly BrwiUugh was not reep)n»ible, uiw 
doobtodly readn • more likti tbo ar^um«oUtivn harangue of % 
thoughtful* Eiiiglish Demwrab tbnu th« w\K ^rbups*>iies of au 
Irish iotoigent' It quite conceivable thiw* while lamenting 
aa appeal *u force, Brul laugh migut have icugbt lo tni>dLfy 
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wbnf bo «• «i( !• I n-»i n^v^iu, lit *ler-iliiiT he f Ml * 
ti * >, «ud int* odn ung tM'jfuromt* i 1 its- »[ ^ 

thm .mlt* incited th«* pafttiorH uf rtce nod religion ; bat hi* 
anti fj-ir.bv to ui*»le*q violence i*e strung future of hi® character 
hi i in r**p*c* tn the Irish troables nothing can be more 
♦*•11 >.i.»iic thin the "h'*rt |*>*<for he wrote and signed immediate- 
!»' i%h+r the Ol-i.»k # nwe|l explosion. Tuoso are the woris 
llrudUugh employed on this occasion : 

M &•» a*?t i'0ttl4 Vim nreslhtf leiafinwi m «ro raiunliieTom to IrsUwI ttan Itio 
niiirii-iiiCLcrtcuw. il I’lie wom en^mr ol kbfl Irian iiucipl* ootid o*'i b'V« 
••-vi *m .» nJH'JHO *HJi»cr cuiintlai* •! U» dte« ruy \]l tyispsthy, fit 1 t» MV.*kc ti-r 
>«i ml bitter opji.rfiiti.il ol «U rln**c*. I write, feci inf grt mt *• *f«>w. unil with 
tN..eoiMiCiiMiMi«rH that I may lf*»a m*** of my fri»*r..l« fur ventunsir 1*» dt«l»*/ii 
ih»t I have buna hji.j u««n yam., fovoiahUj i.» tno liiali C*U*». • liHifc will bn 
t X im|.*.I by a large majority \n ni «l (minutely twine --4 wi$b it. I* fearfully 
»•« • I «utiBi. H t>i-rt./ th-5 |r -n f 11 ftalT 0 i*ted have rrfrr»in»*il fr».m r»okl»*A hfc- 
tnUmr ; ihf killing ol Krult, bow ^epl.irable. wm the nualtof u»c mu *iri--n to 
r *••!»*• tin; illnir.ill/ lii) l* I orirtonom at hK oo?u. ami wu* nut, if j uiiir ** fn»'M too 
K'i»i*%n imi it of ti-w, n wanton and u*du«* *a.*hioe of hamnii Tifu. For th* 

• I rKtiiiw.*.! tame [(tt'i flu 1 IK* NImmI iw Ilf Mllintion A* an »*«• 'll i© oolieme, 
i» w,\s u jknnr a .anur rfC*ilr**ue«i t c • 1 li»lt»»l witU n baxlNiri>U9 «l« -r • v*ir I "I dfu 
hm»I .imu. Tli* w; wa r planned t ure c*. w.vr la. (•* Wi. / l»»v« **uu. <w »•' mxu/ ont 
i"i.< uo.ilT.in Im^ WurktiK'Q. w.mhuii. aii < 1 cMl IhJi. I beii re r. «I know now.© 

Uio • in i'i^ lr>*»i mormnn I to lid Urtvc an<J curri^l, in.* I ApiM*rt1 i*. ibont, nml 
i-kj. ouiUlj i Api.uw i»* I’lu^ nii Hii l Knll.v, tki Hrw paoHeiy rupni - i i»- te*|.. n», 
»imI who urn bo- n %nie ( h oiom. ind iuL.lhj nt ta n, to join with me In du- 
ll i M-ini* a*»'t <" n • *in tinir nil cuanmei wuli Uia puamud ni>l iM-rp tr.iiiiMi of 
Uic uiieroAl dei*«^i«c i on u6Cl >rkonwc^ <J. UMDLAUOB.^ 

In apit4t of tlii®, or perh in« in c>n®^qn**nof of # h't, B mpI- 
I. mgb vrts closely witehod b»* th» prlie*. !l-*i*ore thi Olorken- 
BNfli outrage, but imni^*|t.>t?! v niter ibe Ken i*fltcr ntt Htiat^ 
11 'tt'lUugh’s bodse mfc Norbkatnh rlimd Ba li we® wato-ied d-tf 
»n l night, bith in front, tin. I h.iliind, by p il'o,* in private 
omi ho®, w ill • t tf j exln p*ilicorn *n i«i full uniform ware kopb 
cjioUntly uti gdorii at the door of iha neighboring ml way 
e*i : *i ioiiy wher>? lJr.i.llungli pi®.-«d each time ti«» want to ’ >wn. 
Wiwfc could hi the une uf (hi® tnrtct Hnrv»*i. lance it ik .li.Hdnlt 
t4>explnin f In f.'rne th*» uuthoruies wearied of thi® u-*ele-.-* » li<3- 
til ay offorod There w.m notning to ftni out, and if ilwro hud 

been thin was coriaioly not the way to discover the eocret. if, 
liownvor, Br.i-llangb did not, a* the police oeeromi to ^xpeot, 
HHMihiinli a m umfactory uf hmib ahoIU in hi® back garden, ho 
woe uoti idle with pen and a;#eecU. 

One of hia pvnplileta on tbi Iri^h diction. puhli«hed in 
1^6o t eli_iti*.l a |et>*r u£ wa4'm- Approval from Mr Glod^tone, 
ih » uiily friendly letter Bradiougb baa ever received from tbn 
Liberal louder. At meetings mid deiuon*tr*tion* He wus mI- 
waya ready to pleud the cause of Ii eland, and to petition for 
the pardon of those of Imr smiA who fell within the clatehea of 
the J\»W. When Mr. GUdaUme came into office, Le uopUcdl 
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fci the Treasury for th* with ImwM of eh** warrant out, 4ga>n«t 
Oluseret for lii% nm?u on too ground *•( treason felony Tint 

W ‘® declined, ill »pile (if Chl^**ref'ft ch*~N«'b«r anil fur€*i ru»-r r 

At the eoTnuieijcsuieiia of 1878 Br*llaiigh p.ocmild 1 to Irulio I, 
where, in apite of tho p retire brought *o bear ftguirj&l him by 
petioe, he held sevoial most successful meetings on the If ish 
Question, and urged uuion between the l i>h uud the English 
lUdicil*. One o i tho*e lectures on Ireland he concluded with 
the following atiring appeal : 

** To the Iribh KcpubUcaii winy aJ*o I arp-al — to tbnir len-feni chirflT— 
and to I *ay : la your bamt» n«i# rwiu il»u fate 1 4 many burnt n** In of ifc* 
poor aud iwnoraol who will tie guiii.i by you, anil 1 pkat to you to reprint 
all riolance— to rbrek all phyaftuMl vevigvanoa. It i» only the weak who dare 
be creel. Tench y<i or opf-ouenta that thu nuff-rer* ar» Stroagtr than ti.# 
cpir*Mnrv. I do nui a»k you to oresent your chuck to no amiitcn ; hut f do 
entreat yon not to be the firm U > rake year hand !•» afrik- Do t1<* M 
pacowluit n ml am U» ion hurry you into ao armed conflict, in whicb you are 
tifarwuijrliud amt ouiuwa,«.*n •!. on*l in which the fanr.itm of lh« pour 
peasantry w»u> join >on null i mm© than jm Dr not 4*»» wl«U in y«»«i? 
«i» '.no nit 4. A*k lif# and Lti hyht !»• liv for yonm>*|#*« and ci ant ry men ; but i1« 
nut yet rbailan^e the • Id and vuvblitg dynasty tf) Hunt or ills Yim 
©an n 1 4 exoect it n> ©urn-nil auuaJc, a-M your w-i*i»ui* ate not «*iu»uirii vj 
flrht It §a©ciw«fti iy UupuMlcati’aru ia to the hop-* nf tl*r future ; hat wo 
iD'iit de *1 with the LeuJity id uu*. and fur tbs prwwiit we rannot do 

(*o#riris« than *»k lor tlio • hnciD-r.i of -i»rh menuro u» aiuall givetb** land 
t f lr-Jan I iai itMUHahlc auiilliiiuh h» Ui*; tiJlHitof the »i«il t and which * hall 
iwlnaae live ualiuci friHB I c 0 iniau nf u S>: w Olmrcb with winch il >iua i>o 
armpathy A»k thlfl, and r.Juj u**onle will tanr> >i* yon A<k Mn*. unit 
Bu gland will jura y«»- A*V thi*, and cl -a inicr»-*4 dare nm r» Iiimj Ton; 
ur ahuoJit It dur., a/ui ah oiid it ruaorl to forue vi trample on n>ui. tli-.n 
you auaJl llnd our i.vma by u>» * ir»i»iy word, and uur action no fqtll* pra- 
t«uc«. TbSikibloct I- i«xi fiwwc for thnaumin^p*. iivi a d fi r iiotuhaat ; we 
are too n.»ar a f/airici lal itrujprlrt. titi b litK af 12 in, w.«n, w^try, find 
wnickod, I plead Uj iu«we wbn wield Ko-J u-d'a • * cullvu powi-r t>» r-m. la- 
bor ib.\t cXK'ltli^ fierc# legal veugeancc fur rcbcliiun and odidni briuga a 
b do of aniKiity te the d«o- of tb* pniibb»‘(J, anl thanie to the msamry of 
tho axscuihmsr And 1 wme in h«if« that trie |*!ua of ' ^ u«Lu:« fur lidani' 
will ant be addreae^l in vain, and that the a>Uu<rMoy, which home i la 
high culture, will akoar ita true buzunuty, anti thmw . jk n tbe huig-ui .a^d 
tl.e^ighUa UK life to the tkwpairiuir chihireu uf Ena.** 



Gradually, however, the Fenian agtitiion di«*d out, and 
Bradliugh was ultimntelv releamnl front th^ anxioticn which 
resulted from hit m m ^dy fur ilie 1 r> wli him! hi# Hcq^ninutncn 
with rnuny of the leaders compromised in tl»« insurr^ctioiinry 
movemcuiunf. ; but, even at this lute period, iuditcireiion 
in this description would no t be nllogether safe, ita it 
might still compromise persons who are yet living, and life mid 
liberty mo uxure preciou# than thu most intuits* ling of unuedott^. 
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CHAPTER X II- 

ILd Attomof-Geiurvl ctrw* Bra<11fltipH Old Prei w Uvi — Govern- 

meot Hiri ii'on — The Auorney General’* Blundeis — Delx»t> on Brad 
liugh— (Joverrmeil Abandon Prosecution— Renewed Prosecution by 
the LiS*r*I# — Monet Flaws and 'Mo* Blonde*#—' The Or.T#»mmpfit I>> 
fcaUC— Tb* Pre** F/ua at l.a*t— Iht Contest for Northampton— 
Lii*I» — Opposition from all PnriMJ*. 

T ^jie worst pha^ of th*‘ Fe*.ian agitation hail scarcely suhsi- 
. ded when Brail* ugh found himself involve I in a straggle 
with tho Government Thonsh *h» paper wa* more than eight 
years *.!d, th-* Govern meat professed to have ja*t discovered 
that thn Sat ion a! Reformer w i« an illegal pa Mien ‘ion. and tho 
CninmiaMoner* of the I tilund Revenue called upon Bndlaugh 
to give sureties in the sum of £i)0 against the appeirinee of 
blasphemy nr sedition io hi* paper, under 60 Geo III., Chi. 
60. The fnlai. d Revenue, therefore, claimed a penaltv of £?0 
for each issue *h*t ha 1 appeared ; but Bisdlmigh replied l-hat) 
he would contest the matter to t»e last. Ava ling the oselves 
of an Xct of Parliament in 1819, avowedly for the 

snppresaion of cheap Democratic sari Freer hough* literature, 
tho Govern meat might it tempt to kill th » National Reformer; 
but Bred laugh would not allow the paper to commit auicide. 

The battle, however, was not to b# fought on equal terms. 
Thoro wa* the net-io-ial parse pit tc i against B tiluughN empty 
pockeL The trained talent of toe law ortic*ra of the Grown 
would attack a *clf utughi in I a poor man ; but Br*d laugh 
was not likely to shrink from n earnest which Richard Onrlile 
hud fought more than a quarter of a century before. Efforts 
were at once made to collect funds to carry on the 
defence, .and Bmdlaugh did not fail to print in large 
letters on hi* his paper that it. was M prosecuted by 
H»*r Majesty's Attorney- General." If B^adlangh's paper had 
b^en sold at sixpence it could not have been prosecuted, as it 
Was only ch^np paper that wore to be suppressed. . Brsdluaffh 
contended rhat his piper was not a newspaper within the 
meaning of the Act; and, in any case, it w%s not more of a 
newspaper than Cooper 9 $ Jcurnal, the Pathfinder, the Oracle oj 
Jfetiwm, the Movement,, the Rtaioner, the* Secular World the 
kfvthfih trader, ur Charles* Smith well’s or Robert Cooper’s 
lnoeetifatore, and none. of these papers - had. given sureties 
against the publication of blasphemy. 

This action was evidently arotrngracle’movemont cn-thsTory 
Government, and an a i tempt to revive th * old Act passed torea- 
tr.%m the issue at vi*ry sioull prices and in great numbers of“pam- 
phlctrf and print* i p^ier.s c<mi lining observations upon public 
avsut aial occurrences lending to exai 10 h«tr»-d and contempt. 
d tfie .Government and Constitution of ibt-e realms as by law . 
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•established, and also vilifying our holy religion.” Tliie law hui 
not been enforced for a period of more than twenty year*, tmd 
it§ revival was attended with considerable danger. If the 
yational Reformer was aupprested many other «p •prrs might 
share the same fate, and tncrewouldbean end to our frtje and 
cheap press. 

In 1856, when Mr. Gladstone ww Chancellor of the Kx- 

• chequer, the Association for the Repeal of the Taxes on 
Knowledge persuaded him to bring in a Bill rojicaling the 
statues under which Bridlaugn was uow to be pro»e.niU*.l. 
Two yeans later Mr Ayrton introduced a -similar measure, but 
these proposttla were each time thrown out by the II*»u*e of 
Lords. It should also be noted that when Mr. Timms waa 
Solicitor to the Bourd of Inland Revenue, he admitted that 
there was no general enforcement of the Statute* 60 Geo. III., 

r Cup. 9: I William IV., Cap. 73 ; and 7 William IV., Cap. 76. 
The real fact was that the Quv ruiueot desired to hit Brad- 
laugh in an indirect manner ; they did not dor* to attack him 

* face to lac**, for fear that they ^buldonly iucroasohi* power u id 
popularity. 

Tho late Lord Derby had declared that lie would personally 
proeeoute Brad laugh for going into Hyde Pork, but *4imeh»w 
or other ho never carried out his -pro raise. Mr. ULmeh'ft 
Government employed ami paid, probably out of tb* aserot 

* eervioe money, feportors to cuke down Brailaugh's apache* -m 
Refi>rm and on the Iriali ^useuou, aud these were submitted 

% to thu law 'dHoera of the Crown, but still uo legtl pr*Mxedio^a 

• were ventured up.m. The Tory papers, notably toe Saturday 
Rtvifto, urged that the editor o/ the 'National Reformer should 
La iudieteu for blasphemy, but still the Government beailwt#Hj. 

-The spies had reported that Bmdlaugh 'Wan as&uciuted with 
the lr>»h .Republican* and Fotiiuns, aud yet again the Govern- 
meat would not prosecute. But now, at last, tUey had reaolv.xl 

•to revivo an obsolete Act, and ao, by moan* of a technical 
uffeuoe, to puniesh him for .the open and frank Warfare he had 
Carried on against them. 

At the very commencement of the proceedings ih- Govern- 
ment began a series of blunder, by Mwviog on Brudlaogh a 
Copy of information in which they hud forgot ton lo fill in ilio 
date Quick to notice this flaw, Bra laugh i-bta . el the with- 
drawal of the information, and ihoiigu thia wa* but a si ght 
victory on a trivial point, it ww an nicour it*ing beginning. 
This waa probably the first time in the history of Government 
prosecutions that u Crown infoimtiLion bud been »<n n-iijr lur 

i isregukrity ; it further enabled lJrad^ugn to gum time. 
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The next point vu that the Attorney-Ge ueral denied 
Bradhugh’* right to put. in several pleas for his defence, and 
invoked an old gutute of .Limes I. Hastening to S omerset 
H"une, it rad laugh found that the Government lawyer* knew 
1 «** about the law of pleading than he did himself, and that 
there w»* no record whatsoever of t ho Act of Jamea [. Fla 
therefore p-imon d to have hi* *eoorrl, third, and fourth pica* 
re in** tilted; and hi* I ordain p, Mr. Justice Wills, endorsed the 
*Ufiimi>n* wiLh t declaration thu BndUugh was *e liberty to 
raise on ibo trial all the question* in the fmr plena. After 
tl>«« adviinttge. Br.vU-iUgh miooeeda 1 in disinterring the Act 
of J tines I., and raid in it that the inform int in thii eras at 
fault, according to this Act, for not having taken a corporal 
o«tih in some court against him. This point was, however, 
over-ruled, on the ground that in such a ease the Attorney 
General lud special and exceptional privileges 

Whoever was responsible for tliie miserable prosecution 
lind signally mi«nileitUtel the power and popnlnrity that 
BradUagh enjoyed. Friend* and «yiapithisers rose in all 
quarters, petitions flowed into the TTnus* of Commons, and 
an important debit* wit the result. Mr. Ayion lucidly 
explained the law ; Mr. Milner Gibbon showed that the law 
hud nev*r. fur generations, been applied at all against two 
drtitnriptin’ts of publication*, and that for newspapers its en- 
fc*eeme »t w u ec *emria ami uncertain. Hi further pledged 
rhar rhs prntfouti m against thu Yu/toni/ fteformer was 
tho ft rs i instance of n new and exton le l applica'ion of the 
Acf nf G sorgo * id William, hi 1 thst. this journal dt I not, in 
hi* nputiuvi, mb« even within ths scope of tin <t«tuto of 
WiUtro. Jhon Stutrt Mill the Government not to 

en forty* a Uw which the K>u*e of Commons hal twice voted 
should he roplestd. 

Nevert.hele**, the whole slower of Ihs Cnwu was arrayed 
agfiinst a mere defendaur. in o*r*on. Her \i i jetty's Attorney- 
General, the highest Uw oilier in Knglm f, aide 1 an I en- 
courage I by the high ability of the Solicitor-General, would 
hav* bean enough to terniy most men. The expense of pre- 
pi ring to meet such n fl.iroe would be ruinous to a poor nun, 
an I the Government knew that Br.i (laugh was not rich. Yet. 
nf*er a 1, after making birrs incur this great exnsu.se, th*v bid 
so little confidence in th«*ir eause that thov did not bring it 
before a jury. The 0**u rfc nsMimhleif, ev-rv corner was 
or unrn-d with euger friend^, the d*f*n<M was ready, anil then 
it t»rn«d out that there wia not a sufficient number of special 
j inm n p-i'aenfc. The Crown can always corn pel the atten- 
dance oi ^jury, thjUjjh in this case not only wera no iiceo 
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Imposed on absentees, but the prosecution would not “pray 
laK" end they knew that Brad laugh would uo t do ao a , h',. 
objected to the validity or the whole of th» proceeding* B „d 
by “paying 'ale-" he would have waived ihia objection. The 
fact was, that the Government ungritcnmxly retired from the 
conflict when they raw that mcce*. wna no* longer certain, and 
that public opinion wa» rieing against them. The cn-e, ihere* 
fore, under to** pietext that two men were wanting incomplete 
the jury, was di-miMcd *nd ihi- collapse of t he Government 
attack happened on June 13tb, l^l>8. 

Brad laugh's success win, however, short-lived, for in I’eb- 
rnat v of the ensuing year, and notwithstanding the adv.-nt of 
the Liberal Government to office in the interim, the prosecu- 
tion waa leaumed. Again it nenrly broke down for wi.nt u f » 
jury; but the Governuient, had the courage of us aolioua it 
chelieuLad an issue by - praying tales, " imd Sir UuWit Oollier 
opened the ou»* for the Grown before Baron Barnwell. He 
was anxious not to impose fine*, but to Compel B.ad.m.gh to 
register ; m tbs fines had been accumulating at the rate of 
£20 per copy issued, and now amounted f u something iik.i 
three to four milt ion* alerting, it waa qnifec'.ear that whriL«r 
enforced or no( BrailJnupli would nerer huve juijj them Thjg 
lime, though Brad la ugh bad against him m.t n.ily the Attorney- 
Genei.d, but the Soiicitor-G-neral, Sir J. D Coleridge a,',d 
Mr- C .mpton Huttou, he foil id 'hat they were blundering in 
their conduct of the case, and ho therefore Jet them obtain * 
verdict at .Ami Print, which ho knew he oould gel revered on 
purelv technical grounus. The matter was now, tj.e.elore 
brought before Lord Chiof Baron Kelley ui.d u full Court 
sitting in Banco* 

The third stage of the prosecution took place in April 
188y Nu previous pre»a prosecution had ever brought credit 
to tlm Crown in this country, and the preaeut case did not 
prove an exception to this most fortunate rule. Bradlaugh 
had written a letter ndm, ting himself to be the proprietor «f 
tne national lit former of the itlth of April, but tbe Govern- 
ment had foolishly prosecuted him a* being tbe proprietor 
of the paper on the !st ol May, and, relying on his letter of 
. h uever thought oi providing themselves 

with Buffi. ient proof of his being the proprietor of the first of 
May! He therefore obtainnd o rule on this purely technical 
point. urther proceedings, it is true, might have been 
taken against Bradlaugh. but in the meanwhile a bill had 
boon brought into iho House of Commons by the Government, 
repealing the enactment- under which Bradlaugh waa prose- 
cuted, and ho leeeived a letter from the Solicitor of the Inland 
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R-venue, stating ih it the Uw officers of the Crown wonlif 
agree to a *tet prims i$ b in/ ei>t*»rc«l. Bradlaugh oonscnted 
tn this •• stay of all further proceeding *, 99 for, an lie 

pot ii i»» hia replv, " fighting the Crown i* a luxary 
only lo b" indulged in by the rich a* a voluntary 
OGcnpati' n.” 

Thin, in consequence of the ruis^rnbl* failure of the prose- 
cution, the last shackle* that limited tb- freedom of the Eng- 
lish Pre*i h%ve been removed. To Brndlaugh appertains the 
Honor of having fought the roost recent battle in defence of 
a liberty dear to tho heart of every Englishman The 
^bnoxiou* statute* were repealed a few months later, and it is 
Jnrlnus to unto that i*»rd Lutsdowne. in moving the second 
reading of the Bill in the flume of L»rds, spoke of tbs statute 
as having never been enfo~ced in modern times, except to gra- 
tify a gTiidgo against some particular journal. Had b>th the 
Whig and Terr Governments a grudge against th* Mrtionjl 
**A trtner ? In any case, John Stuart M»ll wrote to Bredlaugh : 
" You bare gained s very honurablo suco?s* in obtaining a 
repeal of the mischievous Act by your persevering red*tano*. M 
Tue propriety of reimbursing Bredlaugh for *:>m« of his costa 
never, however, occur re i to the Government, though they 
w*ro beaten, and acknowledged thair defeat. 

Between th«* two lust great trials of this case, Brad laugh 
fought hie first electoral contest. H-hif been invited to 
stand for Northampton, where, by his fight for the abolition 
of Church ratos, and his many lectures, he had acquired 
considerable popularity- So as not to divide, however, the 
Lilier.il ranks a great public meeting- of nearly 4,01)0 inhabi- 
tant's was Oonvoked in the Market Place ; and there, on a 
vote being taken, only one band was held up against him. 
Uuder the»e circumstanced Sir. Gilpin and Bradlatigh alone 
should have gone to tba poll in the L.b^rul interest. But 
soon Lord Hanley was alee on the field, and his Candida- 
tura, together wir.h that of Mr. Gilpin, obtained the power- 
ful support of Mr. Gladstone* 



Bredlaugh was thus left out in the cold by his own party, 
and, indeed, nearly all the Liberal organs, excepting the local 
press, only wrote about him to abu*e turn, and never to men- 
tion the enthusiastic meetings bel l in his favor. When an 
impudent individual tried to get a warrant to arrest Bradlatigh 
at Manchester, whoro he lectured to some 9,1)00 persons in 
the Free Trade Hall, on the ground that a similar warrrant 
had been granted against Murphy, the Protestant agitator, wh a 
had occasioned several riots, the news was honored with larga 
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type in the Lindon papers. The application was grounds* 
sod was refused, yet fully reported, while silence was main- 
tained with respect to Bradlatigh’s successes at Northampton 
It was felt, however, that a Radical ha 1 great chan 0*3 in thia 
borough and therefore the Liberals, apparently fearing a 
Radical more than a Tory, brought in a rival Radical, Dr. Lcea, 
who united the advantages of being a teetotaller ind m n 
orthodox Christian. Tais last stratagem was the hardest cat 
of all ; but still Bradlaugh fought on, anti his friouJ; fought 
for him, notably Mr. Austin Holyoakc and Mr. Charles Watts; 
and ibrvae who canid not be present sent subscriptions accord- 
ing to the beat of choir moans. 

During the struggle libels ru : n*d in from all pirts. Mr, 
Csppor, M P., notably f dsclaroi that Brail tugu na-1 taken 
out his watch at X jn'mpmtoa, in the open sjuare, and defied 
G > l to show bis power by sriking him dea l in five minutes. 
When questioned for bis authority, Mr. Cipper Mid he hnd 
heard the story from Mr. C. Gilpin, M P , but tho in tier indig- 
nantly denied tb.it ho had ever related anything uf the sort. 
The fact was that the story hal been reported conwrning 
Abn*r Kneel ead f some thirty years previously. BraiUngli 
therefore, demanded an apology, which was refused, and Inis 
led to an action. Mr. Cippor, however, died «oon after the 
writ was served. Another outrageous slander was published 
by a paper called the Rizor, a > 1 Bradlaugh also proceeded 
againsUthis journal, Alter two years 1 litigation a full apology 
was given ; but, when obliged to recant, the proprietor become 
insolvent, so that Bradlaugh'# debts were further increased by 
the coats of this prosecution. 

Still there was some consolation to be found in tbs result 
of the elections ; though, buoyed up by promise* that w-aro 
not fulfilled, they seemed disappointing at first. The result of 
the poll showed tint Mr. Gilpin had headed the list with 2,691 
votes. The other Liberal candidate (L>rd Henley) had 2,1 H 
votes. The ‘Conservatives then follows 1 on the list— Mr. 
M^rewether with 1,631, and Mr. Louinok 1326. Then came 
BraJlaugh with 1,086 votes, an I the other Radical (Dr Lees), 
who hail been put up to split his party, with only 492. Tcta 
last announcement was receive! with well moritod ironical 
laughter. Both the Mayor and Mr, Gilpin publicly declared 
that Mr. Bradlaugh fought the battle in a manner calculated 
to elicit the respeot of hu adversaries. Thia unsolicited public 
acknowledgement came as a grateful balm to smooth the flora* 
nee* of the fight ; and Bradlaugh, at least, felt that he had 
won bus footing at Northampton. In time h ; thought hia 
party would grow, aud recent ovonts have proved that he was 
not mistaken. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A New Tempi? of F rrothangkt — Bradkiigb .nd Odgor — The Evi denes 
act at Fault — Fighting Through the Lsw Court*— Deoamxi from 
Justice — The Oath QiMiUua Solved— i'ho CjhI of Victory— Poroay ia 
W«*llh — East End Lodging*— A Kev-rcud Li Loll cr. t 

C ontemporaneously wiih the straggle ia the Law Courts 
and the electoral contest at Northampton, Brad laugh 
had obtained possession of premise* at 142, Old Street, 
vrb're, little by little, it is difficult to say how, the New Hull 
of St'ienoe ws* built. In the midst ofsoatidding pole**, plaster, 
ladders, etc., Brujlnagh’s disciple* met Sunday 'dter Sunday, 
bo that the chain of lectures should not be brnken ; but the 
new ball wue not really ready till the beginning of October, 
18<»9, when a grand inaugural fete wss given. In a few felioi- 
tous word* Mr. Annin Holvoake. who was in the clmir, 
remarked ih»t on txutuining the dimensions of ihe h i T he felt 
indeed ihut theirs was a hroad platform ! Ho did not know 
Whether the aomewbat irregular way in which th«* crowning 
glory of that evening bun boon brought about wns u precedent 
thu*. oughi to be followed, but it had been achieved by the* 
fortuitous concurrence of nuuicMus and harmonious atoms, 
who met together in the name of the Secular Burly, and when 
they add, “ Let thee be a hull there was a hall;” "soil though 
what sprang from the elms was not exactly A thing of beauty 
and aj >y for ever,* srill it had the merit of being useful, and 
of leading up to the present more suitable building. Xbe pro- 
moters of the hull, in fixing upon that spot, were at least 
logical, for the i \>*emiw» being comet, and the superstructure 
sound, the ronclunwn to he drawn matt bo satisfactory — and 
that was, th.it a really Seculur Institute would bn developed, 
with a free platform, class rooms, Sunday nod day schools, 
lib i ary and refreshment department, enabling ihe full develop- 
ment of the social as well as the intellectual ptrt.of our nature*. 

Effectively the Hull of Science has become the Head-quarters 
of tke National Secular Society. Hero lectures uro delivered 
morning and evening every Sunday. To this large hall are 
attached a club and institute. In a minor hall aseieuoc school 
is conducted, unde.- the direction of Edward B. Aveling, D-So., 
Fellow of University College, London. Here, and at a labora- 
tory in connexion with the school, the classes arc taught by 
Dr. Aveling. Mrs. Basant, and the two Hisses Brudlaugh. Thera 
is a hue lending library for the use of members, and a debut* 
ing society, Nor should omission bo made of the Freethinkers' 
Benevolent Fund, founded to render assistance to Freethinkers 
in distress. 

Brad laugh waa invited, soon after the opening of the new 
JlaJi of Science, to contest the borough of Southwark, wnero 
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% vacancy had occurred. The Ridicifo of this district held 
many exciting meetings, at which the rivil claims of Briirilmgh 
an i Cfaorge Odgec war© warmly discussed. The matter b«n ne 
all the more awkward, as BradUugb was moat anxious to 
Odger in Parliament, and Olger wis none the less convinced 
that it would be a gre«t benefit to the country if BrndUu.'h 
were elected. The difficulty ended, however, in Bradluugb 
declining to stand against Odger. 

In August, 1889, a Bill for the further amendment of the 
L\w of Evidence w« passed, and it was at fir.si believed that 
it would remove the legal inonrapeUmoy which weighed on 
Atheists, had rendered iheir position little better than that of 
outlaws-— *o far, at least, as their civil rights wore concerned, 
Tne Act iu qaestion relates principally to evidence given in 
Oases of divorce and breach of promise, and as such it was 
discussed. Tue clause ad nitting the right of Atheists to give 
evidence was introduced by a side-wind, mil passed almost 
un perceived It was merely tagged on to the end of the Bill. 
It is to the effect that; m If any person called to give evidence 
in any court it justice, whether in a civil or criminal proceed- 
ing, shiil I object to take an oath, or sAoU As objdti^l to m 
incompetent to take on oifA, such person ah ill, if fc n * ending 

J udge is satisfied that the taking of an oath would nave no 
finding eject on his conscience, mike th# fallowing promise 
or declaration/ 9 etc. In all Sir John TreUwityU n whims the 
point of inoompetOucy was not touone I. and, <m th it ground, 
Atheist might *ull hive been debarred ft) n giving evidence. 
Wnen 4 therefore, the Above dime was intro I need ti<l cirri* I 
without discussion, the easy victory was hailed with joy by 
the Secularists, and more especially by those who, being Athe- 
ists, were the moat affaobed. Hid the full significance of the 
oU^jo oeeu generally understood, it is probable that it would 
not have passed without opposition. 

Brails igh was soon destined, however, to find that oven 
this new Aar, did not protect him in all cia»a. A person 
name I D-* Bin owed BraJUugh a considerable sum, and sought, 
apparently, lo profit by the fact that his credit or w »4 a I'Vee- 
thinker, to avoid p tying the debt. The claim vrv* based on 
sorny bills of exchange, and there is no doubt is to money 
having o*eu pud far tuesail b IU. At first, Lfa »Ctu ntte opted 
to escapi aafar the pretext of an alleged inconntlUy in the 
•ndorsement on these bilU. The actio i wis triel in L887, 
bttfaro Mr. Justice Smith. Taa verdict was give i for the 
plaintiff, mibjiut to a point reserved as to th* Co lors-i amt of 
the bills of ttxohmge. Tuey had circulated in Frincj, ind 
objection Was taken that the culorierueuts were not an fi sisnU 
aocordiug tj French law. This latter ooiut, when argiad, 
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resulted in a decision for the defendant, and a con-equenf 
appeal to the Court of Exchequer Chamber. This oourt 
de&ired to know, a* a -natter of fact, in which country the billsv 
came into the hands of the plaintiff, and the matter wan there- 
fore sent before Mr. Prentice, at chambers, to find how that 
iuct was. 

It wit* at this ata^e that the flaw in the Further Amend- 
ment of the Law of Evidence Act was discovered. When the 
plaintiff wa» called t*» jivs evidence that the bills came into 
hie hands in London, Mr Wood, the counsel for the defend- 
ant, objected to Brad Inn gh 'a evidence being token. The same 
objection wa» made at the trial, but the matter vras not then 
di*cu*srd, brcnu*e th<* plaintiff's evidence was net then abso- 
lutely required. In Chambers, on the oih«r hand, before Mr. 
Prentice, it was indispensable that Brad laugh should give 
evidence. In vain Brndlaiigh invoked the new Act of Parlia- 
ment. Hr* wa* shown that it only applied to persons vailed to 
give evidence in any Court of Justice where the M Presiding 
Judge mi^bt allow them to affirm ; bnt, in this instance, 
Brud laugh wns in Chomhers and net in a Court. ; b*fnr« nu 
arbitrator, and not before a judge ; therefore Mr. Prentice 
refused to take his evidence. Thm Bndlniigh found himself 
otooe more uimhle to claim the protection of tho law in con*c- 
i| ii mce uf his view.- oti iht? religions question*. 

This happened in December I860. In January of tho fol- 
lowing year Brsdlaugb brought the m ater before tho Judges 
sitting in franco in the Colttl of Common Pleas, but they 
purposely avoided giving any real dtuudon as to whether or 
not Mr. Prentice vru right in refusing to take Bmdlitngh’fl 
evidence. Twice in the course of a ire' k Bradlangh appeared 
in this Court to fight l he matter. Alone and unaided ne wnh- 
st'iod t ht- constant firo of four judges, who throw every con- 
ce.viible leg* quibble in hU way. These di- cushions, extending 
over ninny i »'Wfc|4tpftr* columns will, if -tmiied, show hr>w the 
whole question wns burked, was never really met, but was some 
bow -Jiuffied out of Court. It wn* no r«*y nt utter, however, 
to fbiike Bradiaugh off, as the table gsouning under the pile of 
heavy Inw books, which the judges found it necessary to con- 
sult, M*rroed to indicate. 

On the fir-t day, ufter trying several expedient* to break 
down the cL-e, the judges finally decided that th* plaintiff 
could not lx* Iicurd excepting upon affulariL Consequently, 
though Bfndlaugli bud been objected t > non icomprtrnt to take an 
Out h, lie was sent buck ins wear thathehad benii prevented from 
sweurmg !Th* «rcond day Bradiaugh wan asked for precedents 
Jnr the Coin t interfering in the action* of arbitrators, jn*t »» if 
precedent# oould be found in January relating to the applica- 
tion of a law only euactod the preceding August. Brudlaugh’s 
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was, in fact, the first ca«e of thisd*-cri|ri*n- The Court main- 
tained, however, that they could uofc interfere with tn* •l«*ei- 

aions of arbitrators, who wore for the time b«ing judges uutP 
of the law and of fuel, as it would be crating u precedont which 
might become troublesome. For this paltry reason Brad- 
laugh was invited to forego hi* clu m, to lose hif> W *«ey 4 and 
to pay the heavy law costs in to the bargain. It i* diffi- 
cult to understand what judges ar* for if unt to see th it jus- 
tice is done ; and is it justice that one man, profe- *i£ t » bo % 
Christian, should exempted from the payment ot his debts 
because there had been no prece leui of an AthoUt during 
to give evidence before an arbitrator in Chambers f A deci- 
sion .'Ivon to this effect is probably without p trail el. 

In no way disconcert'- 1 by this deplorable result. Brail ait gh 
determined to cany thi matter a sttge further; but in tuc 
meanwhile he realised th »t the law itself mast b- altered, nod 
he wna encuraged in his bird struggle by the thought that 
hi* oa*e would serv^ t,j ilUustrit'i tae absolute aecesd'y of 
such amendment. Fur this purpose he prepared and »*nt out 
at his own co*t, more than two liifudro l petitions to Pirlift- 
ment This Jed to tl»*^ matter being taken u,i by Mr. Justice 
Denman and the late Lord Chancellor H-vhorley. 

O ie lay, during tho month of Fobruary, Bred I -ugh was 
again involved in similar JisCti*«io» — thU time with il It is- 
sell Gurney, Recorder of the City of'Loudou. Brail •ugh had 
been summoned as juror, and claim- 1 the right to nffir n The 
lieu order was of opinion tbit the A at of the previous session 
did nut give him thu right. While this question vn under 
consideration, the wool* business of the O’ittt fttoppid, i d 
Jaw b . iki warn biing ex rai ied on all sides when a messenger 
arrived to*announoe that tlie Court of Bxcheq ior Chamber 
had determined to h*ar th*t very mjrniug the ci-»e of Bril- 
laugh versusDs Rio. Tne Records r y uuder these circum- 
stances, graciously rnloA**' l BrudUngn from fur.be-- attendance 
at Guild-hall ; bat on arriving ut Wostminter. and taougn 
seven judges wer* sitting in the Et chequer Chamber, Brad Hugh 
found ch*.*y thought tbit in the ubsanoo of the Ljt\ 1 ' Jhiof 
Justice of England, they had better not hear the case at pre- 
sent, on the ground that tUo points to he argued " were of 
great national importance.” 

At last and not be tore the ensuing May, the trial was 
brought to a fi id issue, iu the Court of Exch’Mjusr Chamber, 
before L 3rd Cuief Justice C>akburn. Lori Chiet Biron Kelly, 
and five otner judges Judgment wan given promptly and 
uailnim Jiialy in fivor of BralUagh The Lord Oaiof Justice 
prefaced a very elaborate judgment by stating that •* the 
defendant boil no merits at ail in the case” but relied 
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onlv on this fcmewhat unrightfon* ({•fence,’* and conclu- 
de l hi* judgment for Bnvdtaugh by saying that tt wu* in 
V'ordanca with the good *en«o and justice and equity of tho 

ca<o 

Shortly aftpr this ancow the whole matter was wt at rest 
for ever hy the Miaotmenl of the Evident* Farther Amendment 
Act, 187 0. which gave Freethinker the ri^bt to hear witness 
by affirmation on nil occasions. But «he cost of the victxiry 
wis oven ni^re oppressive than the ^reut law suit wit If* the 
Attorney-General respecting Bredlaugh’* righi to publish the 
National Re/or mtr. The defendant, finding that be whs now 
hopelessly beaten, became bankrupt, and hi* debt, including' 
interest, amounted to nearly £W)0. It to this sum we add r ho 
cnormoiisaccumulationofUwoofts.it will be readily onder* 
stood thbt limd laugh's position, financially speaking, was 
sen ou sly involved 

To BradUugh the results of the** law suits were indeed 
most glorious The one bod obliterated from our statute book 
the last barrier remaining to the peifrot freedom of the press 
the other ended by bauii-hing from our law courts the lust 
religions disability that could impede the action of justice 2 
but. like many ot Iter glories, the*: actions )Ht BmdUugb a 
poor man, crippled with debts und liabilities. Under the »tic%s 
of these cicum stances, he adopted a resolution which demonstrat- 
ed the ileterminiition uf his chat acler and the integrity ol his 
intentions. For some time Mia. Btadiaugh had been in such un 
uncertain condition of health that it became nectary for her to 
reside wiHi her parents. She accordingly took up her abode 
wiib them at Midhuret To carry out this resolve, it was 
almost indispensable that he should break up hir home. Ilia 
childn-n were rent to school, and Bmdlaogh eoutageously 
mail* up bis mind to live alone with bis work, in a ?tnall and 
extmnely modest apart ir mi t, or rather in a couple ul rooms, 
which ho rented at No. 29, Tamer Street, Commercial R^ad. 

To give some conception of what this Eu*t -ud lodi r inij 
must have been, it suffice* to mentiou that the rent only 
amounted to three shilling* ^nd sixpeuce per week. . Hero 
Bradlangh worked without ceasing, only laying down hi* f>on 
to visit his wife or hie children. At the . name time be lectured 
in ev**ry part of the coi.nny. The- list of the lectures h<* deliver- 
ed at this time i* |*erftclly appalling and so much bbur did 
not fail t«. bring in good fruits. Brad laugh was earning not 
fur short of £1 M)<J a year. »nd yet he contented himself with 
thicc-and-»>x penny East End lodgings rather Hum spend more 
than wn* absolutely nece**a ry on himself, while i-till encumber- 
ed with debt. In his clothes, nt his table, and in bis pleasure* be 
w*e eauullv abattimous. Hi* while liie was givou up lu hi* 
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labor, and to the gradual liquidation of the debt* incurred 
while fighting for what he oonceived tu bo the cause of 
progress. 

For several years Bradlaugb remained in Turner Street, 
Biif furniture conai^d of u bed, a table, and a few very aitu|i)e 
chairs ; but there were books on nil aides, ami even hie bed* 
ruuin wmt shelved all round and tho wall hidden from view by 
his numerous and poiHierous volumes. A; the end of two 
years he waj # far want of space to store the<e treasures of 
learning:, compelM to hire two more room* in the antne house. 
Tht«, it is true, doubled hii rent, but still his yearly rental 
waa under £20, and this is not extravgant for a person earning 
£1,000 u year ! 

The proceedings arising from the etforla of the Devon port 
authorities to pionibit Brad laugh's lectures h«d Coa r £900, 
and of course the great trials at Westminster were infinitely 
more expensive, and altogether beyoud tho *oope of th* public 
subscriptions organised by the Secular party to enable Br.ii* 
laugh to light these different point*. Then there were various 
cases of libel, to which allusion has already been mode. 

On one occasion, however, dainwgr* were not only awarded, 
but actually paid A C’huroh of England alergym iu had in- 
dulged in a foul libs I affecting lirodiuiigh** wile and children. 
Bradlaugb proceeded against this individual, and he was not 
only compelled to reiraot every word be hail said, but was also 
Bentenoed to pay £100 damages. Thin sum di>< not help, 
however to enrich B'udlaugh for after deducting the coeta, iio 
divded what remained among various charitable insUf ntioiii. 

After the trial, the reverend libeller wruto an abject letter 
to Brsdl&ugh, lagging h.m not to ruin hi* prospect* »»f 
advar cement in the Cbui* h by publishing his name. To tbit 
request Bradlaugh consented, and gav* the requisite promise, 
and it is curious to not« what, confidt-wn the clergyman placed 
in the Atheist’s word, fur it seem* thut he Ins uev*r ln-t an 
oppdVtunity of render ng himself obnoxious to BradUugh. 
The clergjmau in question is a prominent contribute* to that 
very ultra- Protestunt organ, the Rock, and if he did not 

C ess the very greatest confidence in BralUugh* word of 
)r he would have observed greater reticence, and at least 
professed more gratitude. 



A Mysterinns Visit— 3a»*titnde of tho Fronnh Go- 



B 



v eminent— Bra lUiugu and Prince Kapo eun -Aiiwate*! at CvUie-* 
B^adiaugii ami iho Coiouiino — B nil ami Father Igrmlln*— 
Defyin^tbe GoTornmem— • Iin^»*?aounient of ilia Lions*: of Uruuswiuk.*' 



RApLAUGB was at work m his East End ludgiug-* which barn 
juat been described, when, at the beginning of September, 
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1870, ho nrstiwi} a mysterious visit. On thi* point, Brad- 
laugh, withtha; geuerul prudent reserved which distinguishes 
him when oiher persons are concerned, refuses to give any 
inf ormatioo ; bat from the other side of the Channel, the endu- 
ing details have been obtained. 

Surrounded with b inks plunged in a maze of papers, sitting 
in liia .shirt ml eev**, the better to resist the heat and accomp- 
lish his work, Brudlaagh’* silent labor was interrupted by an 
ori'-xpected tap at the door. 

•• Who's there V 1 he exclaims 1 in a tone of surprise. 

„A woman, and a Frenchwoman,” was the somewhat 
dramatic und unusual reply. 

BradUugh hastily donned a coat and invited his visitor to 
take a chair, if, indeed, *h- could And oie ami 1 the litter and 
Contusion of the room Midi me la C»rote*M, having thus 

obt iinel (mission, explained the object of her miaaiun with 
all the graceful eloquence which distinguishes a French 
lady : and fixing her gaze steadily on Brodlaugh, she rose, 
ami concluded by saying 

- You sun* Ibat 70a love Fr.itioe, and I Woow that this fa true. To* 
a r?. it fa saiil, a uiv-rfal *p:akjr. **il jul you hraikiU) »**«* * 
dzi-wnici* people.*' 

This mysterious visitor produced s wonderful eflfajt on 
the course of Brills ugh's action. Ths war buvojn the 
French and the German Empires hid loft him neutral. He 
could not sympathise with either pirtv, bit when N i poison 
fell his thoughts began to turn towards France; and, stimu- 
lated by Lha on treaties of the patriotic Comtes, he derer- 
mineil to act. It was the 17th of September when he began 
to agitate on this question. Hint once organised u aeries of 
meetings in Lnudoa and throughout the oouutry, and in these 
the PvMitividta, especially Dr. Gongrove and Professor Be^aly, 
took an active part. 

Tbeso demanaurations — notably, the great meetings in .St. 
dame's and 3t. George's Hslls— lid not fail to infl leaoo the 
G>iv«roraeut. Mr. Gladstone bjovne thus aware of a great 
change m public opinion: and on one occasion be even called 
on the Indy wh >, by appealing to BnlUugb, had originated 
the agitation. M i \ mv ! i Ceiuteasa was not, however, en- 
trusted with any official mission, and hid, therefore, no autho- 
rity to answer Mr. Gladstone's questions. All she could do 
was to write to Franco. Thereupon the Government of the ' 
National Defence has -ansJ to send tw Mir three diplomatist* 
over to England, who, however, committed an m\ny egregious ( 
blunder* ihit they* son destroyed ill tue go:>d effect producsd 
on the English GoTernmenfc by the popular damjastratiaiu 
that Bradtaugh had, iu a great measure, organised. 
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In October, the Republican Government at Tours apnnta- 
heouelv sent Bradlnngh a long and flattering letter, signed by 
Leon dambetta, Adolpbe Cremieux, Glais Bizoin, snd Admiral 
Fcurichou, declaring that they, as member* of | the “Gouverne- 
inent de U Defense Nationals, re unis en delegation a 
Tours,” “tie n pent a hon near de vous reraerc : rr clmleurens*- 
inent du noble concours quo vous apportez a la cause de la 
Frapce." 

On the 2nd of February, 1871, M. Ti.-mt, the Charge 
d' Affaires of France in Rn gland wrote to Bradlaugb ; 

'• Quant a moi, tnun tber nf puis quo MBsUUtur icl eoumie ja 

Pal deja ftit, com me je le fnrai en toute eewueien, I* dette quo nous nvnia 
contrnwsr enwrs vouh. Voue non* ita donna rotre lempe, vntrs active, 
totre dequeue*, vstrw amp, la uieiUenre psrtte do vnu» huiii*, >» an tnui j 
la Fiance qi»e voo* ivm ete aeul a defendte ce FmiMisni januia" 

Finally, in September, 1871, Monsieur Emmanuel Arago, 
member of tho Provisional Govcrnim-nt of the 4ih of Septem- 
ber, wrote on tLe beck of the letter just mentioned the follow- 
ing words : 

*■ Bn lisant cotta lettre. fsprnovo tree virement le regret de o’avoir pu, 
cnf-rme drna Pairs, joimlrr rna aignatoro net lies lie men coilrgueo do la 
dehgaiioD de Toon. M. Bradloagh eat et *era tougours dan* la Repub- 
liquo ootro cnqcitoyen. 

During the agitation in favor of France Brudlaugh on 
severs I occasions visited the Gomtease, who was then staying 
at the Gr&srenor Hotel, but whose nurne it would be indis- 
creet to mention. On one of these occasions a gentleman wrh 
brnrd and whiskers, and therefore not easily recognisable, 
happened to be in the room when Brudlaugh w»a annonneed. 
At hi* request no introduction look place, and an hour’s con- 
versation cnsuaJ, during which lime Bradlaugb expressed 
freely all his opinions, and was delighted with the clever 
replies and conversational power* of tLe stranger. A little 
later M. Chovreau entered, and, bowing very low, addressed 
the stranger as ” Mouseigneur.’’ This pu, Bred laugh on the 
•tert, and in spite of the beard be now recognised that ho had 
boon speuking with Prince Jerome Napoleon. The ice waa, 
waa, bowevsr, broken, and ever since that day Brudlaugh bus 
always felt sinoere friendship nnd admiration for Prince Napo- 
leon, in spite of hi* being a Bonaparte. 

Brad'augh imagines, bow«v**r that Prince Napoleon haa 
I been generally and very widely misunderstood. As a Free- 
thinker, a* a man of great talent and independent spirit, he 
naturally excited Bradlanah'a interest ; » ieeling which was 
(reciprocated. for Prince Napoleon not only went to bear Hrad- 
laugh lecture at the Duiectul Society, but he visited the 
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Hall of Science on several occasions. On the other hand, 
when BradUugb was ubl* to aoend a few days in Puri*, h»i 
generally Tlsited Prince Jerome, sometimes 11 Emilo do Girs- 
din, and also the amiable Ooturesae, who decided him to Cake 
up th>' cause of Franca. Hi 3 ! intimacy with M. do Giradin 
expos’d him. in 1871, to many attack* from the French lie- 



publican party: but Brodlitugh now points to the fact thuO 
M. de Oimdiu aite in the Republican Senate in consequence of 
the support given him by M GAiubetta und AL Louis 



Bland. 

With respect to Prince Jerome, who ha* recently become 
thn hold of the Bonaparte family, Bradlaugh is convinced 
that ho h\s no ambition to reign over France, lie haa livi 
many opportunities of witnessing what ffii passing behind 
the ecmies, uod has no belief in Prince Jerome's designs to re- 
establish the Empire. If, howavor, no is in this respect 
mistaken, no Const deration of personal friendship would hinder 
his doing all in his poorer to prevent the downfall of the French 
Republican Government. B radii ugh would oppose tooth and 
nuil Any pr» tender, even though sue i action were to bring 
him in conflict with his old friend Prince Jerome. 

Active intervention in favor of Franco did not Savo Brtd- 
Ungh from nv»b**taiioTt during the <# Wnite terror” e»f,abli-b*-d 
by the Versailles Government. Towards tho end of April, 
ItradUiigb had rea* in 10 believe thut be might, parhaps, 
help in stopping the effusion nf blool in Paris, by interceding 
between the Government of ML lutera and the Commune. 
Some of the French lenders had suggested the following 
term* as the basis of negotiation, which it was thought Brad* 
laugh, as ali*t liters tel foreigner, would more easily be able 
to propose. The terms were, firstly and forem^t, the acoeptuiee 
of the pi inciple of Republican Government. This was abso- 
lutely nrc**a*ary, for u wua well- known tout the large majority 
ol thu Chamber*, acting either with the Legitimist orOrknnist 
leaders, lind agreed that tho Uomtu de Chambord wa* to be 
place) on the throne with the Comic do Paris as successor, 
gecomlly, absolute and unconditional amnesty for all political 
offence*, Thirdly, the executive power of the Republic to be 
elects ! at o oe by ths people. A truce was to be proclaimed 
during i be p*rt<>d of the election, sad a disarmament to 
fodoe i nm-distelr the result was known. 

Aruhrd with this project. Br.idlaugh landed at Calais, but 
was at onoe stoppo l by th- Ouief of P i! ice, who asked him 
where ho was going, and the following dialogue ensued:— 
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Chief of the Police: What in your bminenst 

BnuMangh : Editor of tb« il lWo»wien. to report for my jourotL 

But yon nr* something else besides editor f 

A Jiuls. 

You are one of the members of tbc International ! 

I have not that honor. 

You make i>rcut speeches! 

I try. 

You prodded at a meeting in Hydo Part the oilier day t 

1 did not. 

I can not permit you to go to Pane; your presence there would be too 

inmwMt 

You do mo too nuioh honor to attribote to mo much influence. 

Tbe Chief of the Police then took down a book in which 
Charles Bradlaugh appeared in pood bold ohuracters. with u 
nuipber of detail* in email hand Bmdlaugh wu* thou entrust- 
ed to another officer and two subordinates, and sent on in 
their custody by train to Boulogne, where he reached the 
Sub-Prefecture at three in the morning. Here he wua locked 
up with hi* throe puardiana in a room, und hud to sleep ua 
best he could on lome chairs, while M le Sunr-Prefet lole- 
craphed to Versailles for instruction*. These ai rived the next 
day, and consist**! of an urgent and imper.tivu order to leave 
Franco by the n.-xt packet. M. Thiers’ Government showed 
iUs gratitude to Bradlaugh by sending him out of the country 
by the very first steamur. 

Some months later, after tbe suppression of the Commune, 
BiadUugk again attempted to visit Paria, and was again 
arrested — this time at Calais— where he was kept au ttvret 
for lifty-four hour?. Finally he was released mid allvwcd 
to proceed to Paris, the Commissionaire showing him an order 
dating back to April, signed by Jules Favrw, saving: -Km- 
pechex Mr Bradlaugh d’entrer a Paris a lourprix. ’ Possibly 
•the authorities had only forgotten to canoel this order, tor 
sinoe then B radlangh baa never been hindered in his visits to 
France. 

As a matter of fact, Bradlaugh maintained a very reserved 
attitude during tho whole of the agitation c<»m*-quent on tbo 
Communal rising m Paria. Be never advocated iue cause of 
tbe Commune; the most he did was to urge that the Purioians 
should be allowed fair play ; and when the Commune fell, bo 
Bought to oolicct funds to relieve the distrew-od exile*. Thia 
conduct excited the suspicions of nearly all the French pro*, 
ci ipt-s, and displeased not a few English republicans. So strong, 
indeed, was this feeling tuat when he had collected noma money 
for the refugees, the moat violont discussions ensued, and it was 
proposed to refuse what was qualified as the "gift of an 
English reactionist ” The moat insulting speeches wom deli- 
vere«< by the irate French refugees, and articles published iq 
the <Juc K*w, theix London newspaper, against Bradlaugh.. 
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wbom they considered at b*st a Republican of the doctrinaire 
school, und therefore as antagonistic to their revolutionary 
idea* as any monarchist, 

A rumowhut similar impression was produced among ex* 
treme politicians when Bradlaugh visited Spain in 1873; but 
before describing this adventurous journey, a few minor events, 
that, noeurred during the two previous years, should not bo 
Grouted. To g.vn any conception of the numerous deha*ea, 
the theobigical a< d other books and patuph et9, Bradlaugu held 
and wrote during this period, would be altogether beyond the 
•cope of this brief volume. With one clergyman, the Rev. A. J. 
Hirrifton, formerly of Huddersfield, he debuted first at the 
Town Hill, Newo.vtle, beiore an audience of 5000 people then 
at Bristol, where Professor Newmm presided over the meeting, 
again at Birmingham, and finally — oat th a time ucoor ding to 
the Socratio method of debate— at his own New Ht'l of Scicnoe. 
Theso discussions so far favorably impressed the Rev. Mr. 
Harrison that, wh *n it was rumored Bradlaugu's life was in 
danger, lie was the first person to write a kind undlpupghatio 
letter to Mr*. HradUuich 

With Father Ignatius Bradlaugh also hid some eorres* 
pondence ami a public debate. Alluding to this. Futhor 
Ignatius, when preaching in the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, 
paid Bradlaugh tne following tribute; — 

“ [ do not condemn Atheist* of unMievcra. I admire tbum heoauas 
they have more pluck, mcco red energy to spread tbmr views thin we 
|i..U(T, trumpery ChrinUuns nave to *:ir«*d ours. Oh, if tuen for Christ 
wuuli Hike a l«<won from Mr. iksdiuugh ; if ChrisiUn women would 
take s IfrHuu fruiD VIm La* I If you men wero ss atitou* for Christ ai 
Mr Bnuiluugh is for Atheism ; if you woman were it# zealous fur Christ 
uM t Law ju lo dethrone llim, Cbriattuoity would bo » diiTenrat thing iix 
oiu Und." 

The list of Brodlaugh's various works on the books of tbo 
Bible, mi the Uvea and doctrines of celebrated Freethinkers, 
the reports of his grr\*t debates, bis essays on the early Fathers 
of the Church, and his political pamphlets, would fill a largo 
catalogue. Since 1876 he bad outircly given up business, and 
left his office in Great St. Helena. The whole of his time, 
therefore, was devoted to propaganda work, uni his achieve- 
ments were prodigious. 

In political matters Bradlaugh protested, by convoking an 
imposing meeting, against the exaggerated display of loyalty 
at the recovery ot the Prince of Waits from illness. Again 
when u meeting had been held in Hyde Park by Odger and his 
friends, to protest against a grant to Prince Arthur, the Gov- 
ernment forbade a second meeting which wa* announced on 
the same subject. On hearing of this, Bradlaugh immediately 
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joined the movement, and affixed bi* name to the notice con* 
vuking the second meeting The Home office, in reply, not 
only nerved Bradlaugh an 1 other with a written notice ot pro. 
hibition, but threatened and actually prepari*d to us* force. 
Bradlaugh at onoe wrote to Mr. Bruce, than the Home Secre- 
tary, reminding him that the us# of force would he illegal, and 
would, therefore, be misled. The Government were not a 
little perplexed by this challenge, and it wag only about 
half an hour before the meeting actually took place that 
tho idea of interference was abandoned. In consequence 
of this moderation, the ©norranus meeting held in defiance 
of the authorities, passed off very quietly. The peopl* 
were delighted at having their own way, and lost sight of th 6 
fact that Prince Arthur, on hia aide, obtained the grant. Bu a 
if force had been employed to dissolve the meeting, a seriou. 
d : .sturb*noe would huv© ensued, followed by a national ugita 
tion and commotion, whioh might have seriously compromised 
the intercuts and popularitv, not merely of Prince Arthur, but 
of the whule reigning family. 

In December, 1872, nfter Odger, the late Mr. Bailey, a 
well known Westminister democrat, and the members of the 
Universal Republican League had held several meetings in the 
Park against Mr. Aryton's ridiculous regulations, and were 
prosecuted for so doing, Bradlaugh also convoked a meeting an 
bis own responsibility, and invited the Government to prose- 
cute him. The authorities were by that time, however, tired of 
the whole business, and Parliament annulled Mr. Ayrton's 
obnoxious regulations. 

It was about this epoch also (hat Bradlaugh brought out 
his celebrated •‘Impeachment of the House of Burmwick, 1- 
and lectured on this subject in the finest halls of England nod 
Sootltnd, notably the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, the Town 
Hall, Birmingham, the Town Hall, Northampton, and the 
City Hull, Glasgowi Bradlaugh is perhaps the first English- 
man who iias, without tumult or disorder, nrd in buildings 
belonging to the various Municipaliti**, einphatrcally challen- 
ged the hereditary right of the reigning family Bradlaugh 
maintained, however, that he had as much right to discus* a 
possible repeal of tno Acts of Settlement audUnion by whioh the 
electors of Hanover became monarch* of England, as any 
other Act of Parliament. To use his own words: M It fg of 
course assumed, as a point upon wh<ch all supporters of the 
present Royal Family will agree, that the right to deal 
the throne is inalienably vested in the English people, to be 
exercised by them through their roj:roa«ntntives in Parliament/ 
The right to succeed to the throne is a right accruing on I’ 
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from the alluded to, and Bradlaugh i* a9 mnch at liberty 
tr» discusa their repeal as the repeal of any other luws, 

• Thr Convention which uipmMad at W ««tni Amite r on January 
IW8, look xwiy the cro**n from Jam •« II , and paus'd over his non, 
rhi* timia I'rince of W*l«* . 1 * if he had t^-en hod exigent. Thi* conventi'iu . 
v> nri declared to lure nli the authority of r&rhamant *ryo, Porliaroont b*s 
a lnutted tho rit,ht to deprive a king of his crown, and to treat a 

Prince of Wait* a* having no claim to thv «nee*asioB." 

Such is the stand which Bradlaugh has adopted with 
respect to English Republicanism, and he looks forward to tho 
day when, by ihc foice of education, and the will of the people 
|«eac^fully expreased by their representatives in Parliament, we 
shall be able U> proclaim what evtu thorough Cuiiscrviuivca 
recognise to be the ideal form of Government. 



[N«T*.f — Jiido, 1GW. The rt*eot maw fa* to of Prince Jerome Napoli-on, 
and the ininrvtewa between tin* Pnnc* and the Empress Eugenie, hare 
fomevrbat moriHiorl Mr. BradU«h*a views mi to trie present policy and 
aimn <»f Prince Napoleon. Mr. BradUtu: fo regivUi that a nvin soabiu ahould 
olln* hfol**lf tn tK» temporarily mule) by thorn who hope to trade on the 
wont omouiatioiw of th* second empire. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Ihe BionioghaiLi Bep.ibhuan Conference — Through tht- CarJiet Country 
— Upanting a Tr*in— Cai-uircd by the C*rfi*U~ • Plundering the 
thiig-uo-.— I he Daogurs of the llotd — Paulie Racquet to Brad laugh — 
Tin r' stare LoKliwi Kcpuuhc — Public Honors at Madrid — Depata- 
tiiitia aad Serenades. 

A ptuu the Franco- German war, and more particularly when 
SSir < ■harks Dilkt boldly declared than he would not fear 
the invent ot a Republic in England, a strong Republican 
movement manifested itself throughout the country. Several 
Secular societies and variuua democratic organisation* now 
adopted Republican, titles and new and special Hepubli- 
cuit tuaociaUous were founded. This ou minuted in the 
holding of a K» puolican Conference at Birmingham in 
May, ltf73. No »e*a than eight Loudon Be etles sent dele- 
gatee, and forty provincial towns. Thus there were present at 
.ms conference the representative* of forty-eight different Re- 
publican societies an* i organisations, actually existing in al- 
most all the important towns of the country, and a great, 
many weaker bodies, unable to send delegates forwarded 
letters of adherence. The conference was generally pro- 
nounced to be a groat success, und concluded by an enthutiaa- 
tic meeting at the Town Hall After passing a number of 
resolution^ proclaiming Republican principles, und e*iabli>-b- 
,ng n National Republican League, Mr. Funnell, representing 
the German seatiou of a Loudon society called the Universal 
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Republican League, which, ia keeping with its name, possessed 
mtiny foreign members, and took special interest in foreign 
affaire, proposed : 

. * Tbo this cooferesee desires to express its syinpttliy with Spain ia 

it? struggle to establith h republican Gorerument ; it* ubborrWMS lit tli« 
atrocities committed by tl* LVJiats in the iutrr**tfc? of e Monare'iical Gov- 
ernment; and also expre*i’?» its indijn\t»on at the non .recnjfnition of the 
Spanish Governmciat by tbt* BiU*li Government sad that Mr. Bradlaugb 
Ae ern;iowo*i»d to present the tamo to Seoor CaMetar on behalf of to* 
confer co oe. M 

Thie resolution was unanimously carried, and with the 
cheers of the Town Hall mooting still ringing in his cars, 
Bradlaugb atarted direct fr>ra Birmingham for Madrid. No- 
thing occurred to reliove the monotony. of the journey until 
Bradlaugb reached Iran, except that he dined at the Orleans 
Station, within a few feet of M. Gambetta, who happened t , 
be there to we some friends off to Boardeaux. This co 
incidence led to the insertion of a number of paragraphs in 
Spanish papers, all announcing that Bradhugh bad a long con- 
ference w.th Gatnbetta previous to taking the train to 
Madrid. 

At Irnn, Briidlaugh found that tbe Curlists had| tom up 
the railway line, wer • m .«w§ of the entire Ba.-uue district ; 
that the dreaded priest. Santa Crux. was reported to b* in the 
neighborhood, and w.mld show no mercy to any foreigner who 
might happen to fall in hi* hands. As lor conveyances, 
there was an omnibus which might iwrbupaalart tome rime or 
another, and purported travelling twenty miles out of the way, 
in a broiling sun. with bat two broken-down horses to drag 
the lumbering, dirty, odoriferous, ramshackle vehicle along. 
The* proepocc did not meet Bradlaugh's English ideas of 
iapiJ travelling. He therefore hir»*d a oaUuhe with two good 
hor***, and explained to the driver that if he stopped volun- 
tarily on meeting any Oariists he should fire at him. Brad- 
laugh then took his eoat, drew his revolver, cocked it, and held 
it in his hands for the rest of the journey, which was perform- 
ed oC a gallop till they reached St. Sebastian, 

Two or three times the driver shouted, " Los Carlistaa P'and 
pointed to some men in blue with guns, hurrying across the 
fields, but, by dint of of whipping the horse* carried the travel- 
lew bovoiid reach. At village, however, near the Bidrnoa, 
and about inid-way between Irun and St. Sebastian, some 
rough, ragged looking men ran up to tbe carriage, and one of 
them, holding along sharp, mischievous-locking knife, caught 
hold of the door and said something m B isque. Slot under- 
standing biro, BmdUugb pointed to his revolver, while the 
driver whipped the horse® ; the whole troop then sec up a 
Jfeil, but finally dropped off. Tho driver subsequently ex- 
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plained to Bradlaugh that these men were not C%r liats, [but 
only thieves Future experience showed that this w as in 
ninny CMM a di* i not ion wi’hunt a difference. 

From St, Sebastian to Vittom Bradlaugh was obliged to 
travel in the coupe of an antiquated diligence, which seemed 
to have been laid aside ever since Ihe introduction of railways, 
and was now brought to light again without any attempt at 
repair* With ouo exception, all th* pa*s«sng*rs ware dropped 
at the earlier stage* of the journey. The first bill proved that 
the break w.u out uf order; it hail not been greased for so 
many y*ar% that it was firmly looked in rust. Great and loud 
wit* thi* shouting before a little oil could be pr>curod to 
remedy this defect. 

Tokens of resistance against the Carlisbs were not met till 
they reached Toloat, where wooden *fcook*d63 and loop holes 
bespoke times of war. Soldierly-looking volunteers and a 
large number of regular troop* thronged the streets. Ac do, 
at Allcgria, the Town Hall and public building* were fortified 
by the introduction into Che windows of alone* roughly mor- 
tared, leaving only loop-hole*. Between this Utter pluot and 
Villal'ranea, Bradlaugh was startled and shocked to find that 
the Carliats had out the line near the mouth of a tunnel which 
they bail partially blown up, and this without giving any warn* 
ing. The result was that the next train from 3t. Sebastian, 
carrying us u*ual a number of passengers, rushed into this 
ruined tunnel Two carriages were thrown over fcho side of the 
embankment, and the guard's van, fulling firt, was smashed 
underneath them. Three other carriages remained on the line 
crashed one into the other, and still bore ghastly dull stains, 
that showed how well the bloody work had been done. 

“And these are the Carlists' doing*," Bradlaugh exclaimed 
in passing, 11 This is the work of the divine rigut Bourbon! 
Prayers are said tor the* infamous scoundrels in Paris, und 
subscriptions arc advertised for them in the London Times. 
If they had been Communists instead of Carliats, what then f M 

Again at Bsasaio, Bradlaugh saw a fine railway bridge, 
which had been cut by the Carlists in such a manner that tho 
trams ooming along would be precipitated into the space 
below. At Zunitnantgii oxen bad to be added to the dilligenco 
so as to ilxag it over the mountains; and here some men were 
repairing the road, though a strong guard of soldiers protect- 
ing the workmen showed that the reign of order had certainly 
not been re-established. Indeed, the crisis uf the journey was 
soon at hand. Bradhiugh has himself related this story and 
it would be difficult to do betto than give it in bis own words; 
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u At Montdn^on. anew stylo of fortification n»et ray view. All the citi«9 
are I'uill with ver y najrcw streets, and here. in the centre of the Principal * treei, 
a chamber had been ran ten** from window in window of opmiaxti* bu««<*» 
built ebot-preef and looihafod each side and usd^r ntath ; thin clearly proved 
that, in tbi* neightorbr- d, the ('artists were looked uputi aa lik-ly to enter 
the town itself. At Arichavaielt*. whore t be regular troops were sUv Hirer that, 
uwal, I ru much puxileJ by the conduct of the sentries. who firs*, signalled 
us to atop, and who— when the boreea were pulled up fora walk — cioteei 
bsyonets to rrevunt our progress. It turned out that the comm aiu iing offi- 
cer bad broken bia meereobam pipe, arm our important mi an on woa ..dually 
to taka it to Victoria to be mecd^J. More fur lunab thiu ao trie of the bag- 
gagr we extried it actually arrived at lu destination at Krcorna/*, a amall 
open town, where weThad* our Last change of hors-s. 1 noticed that mret of 
the butt tea were deerxted nod the door* and iholkn law lend; tbe remaimtii: in- 
habitant* i taxed at if with a pitying curiosity, n* though they knew what /.Me 
was la storo for na. Candidly speaking, a* we had now safely done inure tbati 
four-fifths of our journey to Vluoria, 1 b*g*n to think tbar tb*r* wu nuw arar- 
eeJ.v any rivk, and the more specially to as all advictw of the Carlisfci placed 
ths.n much to the north of wbetv we were. My judgment wan riot ■••urate. 
Tbe sting of the serpent was in ItJ tail : the U*l fitb part uf oor journey was 
Worn# than all tbe r*et. When we «rrived at tbe Ooesta de ^alinoa, whore 
twu roads branched off. a rattier gool-looklog young man in a bits rap uud 
blue blouse vjr. of UQlform, arme.l with a rifle, n xers.var in his aaah, attached 
by a nag to a cord slung round his n^ck, and with n bavun^imword by his 
Side, wabod his hand to our driv*j In the dirieUon of the lower rowl This 
goad our diligence now took, uur driver saying some thing we could not brr.r, 
and my c>'inpa<ii“Q adding to xne 'At last ibt Ciulists about half a 

3 ile farther up itartcd in the middle of the road, an rough n specimen 
the Sumac f.imlly as anyone could wi*n to mtt*. araud anti nrcsa- 
§d like the previous one. He evidently call'd on our driver 1« bait : and at 
the diligence came to a standstill, two i/tberi, woti** dree-ci! and Ua»ny atcawi 
with liralifrrvnft guus, joined tbe first, and 1 cock d aiy revolver. keeping it, 
however, underneath my ©oat, Onr driver ebatltx) to the Carlin!* familiarly 
In tbe Bte^ue tongue, and too low for my fcl*ow-iiav*ll"r to catch a vfvrd. 
Tbs last who appeared of tbe Carlists wm probably a dearrtrr, as be wore 
part uf tbe uniform of a private ..f the ttth regiment Whether the tbre** did 
rot f#*l strong enough ro attack us, r* whether, »t is mo** likely, ibry bad 
arderi to let ns rase into lb- trap carefully laid at t^e other end of tbe road, I 
do not kbow ; what Is certain is. that i gain our diivur gaUi-red up the reins, 
and away we galloped. 1 uncocked my pistol, and began to helitrt* that tbs 
Carlisti were a ouch maligned body of men. About a mile limber, a bouae 
■till In flame* with traepi of a severe struggle clcac to U, again awaken^! our 
attention, and la tbe distance blue uniforms could be seen. At thr /«*«// <f« 
ertabun. clone to UUsbfcni Gan .bos. in tbs province uf Alabn, we fairly feel 
into the {fcrilst’s hands, like fitb tnkeu in a net. A baity of twelve 
■iccpt-l the roadway, while two kept sentry on the heights «Jc*o to the road, 
ami st me others wnum we rottld not tee, but whom we c«>uld hear, were eU*a 
at hand. Our driver dcaottldad, and hi* first act was tu gtv tbe lewd* r of tbe 
Carlin parly an ordinary traveller's tarchel hag. wish thualder-slrapa, wttiufc 
had evidently been brought intentionally from one of the towns we bad 
pasasd, and which Momsd to give pleasure to LLc recipient, who at once 
donned It, two or thr«e admiring y eiamining it Approwcjurg me, the leader 
then asked, in the name of Hlv Majesty Carioa Vll., in a mixture of Trench 
and PpftDiifc, If 1 hid anything contniband. Una«iuaint#d with the Util 
regulations of this F.ourbou bandit chief, I gaTe s polite negative, and was 
about to deuceod from the rim?* to seo more accurately our new vfil tore, when, 
on a slgeal from the chief, they nil laid their guns against n bank, on- of the 
sentries descending to etaod guard ov*r the weapons. Ourioti* runs they w^ra 
— Knglbb Brown RcM.old Prussian muifle-loadvr, ancieut IulUn regt-lation 
ptu 1 1 * -leader, «-oBYrrt«?<l breech-lOftder. and blunderbuss were represent* d . All 
wl uj wore revolver* had new ones— perhaps bought by the funda subwwined Oy 
the Ljuioo Commiuee. 
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The diligence, which only contained #op psm*ogef beeidee myaslf and 
Sector dc Chnrroca, was iuiw litoral]? token by storm ; and at preeont, 
seeing that there were no sign* of lighting. I prueurved an arnjeri neutra- 
lity, ko*>ping my revolver cocked, but Hill carefully sat l»I eight under my 

. L . . ...k.l ...ua .... ll.n ms\ ..a tA Kill XT t * if Mkllr fur 






almost inutiiuuneoua US*. The first Mtarcl. appeared to be for Initera, aud 
1 begin to quake for one dirt oted, in Mr. Footle bc*t hxndwnting, to 
Secor Caateur. and of which 1 wo the hearer. I eoon found that only the 
chief 03nl«i rend at all, an I I much doubt if he could reaii anything but 
print. The principle of natural selection -eemed governed by the appro- 
priation of strict and targe «pi*tJee ; and wn thrar after being turned 
about* wero restored to the driver, wIki, with a silent shni$: nf inn shoul- 
ders, looked on as though I*# bad but little flan' • rn in trie matter. Present- 
ly a cry of triumph came from the top of tlie diligence. Thinking it waif 
my poor i lack beg. containing the i.'mteLr letCe r, I preyed for w ml, but was 
•topped, and a sentry pUceilin charge of mo. Hu gun w.is a treasure, and I 
cou-ider that if h • had lnriuit shooting. there would have been nearly ®e much 
dangur in the ducharge to tho shooter as to the t bootee. Thr triumphal 
shout lied born caused by the discovery of two -a Lib * r.nd bridles, which 
wi*re at ofloe contisc**td oy hia Majesty's CtMtuns collectors u enntrauun d, 
on-l despite sn * uerg«tic protest from the conductor, wei* carried off i-e- 
tiliiil the rising ground. The next thing seised w us a military cap in ittf 
oilskin c*fe; uncovered, it was a 41 thing of beauty, r brigadier 9 * cup, 
thi «-kly overlaid with silver lice. The Cnritot commander took po**' «»iou 
# of this with almost boyish delight, giving hie nirn cap t. «>dm of ilia 
follower*, who had hitherto been decorated whh a dirt) 1 rag fur bond piece. 
The oilskin covering of the new cap was thrown to tiie pjoaod, and one 
of tim band, who seemed to luve a suddeo attach of itiudnris, drew hie 
huycinrt and ruthed at the poor eu»or, furiously digging thr ouyouut 
through and through, and dying out in B*»|U*i that he wished he lisd th* 
Digger, iu loasier, then to eerve in the same meaner. Suddenly and 
'menacingly lie turned to row If, and angrily *«k«*d in Risque whether 
tiie cip w ia mine Wuen senor do Gfiurruea translit* 1 tlus into French, 
it was too ranch for my gravity , already disturbed hv the mad ouslanght 
on the imiilfendliig oilskin. My t trick skull ia of inferably large n.ze, this 
CMp was email nnniich tn hare perche-l nn the top of my hem . My reply wav 
a hearty laugh, and It areras to hive b^en l\*o beet answer 1 couhl hare 
mu i*. my inlet luautnr grinning approbation li«ynn*ts wwe now ciliod 
Into work to break open the portinuTitoiue. ol which the owner* were 
slMimt, und also to op* 11 Oeruin v*t>jden cases containing inereiumiuo 
Lwl iDgiag to the third pissanger. B »ou appeared to be contraband of 
war. an«l liable to Inatint confiscation, One pair of long Cavalry boots 
did h irood BPTvicf\ for the chief determined to jret into rh-ni st once, 
und luckily they were so tight a fit that tUy occupied hie tun- and atten 
tinn for nearly twenty imnutes, during whieti period the search rs came 
to my * *lack i.ag, an<; fouiid the ofludu.-lonkiog eovelope cunts iniug the 
vote of eympitfiy from the Birmingham meeting. As I was in - Col h otic 
country, and tbe Ckarlista were pious Catholics, 1 adopted the views of 
tlm i(j»ist!ly picus Bumc oius, end shouted luetily. u /o Inglt*c, seta mi* 
pAti^riaS' The mao who looked at it, holding the writing upside down, 
and returned it to its plus. 

“ Fui liiuatriy I had no spare b^ots, aad my Cirliit friends had no 
u*t* for shirts, so ] got Ueve Vo fistrn up my bag. My f. llmr-traTstler, 
who iitd u fiue military looking appearance, and wl o had just comb from 
l’oito Kicu, undorwi iu u *cactiLL c c.'uss.fxainiosUou, and 1 isguii to think 
he was to bu walked oil into the mountains. Koftunatoiy ne nut only 
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bilked Basque well, but had considerable praarcce of mind, and after 
exchanging cigar* with tho *oooxk 1 in ooraauod (the 6 rat wa* etili ati iig- 



S ing luto hie b<x»ta. one of which molnicly rcnwed to so no), be was 
lowed to move about uninterferred with. No. 3 poaao^gor wta in b ro 
trouble : be had about tliirty umbrcllafe, and waa required to pay two and 
a half reals for each, and alao duties od some o«h«r article*, which he **kl 
amounted to inoro tl .an their value. Sector <L* Ciiur.uc* «u>OHtnlit*d with 
the Garllat* in their natira touguo, w’hiki I reM»onoi with paiwaugMr Ko.il 
So French. HU difRcr.lt y wxa very simple ; the Carlisle muted more 
money than he had got, sod he looked bowailinly at hi* broken b xoi 
And auil^.1 gtxxla. I got him to offer ibout ffrii-iy {met**, thoaf* were indig- 
luntly refuMJ'i, violet* grstiuulaUoo wai indulged in, our drive' now really 
takjog active ptri on inir Side, i-ut occasionally breaking i ff itnd mu- 
ning up to the tnp of the umruit hill, si though looking f* >r dome ooe. At 



Iwt tbo gun? were picked up aod pointed at ue. everybody talked at one**, 
and it looked in if it would came to a free fight after :il), when Hiotilfnly 
aotnc ory came from a di«lanre, at first faintly, then more clearly, and 

_ V .1 . . . _l 1 * I _ il - 1 I* *_ .1 . 



whether ether prev approached, or whether tl»« eoldhxa were ci-mio^ the 
road we had left I know not, hut No. &'* pr*rtaa we:e hurriedly takrn. and 
this sample of tlio army of Car’ o# VII haotily diaapp* ared, leaving oath** no 
ulraaint Uak of repacking the luggavre an the dtl'genue h- best we conlil 
with the cords which they liad leikhatiy ent when too htirned to mnie. 
•fieii'T de Cinrircu state* I that the diln.^1 tnl^vr hi Imm iI.iq 

b.CKXi men well arm*! iu the oiojUd^ut iU /tiitdvm loutid which the rrad 
p seel, of vIkhii BOO. they said, onukl be brought on the ►pot, by m^ual 
in a few minut-w. Wr rauimtd our route, plra***! and •tiw*cuwr^H — n!. .\i-A 
at <vir lucky escape, and MUguated be mu a- tit* inmv th*n two bourn md 
a nail's delay would render ua too Ult for tbo nubl express Ui Madrid.* 9 

When, finally, Brad laugh reached VUtnria he found the 
town no crowded by souliero and refugees that ic w.i* almost 
irnpoafiible to procure a bed. Next day he took the train for 
Mifsndo, escorted by nearly an entire regiment of soldiers. 
At M ' run. 1 1 \ two batch-# of Carlint pri*on«rs were put in (he 
cams get, including > lud not more than twelve jrmirs old. Tiiey 
were all to be seat to Cubs to fight against the Cubon iuaur 
rectioniate. * 

After passing tho rugged defiles of Puncorbo, and on ap* 
nroaobing Bur^.ie, mure sign* of the civil war were met— 
tour or five railway stations hud been burnt down. Along, 
weary night journey brought Bradlungh near to Modi id, where 
be had a final reminder of the Carli-ta. Just after pausing 
through a deep cutting in the rock near Las* Koyaa the train 
pu’letf up with a sudden jerk and jump that threw the pasaen* 
gets off their seats. Leaping hastily out of the train to see 
what had happened. Brndlangh found that the Carlists had 
placed aorae wood and iron across the rails, and bud .Iso 
turned an empty rubbish truck over, in tho hup© of upsetting 
the train. Fotunately the engine only waa injured. Had tho 
train gone off the line, certainly the majority of the passengers 
would have been either *crinusly bait or killed. As it was 
they escaped with a slaking, and toe more active auaung 
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them, including Brodlaugh, at once ran up the hills on either 
side, and were not a little disappointed to find that the Car- 
lUts were gone. So great was Bradlaugh'a indignation thr«t he 
was longing for an apportuuity of enforcing, revolver in hand 
some of his notions concerning the perpetration of these use- 
less nets of aggression on civilians. 

’Bradliiugh's first act on arriving at Madrid was to wait 
upon Senor Castelar. then the Minister of Foreign Affair*, by 
whom he was officially received, and to whom ho presented 
with all due formality, the Resolution of the Birmingham 
Conference In due course, Senor Castelar wrote an official 
and amiable reply; and then ciune invitation to 8tatc banquet 
organised in Briwilaugh's honor. This invitation was signed 
by thr Alcade, Pedro Bernard Orotsitas, on behalf of the City 
oi Msnrid, by Francisco Garcia Lopez, the uewly elected 
deputy for Madrid, by the famous Francisco Riepa Perpina, 
the President of the Federal Centre, by Juan N. do Alto- 
Ibguirre, on behuif of the Republican Federal Centre, by 
Manuol Folgueras on behalf of tne Provincial Deputies, sad 
by a General and a Colonel commanding the Republican 
Volunteers. 

At seven in the evening the Alc*de came in person with a 
dozen carriages to the hotel to escort Brad laugh to the plaoe 
appointed for the dinner, the Cafe Fornos, where eighty 
leading Spanish Republicans had already assembled The 
chni r was taken by Senor Garcia Lopez, who received Brail- 
laugh with these words: — 

*' Caballero Bradlaujrb, tbe Alcalde of Madrid, her Cortea Docratiot. her 
Db^Aadm Pnyrinc'utl. her CoiiDCellors, thr chiefs of hoi battalion* of 
Volunteer* of the Recmolie, the Prosidonta of the Popular Gub**. and the 
rrprrjentatiTca of the Press- ail members of the Spanish Federal Recife 
1 Cull party — are those whom you see gathered here, and they thank you 
for the honor you have done them in accepting their cordial ufler of a 
modest repast." 

Then followed an eloquent speech explaining the prospects 
cf the Republican narty in Spain, and concluding witn a toast 
to B^adlaugh and ftp English Republicans. 






ly translated into 8 ani.-h by Senor Eduardo Benot, Secretary 
to the Cor tea. It was this gentleman who, In his official 
capacity, signed with his colleague, Senor Pedro Moreno 
Rodriguez, the authority for Queen Isabella and King 
Amadeus, the two last monarchs who_ abandoned the throne, 
to quit Spain. 

In his speech, Bradlaogh answered an assertion of the Epoca 
to the effect that he only represented an insignificant minority, 
by pointing out that all great reforms originated with a 
minority, and then continued ; 
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With pride instead of abame I admit, SeQow,t)iat it it the mi aunty 
whose ainbaaa&dor I am to you. To the minority I belong ; and we are 
extending our small minority ao that I hire I idle doubt that, within twouty 
ycore or lass. we alull Karo tho Republic in Eug and fcric* of 4 Now. now*) 
A&uiiug its official mab .a*«dor t*> the Repnblir of Sptiu I tru*t, if I live, 
I shall then be able, on behalf of ItoDublica'i England to re visit Urj- ih'i- 
coit Spain, and find her natural we&ltb developed, and the ancient gtny of 
her Qimqo restored and maintained in a path of pe» refcl progress, useful to 
herself and to all mankind I repeat, I ahill be quits •* intent if w* Imvo 
•ooitrsd tho Republic of Eagland in twenty voara. — (Here tho apoik ' was 
afain interrupted by oriea of * No w, now, -it oquo ') — 'peiuin ' fur laynelf, 

1 may answer that if a Rnublij could ooine to raorr iw in Boglan I. with 
out foroe, without blooiahei, without crime, without ruiued oitiea, nid 
anger-maddened peoples, thou I would bs the first to grout it and to i*nro 
it ; but our Republic will, I trust, oante nurwl by the a* hoot, tho brain 
the pen, and the tongue, and not neraldei Oy the Cana >uSi roar or airvwl by 
the sword, Benue, it U, th at l say I should prefer to work, cvuo tut 
twenty years, to strengthen men’s brains, so that they may know how to 
keep tho Republic when they have won it* and that it may bo an lodes* 
truori&Je Republic, whioh s i ill honor the dontiaiet of 1 1- people of Eng- 
land, aud servo as guide w well at inotuer to the EntUeu-cptakilU rap* 
throughout the world " * r 

When the loud cheers that greeted this speech wero oou- 
olnded, Sonor Ocen came to Bftdlaagh, and, after statiQg that 
he w&a tho Secretary- General to the Council of Minister*, 
informed him Cb at fcue Oounoil hod deputdi n n to udd the 
OongrUuIttioni of ti*e Ministry to those ho wa- then roooivriag. 
Senor Jose Ghfiitebal govris, Minister for the (Jolouiua, now 
•ent his curd and a proseu* of Government cig trs, f those at 
the banquet. 

In answer to loud orios, fch* veteran Republican, Dias 
Quintero, spoke next, and a number of ofchei speeches were 
delivered. Finally, when the Banquet broke up, Bredliugh 
waa escorted back to his hotel by all the guests, and then a 
• eriea of deputations on lied upon him up till halt-post two in 
the morning. In the street and the Puaru del Sol an 
immense butjordarly crowd waited i pat leufcly from midnight till 
nearly throe in the morning. During the whole of that time 
the two splendid bands of the Artillery and the Engineers, 
sent specially by the Minister of War, serenaded Brndlaugb, 
concluding, their consert with the Spanish Republican Hymn 
and the Marseillaise. 

At last, and after repeated entreaties from the vast crowd, 
Bradlaugh waa persuaded to address them a few words from 
tho balcony of his hotel. He spoke in French, a language 
more likely to be understood than English, and said 

“ People de Madrid, je regrett# oooeroment qee je ne puis nos toub 
parler dam voire prom langn* ptreeque touche so emur par la deraonatra- 
lion qnc too* m aves cane, j ai banoio de parole* chaleuwjacd pour traduiro 
ma peaaee de re^moaiseaace. Je voua anutnite la paix, U prosperity et 
\ yfUrc, c; je «ne de tonic won irnc 4 Viyed la Ropu&ic Kapaaola! 1 - 1 
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It wa* not till tho first rays of the sun began to nuke their 
•ppoaraneo that the crowd had finally melted awav. In all, 
bradlaugh must have shaken hands with something like eight 
hundred waonB that day, Among the deputations he received 
were too** from the Oth battalion of Republican Volunteers, 
a cuptain, a lieutenant, and ai» privates; twenty citiaens del 
wtneto dol Hospital, headed by Senor Sftntiso, the oditor of 
La Judma Federal, on behalf of the Madrid Press t Senor 
Ta, Governor of Avila, on behalf of his city; a deputation of 
poor Spanish workmen from different towns, introduced by 
Denors Altoiequirre and Suart-a ; a deputation from the Mad- 
ria type founders, and one other from th» Madrid compositors 
, nally, a deputation from San Sebastian, introduced by 
its deputies to the fortea. 

During Bradlaugh’e brief stay in Madrid bo eujoyod several 
pleasent interviews with Senor Emilio CaatelAr, ‘and many 
o her prominent men all equally desirous to do honor to 
the delegate of the English Republican party, and to welcome 
a leader whose ability and popularity had always been more 
r<i. j*y reougniBod abroad than smong the ruling classes m 
. . lhu tnstanos also it was the St» York World, 

and »ot the English press, that gave the best account of ib«o 
rt marU^ble proceedings in the Spanish oapiul 

After all thaw demonstrations, it was urged that it would 
a most imprudent for Bradlaugh to return homewards through 
h 11 H b | f° UDtr y ““d therefore be travelled aorosa country 
y Alar del Bey, and, after some days' detention, suocneded in 
Go taming a ahip f,„m Santander t* Bonfewnx. Tho ship was 
not n, tpe habit of carrying passengers, and Bradlaugh ha i to 
* m' U r° wiholutb spread on the iron hot- 

nf H ^ h<> L d ' B , nd *" he P" M '* : " «*wp« that in the Bay 
isoay the Ft outer sometimes suddenly put my head 

c , 0Ught 10 baTe h” 0 - and »**•« reversed tho 
about!” WUb abmD ‘ D & 8 harpness, thero was little to complain 



CHAPTER XII. 

Am *rh!Iri.!U tUring Tour-lroexp^tad Wolcoma-The Lotos Club- 
FrtVn? , » Bd Llo >'d Garrison- Wendell phillip*-An Old 
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Tnu?_£i ^‘? lj r^l Senator— H srtlabip nf Travel— A Third American 
T car Clerical Liberal, ty-Illnwa- Welcome Home. 

H OMb once more to hie humble lodgings in Turner street, 
heavily laden with new honors, but still painfully en- 
oninb‘'f** with financial buriens, Bradlaugh came to the con. 
clmioB that be bad not yec done enough to free bimseli from 
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debts. His earnings, by lecturing and by writing, were consi- 
derable, and the greatest port was laid ont In the payment of 
debts, but still the progroea waa slow, and there was the in- 
terest to be met, which made hie payments amount to 7ar 
mor,e thaw twenty shilligs in the pound. Fortunately, every- 
where, excepting among certain classes of his fellow-country- 
men, Bradlaugh'a power, ability, and earnestness of purpose 
met with ready recognition. In America, more especially 
the petty conventionalities that wurp the judgment of tbe 
British bourgeois did not prejudice public opinion against 
Bradlaugb, aad he hud reoeived many invitations to visit the 
United States. 

Several American lecturing bnreax hod appealed to Brad- 
laugh, ii nd led hi:n to mfer that a visit to tit* States might 
be not merely a pleasant and useful but also a remunerative 
experience He reflected that, in such venture he might And 
the longed-for means oi freoing himself from debt, and at last 
he accaptAl the otfeis of the Cooper Institute of New York, 
which undertook, for u Commission of t6n per cent, to obtain 
almost unlimited lecturing woik F«>r him through the States. 
Thus it was that, in September, 1*73. Bradlaugb took passugs 
on board the “Scotia" for New York. 

Oreat was the excitement and manifold tb« expressions of 
sympathy among the Secularists at the departure of their 
militant chief. A farewell wire* was again ised at the Hull of 
Sotence, addresses and deputations came from different parts, 
uud Bradlaugh, perhaps, never so well realised the hold ho 
had on the hearts of his followers as at the moment when he 
was about to leave them 

The passage was stormy, but Bradlaugh met an unexpect- 
ed wellcomo on landing. In spite of the severity of me New 
York Custom^ Bradlaugh had barely presented hi* written 
declaration as to hi# luggage, when the officer said: Mr. Bsdluogh 
we know bore, and the least we can do for you is to pays you 
through comfortably." Accordingly, the mystic chalk sign 
was scrawled over hia boxes and parcels, and he ntcnce found 
himself, without further trouble, launched into the streets 
of New Jersey, to become the ready prey of competing 
cabmen. 

Other signs were not to show Bradlaugh that his advent 
in th^Btatee would not paa3 unnoticed On arriving at Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, he had barely time to change and lunch before 
the interviewer of the <Svn was introduced who was soon fol- 
lowed by the reporters of the Ntw Ytrk Herald and Trilatnt 
Those papers devoted several columua to the description — 
personal, biographical, and political— of Bradlaugh; the 
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Herald putting to it* Article, as a relational heading : “Char- 
leg Bradlangh, the future President of England, at Fifth 
Ax'T.ue Hotel ’ The 7Vttun# concluded iu description by 
saying :. M In a crisis the world would probably her a great 
deal more of Charles Brad laugh. As Mirabeau observed of 
RohcBuierre, ' Thia man will do something; he bolieves every 
word lie aays l w 

At tho aaja*- time, there were many newspapers, more spe- 
cially th-se representing some religious clique, that did not 
fail to vilify Bradlangh. In the Ne\ nxrk Morning Register 
he was described as “ a pestilent fellow/’ who wished to have 
*' * n unlimited number of heads royal or aemi-royal, elevated 
up-m pikestaffs, or grinning from ‘London Budge.” Those 
gentle effusions did not, uf course produce any perceptible 
tdTict on the public opinion in BradUugh’a favor. He wn* in- 
vited to dine at tho renodnej Lotos Club, where all the in- 
tellectual celebrities of America are welcome, nnd where ho mot 
among Mthera, the President of the Club Mr. Whiielaw Keid, 
e-ditnr of th* Tnbune, a*>d th* Am-rican humorist who adopts 
tho name of P«*trolonw V. Nusbv. 

Bnul laughs drat lecture waa delivered iu the Stein way 
Hull. Th* chair was taken by Mr. Peter Voorbts, President 
of the Mercantile Library, the largest institution of its kind 
in America, if not in the world, and amung the audience there 
wen* Mr. D. J. Croly. editor of the Graphic, and his talen- 
1*1 "if® > M Jenny Jeune,” Colonel Alcott, General Kilpatrick, 
Auurcw Jackson i>avi.« f the famous Poughkeepsie Seer, 
Theodore Tilton, editor of the Golden Age, and Mr*.Yic- 
ii-rin Wuodbull, the editress of the VToodhull and ClayflitC* 
Weekly. Ireland was represented by O'Donovan RMtt, Free- 
thought in the Broad Church bv liev. 0. II. Frothingbara 
humor and wit by Colonel Hay, author qf “ Little Bree- 
cheis" and private secretary to the laic President, Abraham 
Lincoln, Bret Harto, aud Mr. Andrews, ; and poetry by 
Mrs. Hester A. Benedict. Cheered by his first success 
and oncooragad by these eminent raen, Brudlangh started 
on his tour, and visited so many towns that the space is 
wanting to mention all his lectures. 

At Boston Bradlaugh was honored in a manner that was 
more than usually gratifying. Wendell Phillips, the 
Silver-tongued Demosthenes of New England," as he i» 
often called, took the chair for him, and Senator Charles 
11 Sumner, although suffering from illhealth, was present 
and encouraged Bradlan;h in a few appropriate word/; 
while William Liloyd Garrison .sat close bv, cheering cons- 
tantly. Of his mco’ss on that memorable evening, Brad 
laugh wrote to hie friends in England 
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u T Deed Dot reaalnd m y rauleri of William Lloyd <Urri#oQ • wmcti 
to the caote of humanity. Wbertftr frtodom La bclie?e<l in, bit n*m 
will al way# ba apoken with honorable mention. Dragged by a rungn 
»cb of alaTB-bolding gatstlamen. with actually a ropa round hia neck, ba 
n«rer iltoobol gid# by *JBe with W«.nd*l Phillip#, ha apoke daring tha 
abolitioolat r.niggle, while rarolTen were thmat menacingly In tbdr fucea 
Citizen# of a IL-pnbUc, xialtbar Phillip# aor Garriaon kail **tr bten able, 
to Tlaifc Wiablllgtom the a« A t of the Ooretomeot ; their Urea would hare 

| »%id tha penalty. At laat the d; y came ; auoliiion waa procla-.oiad and 
alcoduc*! by the Huauiablo Charlea Sumner, whoaa blood HaJ aorinklvd 
the aery floor of tbo Senate Houm, to baptise *1 to the new Mifiioa 
<rf eqiil rlgbu ; the two aUBnch chasnpJOaa of Lumaa liberty enured in 
riawpb the Senate ; ita folding doora being flung vide open, and 
a grand ahout of welcome honoring their entry. And lb«e were ike 
men who gathered round me dttpiln of, or p^rhioe became of, the ter- 
rible prejuiLom tought to be aroaaed againat me. At I made Oarri- 
aon’a eyes and iipa cheer me, my wtrm.d to uiy work, and when 

at the eod, Caarlea Sumner, Ue trained epok**tn*a of A auric*, rote from 
bis lut to pay tribute to my tangua, I fu'.t that I could afford to 
forgtl many thing* wbiab iay anemia# hare written ab«l aaid. ** 

Nor were these more friends of the evening : the acquaint- 
ance «u maintained an! improve! : bit de»th am done 
ill worst, anil America has lost its beat citixms. With 
Wendell Phillips, BraJMagh h.w not corresponded so much 
of late, for he had the misfortune to differ with him res- 
pecting the currency question. At Boston Bradlaugh also 
established links o( the warmest friendship with the lion. 
Joshua B. Smith, the colored senator. 

On leaving Boston Bradlaugh's train ran off the line, 
near Nashua without doing much damage, and in the valley 
of the Merrimaa he had his first gaze at the marvels of 
American folioge, and the variation of oolocs produced by 
the proximity of winter. 

At Chicago Bradlaugh did not| make so many new ca- 
qusititancea, but be mot a very old and dear friend. Ha 
was about to ascend the steps of the Locturo Hall, when 
a familiar voice struck upon bis ear, which seamed to echo 
hack soft memories, none the less dear, perhaps, because a 

5 natter of a century old. The veioe. however, was more familiar 
isn the faco : it recalled days of poverty and tho remantio 
thoughts of boyhood. Hesitating, Bradlaugh inquired whether 
it was not Hypatia, but ho was mistaken. The interrogator 
prove*! 10 be uer sister, Theophila. After all these yoars of 
•operation, ho found himself once inoro with the daughter 
of Richard Carlie, the brave, rough pioneer to whom Eng- 
land is in a great measure indebted for the freedom of tbs 
Press and of public speech. The old friend of Bradlaugh's 
boyhood, with whoso family many a seaanty meal had been 
generously shared, had now a oomfortablo home in Ameri- 
ca, but her present prosperity could not obliterate Iks 
■isaory of the past struggles. 
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In some respects Bradlaugh’s journey to America was 
not fortunate. He arrived at a moment when the coun- 
try was in a state of financial panio ; then, on reaching 
Kansas, he met with an accident which impeded his move- 
ment# and finally, when he was staying at Kalamazoo, 
after louving Chicago, he was compelled to return sudden- 
ly to New York, in conseb.ienoe of the- death of the- 
gentleman who had charge of the leoturing arrangements. 
The Kan»at City Timet gave a characteristic description 
of Bradlaugh’s accident, which is a good specimen of 
American provincial journalism: — 

*• Kansas City is not a smooth city. Its greatest pride 
|« its thousand hills, precipice*,, and bluffs; and the main 
characteristic- of its inhabitant* are their lofty airs, loud 
tone and agility. This style is natural ; it is acquired by 
hopping and skipping from tho top of one aide-walk 
across a chasm or ravine to the end of the cat or bluff, 
„ limited distance, or aero** the street, to a ledge or 
plank, which offers a temporary relief from acrobalio 
exercise.** 

“ tlradlaugh ia unused to Kansas City aide-walks, and 
nover having practised light-ropa dancing, ot walking 
upon au inclined plane of forty-five degree#, found himself 
aumewhei surprised on Thursday morning. 

••He bail just left the Broad war, or Costas' House, in 
company with General Lvnborn, of the Kansas Fjttifto, 
and was about to crosa Tenth Street, whon he suddenly 
found himself fulling ; his feet slid down the inclined plank 
Scal ed crossing, which was covered with ico, and he fell. 
Mr Bradlangh is a large man, a heavy man, and had a great 
teur of falling on the edge of the pavement ; he threw out 
bia i ii.ht bund and ihe lull weight of his body came down 
upon bis wrist. His hand, unfortunately, atruck upon some 
stiurp Mil ranee, probably 1 be edge of the side-walk or cur- 
bing the keen, knife/like edge of which tore through, the 
p.lu, of h ia hand, inflicuting a serious wound, reaching teyoui 
{h« wrist, creating a paintui but not dangerous hurt 

- This accident has portphnel his lectures in Atchison, 
St Joseph and Lawrence. It ia a meniful providence that 
the life of this great and good man wo* saved. Had he not 
his buck at the expense of his hand, thousand* of the 
B00 r and oppressed of Great Britain would to-day be in 
Lurning. while the Koval House of Brunswick and the 
Torv mi-toe racy would fra rejoicing over the providential 
removal of the ’Republican agitator." 
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Bradlaugh was barely recovering from this accident, 
and had enjoyed fresh triumphs at Boston, where he re- 
turned, when the news came of the sudden dissolution of 
Parliament, by Mr Gladstone. This broke op the whola 
scheme of Bradlaugh'a American lectures he returned in |hot 
haste to keep bis pledge, and contest the borough of Nor- 
thampton. During his absence, Mr. Charles Watts, Mr. 
Foote, and Mr. Austin Holyoake did tbeir best to maintain 
Brad laugh’s candidature in the faoe of much unfair 
opo&ition ; but his cause was weakened considerably by bia 
absence. The Tory reaction waa also another source of 
weakneaa, but nevertheless, and though at the bottom of 
the poll, tho result showed that Bradliugh bad gained 
ground. Mr. Phipps, the Conservative, euwe in at the 
head, with 2,690 votes ; Mr. Gilpin, the Liberal, wn the 
other member, with 2,310 votes ; Mr. Mere wo; her, tho second 
Conservative, with 2,175 votos ; Lord Henley, tho former 
Liberal mtinber, only 1,706 ; and Bredlaugb, 1,953. 

Men in mine, pit, farm, ane factory, suddenly appealed 
to, found funda to contest the scat for Bradlaugh in hie ab- 
sence ; and, on his side, Bradlaugh was obliged to pay heavy 
damages in America for hi* breaches of contract incurred in 
thus hastening away. He had brought back with him, how- 
ever, the friendship of many great men, besides those whose 
names have already been mentioned, notably Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and the Vice-President of the States Mr. Wilson, 
» Dr. Buchnan, Washbnme Blaine, Boutwell, Rioe, Loring, 
Wei**, Bartol, Miner, Howe, and Russell were among bte 
supporters. The Chicagp and Cincinatti journals^ show how 
warmly he waa greeted in Taunton, Newark, New Haven, 
Topoka, Lawrenoe, Levenwortb, St. Joseph. Woicester, 
Kanaa, Scranton, Omaha, Marlbrougb, Rockland, Amherst, 
Fall River, and Baffalo. Financially, equally good proof is 
given of bis sncceaa. At Boaton hie feo for a lecture was 
200 dollar.-, the highest feo he ever received waa 300 dollars, 
and the average fee, oounting all the small towns, was 120 
dollars. His first journey, though so brief, and necessitating 
the paying of damages for broken engagements, enabled him 
nevertheless, to pay off £1,000 towards his home liabilities. 
Uufortuaatcly, the homeward journey was prolonged, and 
Bradlaugh did not reach Northampton till aftor the election. 
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If Bradlaugh made new friends in America he lostja very 
old and dear friends on hit return to England. Mr. Austin 
Ifolvouke died very shbrtly after the election.*. For the benefit 
of his widow Bradlaugh assisted in arranging fo^^the purchase 
of the printing plant that belonged to him, and the establishment 
of a printing and publishing business, managed by Mr. Charles 
Watts, where the National Reformer was issued and Bradlaugh’* 
other publications printed. Mr. Austin HoIyoakiTs "Sick Room 
Thoughts/’ written when he felt his end approaching, and published 
immediately after his death, excited some interest at the time, and, 
as in the case of John Watts, tended to show that sincerity, 
rather than any special form of belief, ensures a happy end. 

As the summer approached, Bradlaugh made arrangements 
to return - to America and renew there the campaign he bad 
alreadv so well opened. But again he was unfortunate. The 
critical condition of Mr. Gilpin's health reudered the possibility 
of a vacancy oocurring in the representation of Northampton 
more and more likely. Engagements hod been taken for Brud- 
lungh in America to commence in the second week of October, 
and Mr. Gilpin died at the beginning of September; Bradlaugh 
seized the earliest opportunity of issuing his address to the 
electors and of holding a public meeting. At the show of 
liands an overwhelming majority testified to Brad laugh's 
popularity, and at the poll, though but a few months bad 
elapsed since the last election, Bradlaugh had made further pro- 
gress. The Conservative candidate, Mr. Merswetber, ws^ 
elected, by 2,171 votes, the Liberal, Mr. Fowler, had 1,08ft, 
while Bradlaugh came uncomfortably near with |,766 votes, 
tikis too in spite of the most damaging slanders unscrupulously 
circulated against him. 

The irritation caused by the defeat produced some rioting, 
which Bradlaugh at onoe quelled ; but it broke out again after 
hia departure the same evening to catch the first steamer to 
America, where he was overdue*. 

This second journey was most successful, and Bradlaugh not 
only lectured at a jjrcat number of places, but be found time to 
» make many inquiries, to take copious notes which ultimately, 
enabled him to produce one of Uie mo«t practical and useful 
guides to emigrant* fcver published. At Boston, where Brad- 
laugh on his previous journey hail already achieved so much 
popularity, a regular fete was organised in his honor. A num- 
ber of speeches were made,* some of the clergy even joining in 
the demonstration. The Rev. Dr. Miner, who is President of 
Tuft’s College, spoke in most HaUcring terms of Bradlaugh • 
previous year’s work and its useful results, and « pressed his 
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hope that nothing he might nee or hear in America would In 
Any fashion damp his ardor for Republican institutions. 

The Hon. J. B. Smith presented Brad laugh with a liand- 
sofio and complete' set of Clutrle* Sumner’* works, and wrote 
those few Mtuolc words: 

Dear limthi#- UrailUayh, I'Urc iu>c*jit thtt legacy that Sunnier left lo tlm 
wwH from your fricsidm. 

J. B. smith. 

At the instigation of Mrs. Dr. Carle ton, Mr. T. B. Smith, 
the colored morahor of the Massachusetts Legislature, was per- 
suaded to speak, and said : 

*• M;t l;im, wbuo I 1 hiwi no doiiro to speak, let Mr. BrodlaagU wu tb« 

fc’iunil of one I loro.l, and I am trial U»ilolt, Sumner vrorkud amlspoko for 
tltO Hark nlAvnt i Mr. BrAdUbgh work* for the white I do not know 

what trult Mr. Knt1-augh'» Ichor* may bring by-sod-byt. 1 cojv only hnfitf tat 
Jutilft miiy be worthy <it lilt hope* an*l effort*. lodaj 1 am the fruit of what 
Cfcsrloe Sunnier diil*’ 

The effc *t produced hy tills speech w as indescribable; — *o 
terms and so a 1 1 nimbly to the point were then* simple remarks, 
anil, above all, they gave a glorious pi oof of what an cmancipat- 
od ©olornd nun could do, feel, and say. 

Brad laugh*** travelling experiences were not always pleasant; 
thus, on arriving at Delaware station, ho found the eugiito of the 
tr/iiu Ito intended to take lying a perfect wreck on the line. 
The boiler hod exploded while the engine was stationary, blow- 
ing the body of the fireman a distance of nearly 125 foet. It 
fell ajthapeluss muss of oruuhod flesh and bones against the ticket 
office. Several persona, including the station-master, were bad- 
lv scalded, ami one of the cars was broken. This was not an 
agroo&ble Commencement of a long journey; the weather was 
a! ho exceptionally unfavorable, und the train finally arrived. at 
its destination five hours lute. 

When travelling from Milwaukee hr a night part freight 
and part porisenger train, Brad laugh had a good opportunity of 
testing the cord system for warning the engine driver. This 
ci>rd is often neglected when it is a mixed train, and hence, 
though the tram actually came in two a few miles from (Chicago, 
the engine and freight car* went on merrily without perceiving 
that they had left tha passenger cars behind. Nothing, liow- 
ercr, worse than delay resulted. 

At Lynn, Rradiaugh was much troubled by a snowstorm, 
which not only prevented many peoples coming to the Lecture 
I lull, hut made* it difficult for him hUo to reach the place. 
Going from the railway station be was nearly blinded by the 
jrnnvr. and had to sit down twice to reflect on the uncertainty 
nt human progress To sit down in snow three foot deep is not 
dangerous, but it is a little ridiculous. Bradjaugh was con- 
soled, however — though he broke his umbrella and lillod his 
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glove* with enow in the effort — when he ascertained tluit the 
gentleman sent out to meet him, and whom he hod missed, lud 
Wen compiled to sit down three times. 

At Fond du Lac. Wisconsin* Bradlaugh was ivguferly 
mowed up. Oue thermometer went down 45* below zero, 
while others were actually congealed. Of course Bradlaugh 
was assured that such weather was altogether ezoeptiotml, the 
44 oldest inhabitant ” declaring that ho had never experienced 
anything similar. The trains impeded hy the snow either came 
in late or not at all ; and on one or two occasions Brad laugh 



arrived in time to find that his audiences, after waiting an hour 
or two, had gone home. 

Near Springfield, a rail, probably affected by the frost, 
snapped into, twenty pieces; but Bradlaugh’* train was not 
upset, though the next rail was driven away. Fortunately the 
impetus brought, the train back again on to the Unc. This sort 
of travelling, combined with the severity of the weather, the 
exertion of lecturing, and the fact that Bradlaugh sometimes 
only managed to pass two nights in bed out of eight days, 
finally exhausted even his robust frame, and when, with the 
spring of 1875, he once more mailed homewards, the rest and 
relief were most welcome. 

In the autumn of the same year, Bradlaugh again, and for 
the third time, returned to America, llis journey out, in the 
44 City of Berlin,* was performed in seven days and eighteen 
hours the swiftest ocean passage that had ever yet been recorded 
between the Old World and the New. On this last journey, 
Bradlaugh had to face New in England u longer opposition, due 
to religious antagonism,- than he hiftl ever encountered before. 
The most hitter articles appeared again d him in the Congrt* 
galionaliiti nnd the large sale, during the past year, of the 
printed edition of Brad laugh’s anti theological works, seems t& 
nave still further exasperated the religious bodies. Extract* 
from some of the strongest anti-hiblicnl statements were sent 
round to the Lyceum Committees, und produced quite n panic 
amongst the managers of the lecture courses yet Bradlaugh s 
well-known heresy conld he no novelty to them. Some ol the 
clergy showed, however, exemplary liberality. The Rov. Dr. 
Lo rimer and the Itev. Dr. Miller both invitotl Bnullaugh to 
lecture to their audiences. 

On another occasion. while Bradlaugh was attending as a 
spectator at a woman-suffrage meeting, his presence was pointed 
out to the chairman, who happened to Ik* the Bishop of 
Georgia, the Rev. Gilbert Haven. This High Church dignitary, 
uninfluenced by Bradlaugh’s heretical tendencic-, courteously 
invited him to mount on the platform and addrcH the audience. 
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After the treatment that Brad laugh had experienced in Eng- 
land at the hands of the English clergy, this was indeed a 
revelation. 

It has been seen that the results of Bradlaugh’s first journey 
were partially marriod by his harried return to England, in 
consequence of the general election ; his second journey wu 
affected by the second contest at Northampton, consequent on 
the death of Mr. Gilpin, which delayed Brad laugh's departure ; 
finally, the third journey was brought to a premature close by a 
severe illness, which nearly CO 0 t him his life. A had attack of 
pleurisy, complicated with typhoid symptoms, laid him up. So 
grave was his symptoms that he had to be removed from the 
hotel to SU Luke’s Hospital, at New York, where he met with 
unremitting kindness Many American friends displayed the 
most delicate thoughtfulness towards the stranger, ill in their 
midst. Fresh flowers, sent in each day, cheered the sick room, 
and Dr. Feaaenden N. Otis, one of the ablest physicians of New 
York, was in constant attendance. Dr. Learning and Dr. Abbe, 
the hospital physicians, were also most kind ; but when Brad- 
laugh recovered he was too weak to face the Western winter, 
and had to cancel his engagements in the states of Ohio, Iowa, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Missouri, thus losing 7,500 dollars currency, or 
about £1,300. 

On his return to London the Secular party, proud of his 
successes in America, organised a grand ftte in tia honor, which 
included the delivery of an add rasa welcoming his restoration 
to activity and health after so dangerous an illness, and the 
presentation of a parse of gold, containing £169 11s. 6<L, subt- 
ori bod by his partisans. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Mrs n*.want— ' rhft>)cf leal Heading — Thom a* Boott— Writing for tbs M Refor- 
mer'*— T.itisntian-’-Th* Knowltom Pamphlet — Trial and Appeal — A Monster 
PeCirioQ — Inheritance — Bradiaugfc's Daughters. 

I r was at the period when Bradlaugh's life seemed divided 
between the Old World and the New, that he first became 
acquainted with Mrs. BesanL This lady had been married to the 
Hev. Frank Besant. who, through her influence, wa9 appointed 
to the vicarage of Sibaey, near Boston, in Lincolnshire. In the 
preface to her work, entitled “ My Path to Atheism," Mrs. 
B^ant briefly alludes to the agonies of mind accompanying 
the gradual discovery that she could not believe in the religion 
it was her husband’s mission to teach. Her heresy, as is so 
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often the case, waa based on a thorough and conscientious study 
01 tlie Bible, and her inability to make the last chapters of the 
lour Gospel* agree gave the first blow to her faith. Tlw trial 
of tho Rev. Charles Voysoy tor horosy revived her doubts. 
Her theological readings had as yet been confined to devotional 
and historical treatises, and the only controversies with which 
she was familiar were those that divided Christians among them- 
selves. Mrs. Besant had carefully weighed the points of differ- 
ence between the Greek, Unman, Anglican, and Lutheran com- 
munions and was well versed in the views of orthodox 
Diluting schools of thought. Pusey's 44 Ihniel," and Liddon\s 
44 Bampton Lectures ” were the only works that suggested a 
wider field among her earlier readings. 

When donbt was once excited, Mrs. Besant procured fclie 
writingsof Maurice, Robertson, Stopford Brooke, Mi;dyH*d,Cum|>- 
bell, and others ; but, while recognising the charm of their style, 
•ho failed to deduce tliercfrom any firm ground on which to hst-w 
a faith. They, however, served as stopping stones, which, with 
the works of IF. Newman, Arnold, and Greg, together with an 
effort to understand the creeds of Mahommedanism, Buddhism, 
and Hinduism, led Mrs. Besant further into the bind of doubt. 
Then followed a study of the works of Charles Vovsev, Theodore 
Parker, C banning, Scott's 44 English Life of Jesus," Spino/.a, 
Manse 1, Darwin, John Stuart Mill, and other scientific 
writers. 

All this hard study estranged Mrs. Besant more and mora 
from her husband, who, on the contrary, was content to remain 
in the old groove, and in the enjoyment of his living. The 
more Mrs. Bezant, leaned towards Froct bought the more her 
husband's conduct rendered a separation indispensable, and a 
formal died was drawn up and duly executed in 1#73. 

Alone in the world, separated from many a dear friend 
through her inability to profess what she could not believe, Mrs. 
Besant soon found a new, but a most excellent friend in Mr, 
Thomas Scott, of Norwood. This gentleman, after wandering 
all over the world — spearing salmon and hunting over the prair- 
ies with the Red Indians, studying various religions in tho lands 
where they were practised, returned to England so as to accom- 
plish what he conceived to be his duty. 

Thomas Scott was an afcheleta, a sportsman, a hunter, a 
thinker, a reformer, and a heretic. To a magnificent physique 
he united great brain power ; his intellect was as cultivated as 
his muscles, and tho mightv hunter was a profound scholar. 
He was familiar with Greet, Hebrew, and Arabic well versed 
in Rabbinical lore, and all description of eastern learning. 
Bishop Colenso, Inman, aod many others submitted their works 
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to Thames Scott Iirforo tiny i««ucd tlm;n *o tin world. He 

unite* .1 to U*imlj5icani>ni nn«l Frecthou 'Ut, tlio mn* udvimUgo 
of un iivlopnaJont fortune and this ho determined to ^ expand 
on eludlongiag wliat hr conceived to br» sUj>er.ditto;i3 idolatry. 
}>nrv raontli liois-u»>il a mtmlwr of Frectboaght tm4* and 
]i:un;>hlota. Hu w.ifl not a r.-jn liar publisher, bat desalt with the 
wmlthh-r olasftos of the community f sending oat catalogues on 
appliisifcum, and supplying Froothought litoraturo whenever he 
overturned it might lx* read. 

Thin well-known Freethinker died at the end of Dooambor, 
187H ; and Hr*. Bixsant, in writings tribute to his memory, 
tell* the story of her connexion with him in tho following heart- 
felt sentonre* : ♦ 

4 ‘Bnt I, who owe **> much to Thomni Boott, c»nrn>t cln«e this brief, pcor 
notice without a grateful word of thank* to (lifts nobl* ibki. now «lssd. It was 
Thomas Scott who— then by ibu IUt. V. Bcmti consent — published my nwt 
two huwlkwl trant*, * On the IX ay <»f Jestt*,* sad on • The <*<*!»«» accufdaDR to 
Hi John ; by Lite write of * ISuacficoil Clergy man.' It w*t Itomoat Scott who, 
vki l w** cavil iwl of my Iwrnc foi my homy, on«i tbnjwn on tbu world waUi 
u dul lento uaiiy in iay arms, ©u o*» torwstd— whSu ail rupuUod wo— to pi?e me 
hull, it 1 T.-U Tto.wio* * >,u Who. whan . *m atmr-y s’.me, wlic-n Mmuthcr wm 
U« ktL when my fntraiU' tomes ware ctowd aipnaat me, when 1 iwUl cU'taca aua 
joweJUry to buy IjhmJ, gsrs mo my first pahl Wort It wm i’boisia* Soot l wh.iao 
boaio wus over open t*» in«? wnen iay iicod wm »jrc*i ; nuti he nertx knew, tali 
genera* )* noble l*r*rt,b:m axnotiiaiM when 1 went In weary and overdunu rroin 
» Ion >i .lav*- tluJy in Ibo British Mumw, with scarcely food to«raggle thn>agU 
tl.edav-ho never knew bo* bk • Well, little Udy # m w olcomtug lull* 

cbourvyl tho then utter loneltocfts oi my life. To no Uv.og man or woman aava 
ont— 4o l owe the debt of gratitude 1 owe to Thomaa Burnt. # . 

** lt'jl uQ tliU «l*ra I man's Oier whai wreath *,f ham ago can l.laf T Only thia 
poor flower of denp irratltodc con 1 place upon hi* tomb. A* 1 atc^-d Iwaidu lum, 
Soad, whiMC fane, Italic, hud od or shown v) mo aught hut kind uc«. one carnmct 
n-i.h mea nubl.blcn to my li|>« : m.\j my life be lire l ae bni/ely and aa loya.IJ 

was i :i« lifts of this pure an l noble mao, mid may my nuaUi be aa deutirTcmy 
p-.itx.-f ul mt ww Ilia. 

After the i*c|iftration t 11 r<. Bcwmt lived at Colby Road* 
Norwood, ao ns to bo near to Mr. Scott, for whom tho ultimate- 
ly diJ a coiuidorable amouut of work. Whou writing a pamph- 
let tor Mr. Scott, “ On the Existonco of God," the purchase of 
a stray number of the Sait anal Reformer, containing an invita- 
tion to Freethinker* to join tho National Secular Society, cause 1 
her to offer licrjolf as a candidate for inomtH!rship, Sbo wrote 
asking whethor a distinct profession of Atheism was required, 
and received the reply that while the President considered that 
Secularism logically’ led to Atheism no such profession was 
required as a condition of admittance to tho society. An inter- 
view followed for tho discussion of the question, and though this 
was the first time ha had ever met her, BraJlaugb was much im- 
pressed by Mrs. Bcsant's ability and learning, and his admira- 
tion for her talents was greatly increased when, a short time 
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later, ho beard her sjx*uk at the Co-operative Hall, Cuttle Str* of 
Oxford Street, on Woman’s Suffrage. 

Fooling that in Mrs, Bosun t. tin* party had acquired a must 
useful recruit, ho invited hor to write for tho National Reforauv, 
and so that this should not interfere with suine literary work 
which she was then pledged to complete, lie sujjgesUsd t) int sh« 
should adopt a iii)/n de plum*, and -die chews I hut of '’Ajax ” 
the warrior crying for 44 Light.” While Brudlaugh was awor 
in America Mr*, Besant, however, boldly following the example 
of Mrs. Law, launched out as a lecturer, anil signed her articles 
in her own name ; hut her re markable *u cccsh ti* a writer and 
speaker soon brought upon her tho greatest trouble and sorrow 
of her life* 

Under tho deed of separation, Mrs. Besant was entitled^ to 
the sole custody of her infant, daughter, Mabel, with the proviso 
that the little girl was to virit her father for one month each 
year. On one of the** visit*, the Rev. Mr. Bcsant sought, by 
concealment, to retain tho child permanently ; and though Mr«. 
Bcsant temporarily reoovetocl the custody of her little girl, this 
led to fifteen months 9 bitter litigation. It was maintained tlmt 
an Atheist ought, not to liuvci cluirge of a child, and in such a 
cause Bradlaugb naturally Ik -ame the champion of the defence. 
Brad laugh’s acumen in legal matter*, his extensive rending and 
knowledge of the law, and bis practical experience, rendered his 
advice most valuable, and the llov. F. Besant’* action compell- 
ed Mrs. Besant to avail herself of the help which the loader of 
tV Secularist party was ready to afford in a matter that deeply 
interested all Freethinker*. Hence, by reason of the work she 
was doing lor the National Reformer % and in consequence of 
this litigation, Mrs. Besaut was in constant communication with 
Brad laugh. 

A little before this, a circumstance, the result of a pure acci- 
dent, had greatly increased this intimacy. Mr. Charles Watt* 
had succeeded Mr. Austin Holyoake a** the publisher of the 
National Reformer anil of multifarious Frcethought literature. 

“During the year 1875, ho pucliase 1 some hundreds of stereotyped 
plates from the widow of tlic late James Watson, a man of whose 
respectability there could be no douht. Among these plntea 
there were the “ .stereos” of a pamphlet which had been pub- 
lished some forty years previously, entitled 44 The Fruit* of Phi- 
losophy.” No one had ever called the pamphlet into question, 
and it* sale, if not considerable, had m any cate never been 
opposed. Without even reading this little work. Mr. Charles 
Watt* issued a new edition from the old 44 stereos” he hud pur- 
chased ; and it so happened tlmt a man who was arrested at 
Bristol for selling improper thing*, and justly punished, hud also 
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Among his stork a few copies of this |>amphlor, This loci, after 
forty y^ans’ existence, to a prosecution of the pamphlet. 

The trails that ensued touched upon a delicate and contro- 
versial point, which it would bo out of place to discuss in a 
volume of this description. The pamphlet was written by Dr. 
Hilaries Knowlton. and had it boon proposed to Bradlaugh for 
publication he would, as he stated, have decline! to issue it, not 
in consequence of the- subject-matter, but because he did not 
like the style. When, however, the authorities took upon them- 
selves to prohibit the book, ho felt that freedom of oninion and 
tile liberty to publish had been attacked. Much to nis disap- 
pointment, his old friend and ally, Mr. Charles Watte, !>ocked 
out of the difficulty, anil abandoned the publication. He pro* 
posed to plead guilty, so a.* to escape penalty, and thus to public- 
ly* Acknowledge that the publisher of Uradlaugh's paper and 
books had printed an improper work. Such a supposition was 
insupportable ; and Mis. Besant found herself equally com- 
promised, for Mr. Charles Watts had also published several of 
oer works. 

The pamphlet advocated the doctrines of the Rev. Mr. Mal- 
thas, and added details similar to those that may be found in, 
for instance, the popular French work written by the celebrated 
Dr, Clement, which was officially registered, and its sale (col- 
portage), at the price of only one franc, approved by the F rench 
Government. Toors was, Bradlaugh maintained, nothing w*rong 
or improper in such a work — a point on which, however, opi- 
nions widely differ, and it is not the purport of this volume to 
discuss the question. In any case, it this book had been sup- 
pressed without a hard fight, ’many other, and infinitely better 
works, would have shared the game fate. For the sake of the 
liberty of tho press, Bradlaugh resolved to fight the matter ont ; 
an l as Mrs. Beaent hail become so closely connected with the 
work of the Froothought party, and had been elected one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the National Secular Society, she felt that it 
was her duty to participate in the dangers ami toil of this new 
struggle for freedom. With the financial assistance of some of*^ 
her friends, she was able to enter into partnership with Brad- 
laugh as Frocthought publishers ; and their first act, when they 
had secured premises in Stonecutter Street}, B. C., was to issue 
a new edition of the Knoxtlton pamphlet . 

Of this* action they gave due warning to the City Magis- 
trates, stating exactly the hour and time when they proposed to 
issue for sale the incriminated work, and the police wore the 
fir*t persons to whom the pamphlet was actually sold. Brad- 
laugh had never been n bookseller before, and became a publisher 
on this occasion solely for the sake of vindicating the right of 
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free discussion. Bradlaugh bad often faced hard toil, but never 
encountered such persistent, veariuK, anxious iubor, prolonged 
over several months, as that which the litigation on tbia subject 
entailed. 

The details of the trial are nil of such recent date that they 
need not be recalled. Everyone is aware how Bradlaugh and 
Mrs. Resent were arrested, confined for a few hour* in the polio# 
cells under the Mansion House, how their attitude convinced 
all concerned of the honesty of their purpose, how they were 
, sentenced at the High Court of Queen's Bench to six months* 
imprisonment and £200 fine, not, its the Judge said, for what 
they had done, for they were 44 entirely exonerated*’ by the jury 
from 44 any corrupt motive,” but because thev declared in Court 
their determination to re-issue the book ; bow an appeal wa# 
made in the Supreme Court of Judicature and this hard sentence 
revoked, and how after this triumph Bradlaugh finally com- 
pelled his persecutors to restore the copies of the pamphlet 
which they had seized. 

It is needless, also, to point out how the question, which 
had remained dormant for forty years, became the subject of 
universal discuaion* and the pamphlet which, in Dr. Kuowlton’f 
life-time, had but a restricted sale was now eagerly purchased 
' onfall sides and attained a high circulation. At the same time 
it is only right to add that Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant died 
not seek in any way to profit by this disturbance ; they never 
advertised the pamphlet, except the first notice given to tb# 
police, or tried to push ita sale. They issued, on the contrary, 
at the earliest possible date, a rival, and in their opinion, an 
infinitely better publication, which has now reached ita seven- 
tieth thousand. Still, with respect to the Knowlton pamphlet, 
the jury proclaimed that the opinion was honestly held ; there 
nothing in the language, admitting the subject to b# 
discussed at all, to which exception could be taken. 

While these great trials were pending nothing of any parti- 
cular importance occurred ; hut a short time before there 
v commencemont, Bradlaugh started an agitation against Royal 
grants, consequent on the Prince*of Wales* visit to India, and 
Mrs. Besant undertook the management of a monster petition 
that was endorsed by 104,330 signature?, of which 102,927 
were inscribed on the same scroll, a fact testifying to a strong 
feeling against roval extravagances, and the influence Brad- 
laugh possessed, Tlis power for work was also greatly increased 
by his sudden and unexpected release from the pressure of 
debt. Mr. Henry Turhervillc, otherwise known as Henry 
Jonn BUckmore, brother of tho well-known novelist, Mr. 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore, died leaving a will substantially 
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in favor of Mr. Eradluu^h. Unfortnnatelv ihero were sovoral 
other wilLs, and no less than six different actions were instituted 
claiming the property- The different litigant-*, however, agreed 
to a compromise, which resulted in BrudlauglTs receiving, after 
paying law cost*, a sum of £2,500. With this he was able to 
dear nil his pressing debts, and make arrangements for fclie gra- 
dual ami convenient liquidation of the remainder. 

In a letter printed during the discussion relat'ng to the will, 
Mr. Ttirhcrviile said that be left his property to 1 ndluugh! 

An a alight testimony o t my immense aiimi ration of that moat truly noWc 
of the hum vi raue, who w io grarvlly content with porerty for th* nxk(\ of troth, 
manifesting such admlrtiMe M»lf-rmport for th« ifooil of «>th*n ; althiHj(rh. if he 
cbone to lufoome moody and sanctified, he mizht at oaoe realise a lOVfi* fortune, 
ao.1 touch the pinnacle of the highest (so-called.) dignities of the realm. 

It was only after this inheritance that Bradlaugh left his 
modest lodgings in the Eu*t End- With his two amiable and 
highly accomplished daughters, whom, as Mr. Morrison Divid- 
moii says in his essay on “ Eminent Radicals," to know is to 
respect, ho took up his abode at St. John’s Wood, within an 
easy walk from the hou*c whore Mrs. Bosant was then residing. 
Bradliiugh’s little family was in mourning for Mrs. Bradlangh, 
who died after a prolonged illness, and his ilaughters, liaving 
nursed their mother devotedly, thenceforward made their home 
with their father. That quite household should give the Ho 
to those who pretend that in all Bradlaugh’s teaching their has 
over been the faintest touch of opposition to the purity of 
family life. No more thoughtful nor tender father ever guarded 
tlio live of two motherless girls. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Recent Work— Jingnlna— The Northampton Election— In rorliaznemt at Last ! 

B ut little remains to be added to the biography of Charles 
Brad laugh that is not familiar and still fresh in the memory 
of the public. For the last two or throe years, Ins life ran in a 
smooth and even course, at least when compared to his previous 
existence. Bradlangh was active in writing and lecturing; at 
one moment denouncing the Tlchbornc imposture, at nno-* 
ther pointing out the useless folly of-tlie purchase of the Suez 
(’•anal shares ; now assisting the agricultural laborers, then 
addressing the miner#, or acting as arbitrator in their disputes, 
or descending into the pits to see and watch the nature of their 
toil. Now and again lie will l>e found splitting n lance with 
his old foes, the clergy ; then hastenin'.; down to Northampton, 
to increase the strength of his party, to watch* over every 
detail of tlio organisation for the next- election ; or venturing, 
ran \a London, to stem the fierce tide of Jingoism. 
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When Lieutenant Annit called a meeting in Hyde Park 
in favor of the Turk*, the Hon. Auberon Herbert ami Brad- 
laugh convoked an opposition meeting in favor of peace, which 
was well attended uud carried the resolution* proposed, hut it 
W&S attacked at. the termination of the proceeding* by the Jingo 
roughs, with whom a free tight ensued. Brad laugh was assailed 
with middles of everv description, and but for hi* great strength 
and courage might nave bceu overcome. As it was, his left 
arm, with which he protected his head, was disabled, anil 
erysipelas ensued. For three weeks his life was in danger ; 
but, at the same time, is should also be stated five of bin as- 
sailants had to bo conveyed to St. George'* Hospital, 

Gradually, however, the tide of opinion changed, and the re- 
action that ensued brought. Bnulliiugh in as Member for 
Northampton. Everything for the election I Lad been admit 4 
ably prepared, und this time, at last, the ranks of the Libcrul 
party were not divided. But still there was *ome doubt as to 
the result, for Brudlaugh bad to fight aguinst fierce religions 
opposition. The clergy preuehtsi against him. An ultra- 
Protestant Missionary united with the lending Homan < latholic 
clergymen of Nortluunton to damage to their utmost Brad- 
laugh's prospects. A pious ooachbuildcr came all tlie way 
from Liverpool to oppose Bradhtugh, He printed at liis own 
expense at least 10, IKK) hi lb against Brudlaugll ; mid, on one 
occasion, floated 6,000, un effort which must have cost hiiu 
no lets than £34 in stamps alone, und tlii* in the hope of prevent- 
ing the return of un Atheist to Parliament. But these effort* 
wore in vain. After twelve years’ of patient endeavor, und 
four contest Bradlaugh was, at lost, elected. Tlie figures were, 
Mr. Htmry Laboaohere 4,158 votes, Bmdlangh 3,827 votes. 
The Conservative candidate, Mr. Phipps and XI r. Mcrcwhcther, 
obtained respectively, 8,152 und 2,828 vote*. 

At last tiie victory was achieved 1 Our Parliament, so rich 
representatives of the monied classes, was now to open it* 
doors, not nforolv to a man of the people, but to a inti whose 
commanding ability would enable him to udvocate the jK*oph»'* 
cuu.se with force und eloquence that i?annot be riloncod. Tha 
president and organiser of the land Low Reform League hud 
reached a position where lie would be able to make the opinion* 
of this important association felt and heard. 11m provident of 
the National Secular Society was now to lie a law maker on 
tahalf of those who had but recently been outlaws, and Brad- 
laugh. once the penniless hoy orator, once a private in th« 
Dragoon Guards had, in spite of tue opposition of every social 
force, exercised x by the sectarian and religious element* 
throughout the country, gained the highest political distinction 
to which a gentleman can aspire. 
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Still this great triumph was destined to he overcast by a 
moment’* doubt. The difficulty with respect to taking the oath 
teemed to threaten Bradiaugli with the loss of his seat, but only 
culminated in raising his popularity, and demonstrating the 
hold he possessed on the affection of the people. When his seat 
was in danger, on one single evening more than a hundred and 
forty meetings were held in his favor throughout the country. 
The telegrams that poured upon Mr. Gladstone, as he sat that 
evening on the ministerial bench, all protesting against the pro- 
posed exclusion of Bradlaugh from the House of Commons, wera 
to numerous that I<ord Hartington on one side, and Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstone on the bench behind, had to help the Premier to 
open and sort them. The floor of the House was literally 
covered with the buff-colored envelopes that, had contained the 
messages, each representing hundreds of enthusiastic supporter*. 
It laid* been said that no man, excepting Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, has so devoted and large a personal following as Bradlaugh ; 
and those who, on that evening, saw tl»e Premier overwhelined 
by the telegrams in his favor were tempted to believe that this 
assertion is no exaggeration. 

L. •- Such a man. it wus* evident, could not be excluded from the 
House of Commons. Whatever wore his opinions, Bradlaugh 
hail entered Parliament by the will of the people, and nothing 
but the force of despotism could prevent lus admission. The 
full strength of religious antagonism yielded before the sovereign 
vuico- of the electors, aral on July ind, 1880, “ Iconoclast 
Ht« allowed to take his place among the legislators of Eng’uml. 
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Giving a Diary of the last three years. 

April 2nd, 1880. — After twelve years* fight and three repulse*, 
Mr. Charles Brad laugh is elected member for Northampton* The 
polling was os follows : — 

Labouchero (L) ••• ••• 4,158 

Brudluugh (B) 3,827 

Phipps (O 3,152 

Me ro wether (C) 2,826 

The Weekly DispaUh said : Mr. Bradlaugh’s achievement of the 
position he has been aimin'' at so long and so zealously is a 
notable sign of the times. Whatever his critics may think of 
him, he will enter Parliament as the representative of a vastly 
larger constituency tlum the whole electorate or t)ic whole popu- 
lation of Northampton. The Birmingham Daily Mail : Mr. Brad- 
laugh holds extreme views on Mjmo subjects but lie will none 
the leas be a useful man in Parliament, his unflinching courage 
in the exposure* of abuses being unquestionable. Tim Standard : 
Mr. Bradlangh, now hat he finis got to the Home of Commons, is 
not likely to efface himself in speechless obscurity. The South - 
amjttou Times: Tile moat signal and portentous triumph is that 
which bus boon achieved by Mr. Bradlaugh. His election shows 
what the nnitv of the Liberal party must luive been. The Chris - 
dan World: His contributions to the discussions of the House 
may not Ik* without value. During the election Mr. Samuel 
Morley telegraphed to Mr. Labouchoro : 1 strongly urge necessity 
of united effort in nil sections of Liberal party, and the sinking 
of minor ami personal questions, with many of w hich I deeply 
hyiuputlii.^% in oidcr to prevent the return, in so pronounced ;i 
constituency aa Northampton, of even one Conservative. . 

April 15th. — Mr. 8. Morley, at Bristol, said, respecting this 
telegrairi : lie made no reference to candidate*, nor did the 
friend who wrote tint telegram go into detail, hut he advised 
union. Those who lmd known him all his life would believe 
that he viewed with tlic intense^ repugnance the supposed 
opinions, both .ncrtual and religion.-, ot one of the candidates. 
Afterwards, writing to the /imwf, Mr. Morley said he deeply 
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regretted hi* telegram. The Weekly Dispatch , commenting 
on Mr. Morley’s conduct, said : I jet the bigots who have taken 
him to task tor his temporary aberrutiun from the path of 
pharhiaisin make what they can of his pitiful excuse* Other 
people can only regret tluit u man so usoful in many ways, both 
us a politician and a philanthropist, should show himself so 
narrow-minded. Tin* Edinburgh Ewniny Hex cj : In their 

disappointment, the defeated party have eagerly caught at the 
election oi Mr. Brodlangh as supplying the most pungent taunt 
tluit can be thrown at their victorious opponents. 

Til© Sheffield Telegraph : Brudlangn is nn M. P. . . 

the bellowing blasphemer of Northampton. 

Mr. Bnuilailgu announces that lie considers he ts legally 
entitled to avail himself of the Freethinker/ affirmation, ami 
rhut there is some reason to hopo that other members will join 
him in that course. 

April 17th. — Sheffield Indepoulent'/ M London Correspon- 
dent" : Tenets which constitute the religion-* faith of Mr. 
Bradlaugli are understood to constitute an insuperable difficulty 
in the wav of his being Worn a member of “ the faithful 
(Jpinmoii*.* 

April 29th. — Parliament opens but Mr. Br.idlaiigh refrains 
from presenting himself until the opinion of the law officers of 
tho Crown was taken on his right to nffirni. This opinion was 
in lii< favor. 

May 3rd. — At the table of the House Mr. Bra llaugh banded 
in a written paper to the Clerk of the Hmw ; on this wen* written 
the words: 4 * To the Bight Honorable tho Shaker ofthe Hon**© 
of Common*. I, the undersigned Charles ilmdlaugh, bog res- 
|K*et.iiilly to claim to bo allowed to affirm, as a person for the 
time being by law ]>erinitt4'd to make ii solemn affirmation or 
(leclarrition, instead of taking nn oath. Charles lirullutigh.” 
Asked if lie desired testate anything to the House, Mr. Brad- 
laugh said : I have to submit that the Parliamentary Oaths Act, 
lb06 f gives tho right to affirm to every person for the time being 
permitted by law to make affirmation. I am such a iierscm ; ami 
under the Evidence Amendment Act, 18G9. und the Evidence 
Amendment Act, 187U. 1 have rrjxmtodlv, for nirio years 
jkisI, affirmed in the highest courts of jurisdiction in this 
realm. 1 am ready to make the declaration or affirmation of 
allegiance. 

At the fei|ue*t or tho S|»eaker Mr. lh adlangh then withdrew, 
tluit the Houm* might consider the claim, mid Lard F. Cavandisb, 
urging that it would lie manifestly inconvenient that when any 
lion. Member laid applied to take Ids seat in the House* any 
Unnecessary delay should intervene, moved the appointment of a 
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committee of inquiry, which should lay before the House the 
material on winch the House itself should found its decision. 
Sir Stafford Northcote seconded. Several other members* spoke, 
and Mr. Uercsford Hope said that the grievance of one man was 
very lattfe compared with a great principle ; at present the 
Hover of Commons was only a half-hatched chicken. The 
committee was then agreed to. 

May 11th. — Appointment of committee carried by 171 vote*. 
again.it 74, after a two hours' debate. 

May%C'th. — The committee report: (l That in the opinion of 
the committee, persons entitled under the provisions of • the 
Evidence Amendment Act, 1869/ and 4 the Evidence Amend- 
ment Act, 1870/ to make a solemn declaration instead of an 
oath in courts of justice, cannot be admitted to make an affirms 
tion or declaration instead of an oath in the House of Commons, 
in pursuance of the Acts 29 and 30 Viet, c. 19, and 31 and 32 
Viet, c. 72/’ 

The draft report, proposed by the Attorney-General, was to 
the effect that u persons so admitted,” etc., may be admitted etc. 
This was lost by the casting vote of the chairman (Mr. Walpole), 
the other members of the committee voting as follows. Ayes : 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. John Bright, Mr. Maaecy, Mr. Sergeant 
Simon, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Attorney-General, Mr. Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Wutkin Williams. Noes : Sir John Holker, Lord 
Henry Lennox, llr. Staveley Hill. Mr. Granthem, Mr. Pember- 
ton, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Henry Chaplin. 

Mr. Brau laugh makes a public statement of his position with 
regard to the oath. He considered he had a legal right to 
choose between the alternatives of making an affirmation or 
taking the oath, and he felt it clearly his moral duty, in that 
case, to make an affirmation. The oath included words which, 
to him, were meaningless, and it would have been an act of 
hypocrisy to voluntarily take this form if any other had been 
open to him. He should, hiking the oath, regard himself as 
bound not by the letter of its words, but by the spirit which the 
affirmation would have conveyed, hail he been allowed to make 
• it, und as soon as he might be able lie should take steps to nut 
an end to the present doubtful and unfortunate state of the law 
and practice on oaths and affirmations. 

May 21st— Amid a tumult of cries from the Conservative 
benches Mr. Bradlaugh goes to the table for the purpose of 
boing sworn. Sir. H. I). Wolff objecting, the Speaker request- 
ed Mr. Bradlaugh to withdraw. He (the Speaker) was bound 
to sav he 'knew of no instance in which u member who had 
offered to take tlie nath in the usual form was not allowed bv the 
House to do so. Sir H. D. Wolff then moved that Mr. Brad-- 
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laugh should not be allowed to take the oath, alleging agaiHst. 
Mrt Bradlaugh his repine as an Atheist, and his authorship Qf 
44 The In»|>eachment of the House of Brunov ick. ’ Mr. Aider- 
man Fowler seconded the motion, stating that he held in his 
hand a petition praying the House not to alter the law and the 
custom of the realm’ for the purpose of admitting an Atheist to 
Parliament. Mr. G lad atone, in the course of replying, said : u it 
was notin consequence of any regulation enforced by the authority 
of this House — of a siugfe branch of the legislature, however 
complete that authority may lx* over the member/ of this 
House — that the hon. member for Northampton presents himself 
to take the oath at the table. He presents himself in pursuance 
of a statutory obligation to take the oath in order tlmt he may 
fulfill the duty with which, as we are given to understand, in a 
regular and formal manner, his constituents have entrusted him. 
Tlmt statutory obligation implied a statutory right.” He moved 
that it be referred to u select committee to consider and report 
for the information of the House whether the House lias any 
right to prevent a duly-elected member, who is willing to take 
the oath, from doing ao. A long debate ensued, characterised 
by the fierceness with which Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission to 
Parliament was opposed. Mr. John Bright, however, asked 
if the House were entitled thus to obstruct what he called tlio 
right of a member to take his seat on account of his religious belief, 
because it happened that his belief or no belief had been openly 
professed, what reason was there that any member of the llonse 
should not be questioned as to his beliefs, and if the answer 
wore not satisfactory that the House should not be at liberty 
to object to his taking his seat ? After two or throe adjourn- 
ment* of the debate' the Premier’s amendment was virtually 
withdrawn, and a motion by the Attorney-General was carried 
to the effort that a committee should be appointed to report 
whether it was competent to the House to prevent Mr. Brad- 
laugh, by reflation, from taking the oath. 

Miy 28th. — Committee nominated — twenty-three member*. 

Mr! Lttbouchere gives notice to ask leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the law of Parliamentary Oaths, to provide that any 
mnrnl»or may, if he desire, make a solemn affirmation in lieu 
of taking the oath. 

Juno 2nd. — Mr. Bardlaugh gives evidence before Select 
Committee, in the course of which ho said : “ I have never at 
any rime refused to take the oath of allegiance provided by 
»tatu!*- to bo taken by members ; all I did wan, believing as I 
then did that I had the right to affirm, to claim to affirm, and 
I was then absolutely silent as to the oath ; that 1 did not refuse 
to take it, nor Lave I then or since expressed any mental re- 
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servatiou, or stated that the appointed oath of allegiance would 
not be binding upon me, that, on the contrary, I say, and have 
said, that the essential part of the oath is in tne fullest and most 
complete degree -binding upon ray honor and* conscience, and 
that the repeating of words of asseveration docs not in the 
slightest degree weaken tire binding effect of the oath of alle- 
giance upon me/* [It had been persistently ‘represented that 
Sir. Brudlaugh bul refused in take the oath.] “ Any form 
that I wjnt through, any oath tliat 1 took, 1 should regard an 
binding upon my conscience in the fullest degree.” 

June 16th. — The committee report tliat the compliance hy 
Mr. Bradlaugh with the form used when an oath is taken would 
not be the taking of the oath within the true roeaniug of the 
statutes ; that if a member make and subscribe tho affirmation 
in place of taking tho oath, it is possible, by means of an action 
in tho High Court of Justice, to test his legal right to do so ; 
and that tho committee recommend thui should Mr, Bradlaugh 
again seek to make and subscribe the affirmation he be not 
prevented from so doing. ( Majority in favor # of hja being 
allowed to affirm — four.) 

June 21st. — Mr. Labouchero move d in the House of Commons 
that Mr. Brudlangh be admitted to make an affirmation instead 
of taking the oath, seconded by Mr. M’Laren. Sir II. (Jiffard 
moved a resolution seeking to del mr Mr. Bradlaugh from both 
oath and affirmation. Alderman Fowler seconded, a man who 
did not believe in a God was not likely to be a man of high moral 
character. The majority of tho people were opposed to an 
Atheist being admitted to Parliament. Many other members 
spoke. General Bumnbv said tho making of the affirmation 
by Mr. Bradlaugh would pollute the oath. Mr. Palmer said 
Mr. Bradlaugh had a legal right with which tho House hud no 
power to interfere. The Attorney-General said he had come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Bradlaugh could not take the outlL 
chiefly on the consideration that he was A person entitled to 
affirm. Mr. John Bright said it was certainly open to any 
member to propose to take either oath or affirmation ; probably 
if Mr. Bradlaugh bad had any suspicion that the affirmation 
would have been refused him, he would have taken the oath 
as other members take it — very much, he was afraid, as a mat- 
ter of form. Debate adjourned. 

June 22nd. — Mr. Gladstone said that the Ilonse, by agree- 
ing to tho amendment, would poobably be entering on the 
commencement of a long, embarrassing, and a difficult contro- 
versy, not perhaps so much within as beyond the limits of tho 
House, perhaps with the result of ultimate defeat of the House. 
The more he looked at tho case the stronger appeared tho 
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•arguments which went to prove that in the essence of the law and 
the constitution the House had no jurisdiction. In interfering 
between a member and what he considered his statutory duty, 
tho House might find itself in conflict with either the courts of 
law or the constituency of Northampton. No doubt an action 
could not be brought against the House, but he wua not so 
clear that an action could not be brought against the servants 
of the House. Ho was still less -willing to face a conflict with 
the constituency. The House had commonly boon successful 
in its controversies with the Crown or House of Lords, hot very 
different was the issue of its one lamentable conflict with a 
constituency. — Sir Henry Tyler, with execrable taste, dragged 
in the name of the lady with whom Mr. Bradlaugh is associated 
in business. At last, by a majority of 45— the numbers voting 
being 275 and 230 — another triumph again*! liberty was scored. 

Tho Christian World regretted that somo Nonconformists 
helped to swell the Tory majority. The Jticish World held it as a 
reproach to Judaism, that members of their community should 
h*ve gone over to the party which once strove to detain them 
in bondage. In 1851, Mr. NewJegate protested against tho 
idea “ that they should have sitting in the House, an individual 
who regarded our redeemer as an impostor/’ and yet Baron do 
Worms voted with Mr. Newdegabe for the exclusion of a man 
with whose tenets he disagreed. The Whitehall Review headod 
an article u God r. Bradlaugh/’ and said the majority had 
u protected God from insult." 

Jane 23rd. — Mr. Bnuilaugh again claimed at the table of 
tho House of Commons to take tho oath, -and tho Speaker having 
informed him of the resolution passed the previous eveniug, 
requested his withdrawal. Mr. Bradlaugh thereupon usked to 
be hoard, ami alter some drhato the demand was complied 
with. 

• Mr. Bradlaugh spoke from the Ixir of the House, asking no 
favor, but claiming his right, nnd warning hon. members against 
a conflict with nuklic opinion. 

Mr. Iaihouchcrc moved, and Mr. Macdonald seconded, the 
rescindment of the resolution of the 22nd, which was lost on 
division. 

Mr. Bradlaugh wa* then recalled and requested to withdraw 
from the Honse. Standing by the table, he said : M I respect- 
fully refuse to obey the order of the House, because the order 
is against the law/' The raging of the bigots and Tories 
recomnumced. Mr. Gladstone declined to hedp them out of 
the pit into which they had leapt:; 44 Those who were responsible 
for the decision might carry it out as they chose.” After a 
*harp discussion Mr. Bradlaugh was, on the motion of Sir 
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Stafford Northoote, u committeed to tho Clock Tower. 1 ’ In th« 
division the numbers were 274 for and 7 against, the Radical* 
having left the House. 

Juno 24th — On the motion of Sir Stafford Northoote, Mr. 
Bradlaugh is released from custody* u not upon apology, or 
reparation, or promise not to repeat his offence, but with the 
full knowledge and clear recollection of his announcement that 
the offence would be repeated totiet t /unties till his object was 
effected.", 

June 25th. — Mr. Labouchere gives notice of motion to re- 
scind the resolution of the 22nd, and Government agreed to 
give an earlv day for the discuarion of the same. 

June 2-Sth.— Baron do Forrieres announced his intention 
to move that the seat for Northampton be declared vacant, and 
that a Bill be brought in providing for the substitution of an 
affirmation for the oath at the option of momboi*. Mr. Wynd- 
htun (Conservative) asked Mr. Glud^tone whether the Govern- 
ment would bring in a Bill to remove all doubts as to the legal 
right of members to make a solemn affirmation. Mr. Gladstone 
said the Government did not propose to do so, and gave notice 
for Thursday, ( 1st. July ) to move us u standing order that 
members-elcct be allowd, subject to any liability by statute, 
to affirm at their choioo. Mr. Lubouckcro then said be 
would not proceed with hie motion. On another motion, lkowever, 
by the .same member, leave was given to bring in a Bill for the 
amendment of the Parliamentary Oaths and Affirmations, which 
was read a first time. 



July l**t. — After a futile attempt made by Mr. Gorst to 
show that Mr. Gladstone's resolution was a disorderly one, the 
Premier, in moviug it, wild — in the course of an extremely fair 
speech — that the allegation of members that Mr. Bmdlaugli had 
tnrnst, his opinions upun the House was untrue. His (Mr. Brad- 
luugh’s) reference to the Acts under which he claimed to affirm 



recent committee, stated that fclr. Bradlaugh simply claimed 



to affirm. 

Sir Stafford Northcote admitted that when Mr. Bradlaugh 
was culled upon to affirm he was not disrespectful, but firm. 
Ho opposed the resolution as humiliating to the House. Several 
menuien* protested against anv course for facilitating the 
admission of Mr. Bradlaugh. (General Burnaby stated that in 
order’to obtain u authoritative" opinions on the matter he bail 
obtained letters or telegrams from tho Moravian body, the Bishop 
of London, the Roinun Catholic Archbishop of Ossory, tho 
Bishop of Ratho, the Archbishop of Dublin the Bishop and 
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of Gahvay, mi the Bi*bop of Argyle and the Isles, the 
Secretary of th Pope, all of whom expressed themselves in 
the strongest terms against the admission ol tin Atludsfc into 
Parliament. Mr. Spurgeon, who was unfortunately from home, 
had expressed his opinion strongly adverse to it, and tho Cliiet 
Rnbbi — (loud laughter) — although refusing to interfere with 
political questions, felt very deeply on the subject. (laughter, 
and cries of “the Sultan/’ and “ Shah/') 

When the House divided the numbers were 303 for, and 
241* against. 

July 2nd.— Mr. Bradluugh takes tho affirmation of allegi- 
ance, aud hi& scat. 

Daring tho struggle several liundreils of indignation meet- 
ings were field in Ixmdon and the provinces, aud petitions, let- 
ters, telegrams, etc., in immense numbers, poured in upon tho 
Government ami the House, in favor of Mr. Brudlangh s rights. 

July 2nd.-* Mr. Brudlaugb gives his first vote, ami was 
thereupon servod with a writ to recover against him a penalty 
of £5t)<J for having voted and sat without having made and 
subscribed the oath, the daintiff being Olio Henry Lewis Clarke, 
who, as subsequently appeared, was merely the tool of the actual 
common informer, Char es Ncwdigute Newdegate, M. P. This 
writ was ready so quick y that, if not issued actually before Mr. 
Bradlaugh has taken his scat, it must have been prepared before- 
hand. 

July 8th. — Mr. Norwood asks the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, considering the Government declined to introduce 
a bill to amond tho Oaths Act, it would instruct the Law officers 
of the Crown to defend tho junior member for Nortluimpton 
against tho suit of the common informer? Mr. Callan asked 
whether tho Government would remit the penalty ? Mr. Glad- 
stone said no application had been received for remission of the 
penalties, and that his reply to Mr. Norwood must he in the 
negative. 

July 14th.— Read first time in the House of Commons, a 
Bill 44 to incapacitate from sitting in Parliament any person 
who has by deliberate public speaking, or by published writing, 
systematically avowed his disbelief in the existence of a supreme 
being.” It "was prepared and introduced by Sir JSardley 
Wilmot, Mr. Alderman Fowler aud Mr. Hicks. Owing to an 
informality the Bill could not come on for second reading. 

The Rev. Canon Abney, of Derby, speaks of Mr. Brad- 
laugh as 14 tho apostle of filth, impurity, and blasphemy/’ 
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July lfithw— Parliament, indemnifies Lord Byron against an 
action, lie having sit anil voted without being sworn. 

July 20th. — Sir Eunlley Wilraot gives notice of moving 
that it is repugnant to the constitution for on Atheist to bccomo 
,4 member of 41 tliis Honorable House.” He afterwards j>oHtpon- 
>d his motion. 

At u meeting of the Dumfries Town Council, n member said: 
u If the law courts should decide that it was legal for an Atheist 
fo sit in tho House of Commons, lie* should feel it his duty to 
give notice of petition to Parliament to have the law altered ; 
he would not allow Mr. Brad laugh to go into u hundred acre 
field beside cattle, let alone the House of Commons/' 

The Hev. Charles Voyscy writes, that he feels disgraced by 
the people of Northampton electing Mr. Bradlaugh, and de- 
clares tnai “ most of’ tho speeches in the Bradlaugh case iu 
favor of his exclusion, strike me as singularly good, yholesomo 
and creditable.” He repeats the myth of Mi*. Bradlaugh forcing 
his objections to tho oath upon the House* 

July 21st. — Sir John Hay, M. P., speaking about Mr. 
Bradlaugh at New Galloway, made a most infamous, cowardly, 
and uncalled-for attack on Mrs. Brant. The Scotsman refused 
to print tho remarks, as 44 the language was so coarse that it 
could hardly have dropped from a Yahoo. ’ 

August 1st — Tho .NintU*ntk C^dury prints 44 An English- 
man’s Protest,” written by Cardinal Manning, personally directed 
against Mr. Bradlaugh. 

August 24th. — Mr. Bradlaugh give?* notice that early next 
Session he will call attention to perpetual pensions. 

September 7th. — Parliament prorogued. Hunsard credits 
Mr. Bradlaugh with about twenty speeches during the Session. 
('Mr. Newdegnte told the licensed Victuallers that Mr. Brad- 
laugh 44 had mode one speech, and proved himself a &econd or 
third-rate speaker.”) 

January *6tli, 1881. — Parliament reopens. Mr. Bradlaugh 
renews his notice ns to perpetual pensions. Groat interest in 
the question throughout the kingdom. 

January 24th. — Mr. Bradlaugh makes a speech in tho House 
of Commons against Coercion in Ireland. 

January 31st. — Mr. Ncwdcgate, speaking in tho House, 
described Northampton as an u oasis in tiie Midland Counties.” 

February 4th — llr. Bradlaugh makes a speech against the 
second reading of tho Coercion Bill, and concluded by moving 
that it bo read that day six mouths. 

February 15th. — Date of motion for innuiry into perpetual 
pensions fixed for March 15tli. (When the ’day arrived, Mr. 
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Bradlaugh, on an appeal from Mr. Gladstone. allowed the mo- 
tion to 1)0 postponed, in order to allow Supply to hr* taken* 
848 fH'titions had l#*en presented to tho House, with 251*332 
signatures in favor of the motion.) 

February 17th. — Mr. Dawson, M. P. for Carlow, said thut 
Irish members were much indebted to Mr. Bradlangh for what 
he had done on the Coercion Bill. 

February 25th. — Mr. Bradlaugh marie final speech against 
third reading of tho Coercion Bill 

March 7th — The case of Clarke r. Bradlangh heard by Mr. 
Justice Mathew. 

March 10th. — Mr. Bradlaugh brought before the House tho 
ca.no of tho imprisoned Maoris. 

March 11th. — .Judgment in the case given, which was for 
tho plaintiff, that ho was entitled to recover tho penalty, subject 
to anneal.. Mr. Brudlangh gave notice of appeal. 

Mr. Gorst gave notice to move that. Mr. Sneaker issue his 
warrant for new writ for the borough of Nottingham [1]. 

March 14th. — Upon Mr. Briidluugh rising to present peti- 
tions against perpetual pensions, signed by over 7,000 persona, 
Mr. Gorst rose to order, on the gronnd that the seat for Nor- 
thampton was vacant. After discussion tho Speaker called 
upon Mr. Bradlaugh to proceed with the presentation of Ida 
petitions. 

March 15th.— At request of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bradlaugh 
postponed his motion for inquiry into perpetual pensions. (See 
above.) 

March 23rd — Mr. Brudlaugh moved the Court of Appeal to 
expedite the hearing of his appeal, and also to expedite tho trial 
of the issues in fact. Tho Court gave the appeal priority over 
other case*. 

March 28th. — Mr. Bradlaugh made hi* last appeal in the 
House against flogging in the Army. 

M&rcli 30th — Am>eal heard. 

March 31st. — Judgment given against the defendant. 
Plaintiff not yet entitled to execution, but seat vacated, Mr. 
Bradlaugh undertaking not to appeal so far aa the affirmation 
was concerned. 

Mr. Bradlaugh again seeks the suffrages of the electors of 
Northampton. 

April 6th. — The Tories serve notice on the Mayor not to accept 
Mr. Br.idlaugh's nomination, which the Mayor disregarded. 
Mr. Edward Corbett nominated by Tories. 

April itth. — Mr. Brudlangh re-ducted by 3,437 voces to 
Corbett 3,305. 

April 20th, — Mr. Bradlaugh, accompanied by Mr, Labou- 
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chore and Mr. Bnrt,came to the table of the House, anil, “ the 
book T * having hi n handed to him, was about to take tht? ooth 
when Sir Stafford Northcot* interposing, ho wus requested to 
withdraw, in order that the House might consider the new 
condition* under which the oath was proposed to bo taken. 
Mr. Bradlaugh withdrew to the bar of the House, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote moved that ho ho not allowed to go through 
the form of taking the oath. Mr. I)avoy moved, am) Mr, 
Labouchere seconded, ;m amendment to the effect flint where 
n person who had been Uuly clacied presented himself at the 
tame to take the oath lie ought not to bo prevented from doing 
so by anything extraneous to the transaction. Other member* 
spoke, and Mr. Bright regretted 44 tiio almost violent temper 
with which some lion, gentlemen cane to tl»c consideration of 
the question. 

Mr. Bnidluugh, sneaking nt tlio Imr, claimed thutliL return 
was untainted, that he had not been brought aliout by the Liberal 
j^irty, but by the help of the people, by the pence of toilers 
m mine and factory. He Ivgged the House not to plunge into 
a struggle witli him, which In would slum, strife wus cu^v tn 
begin, but none knew where it would end. Tin re \sa* no legal 
disqualification upon him, and they hail no right tn in pore u 
disqualification which wa* less than legal. 

Mr. Gladstone made n length) and fine speech in favor of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, the text of which wn# Mr. Hradluugh’s own 
words, given m!k)v<% u.< to im]iOsition of a new disqualification ; 
on a division, however the bigots again had it, 

Jlr. Bradlaugh again stepped to the table, ami (Inniatided 
the adiiiinist nil ion of tin* oath, refusing to obey the Speaker h 
order to withdraw. Sir Stufford Nortlicotc asked flic Prime 
Minister whether lie proposed to offer the Houm nny rnunsel. 
Mr. Gtudutoixe said he should leave it to the majority to earn- 
out the effects of their vote. Eventually tile Speaker ealle<l 
upon the Sergoaiit-at-Aniis to remove Mr. Bradlaugh. who 
during the debate had been standing at the table. Mr. Brud- 
Ungh withdrawing with the Sergeant thri-e times to the Imr, as 
often returned to the table. After further i«LMOgt« tit arms 
between Mr. Gladstone and Sir Stafford Nortlicotc, the House 
adjourned. 

April 27th — Mr. Bradlaugh again found at the tabic of the 
Iloilo claiming to he allowed to take the oath. At tin* bidding 
of the Sj*euker the* Sergoant-ut-Arms agntn caused Mr. Brml- 
liiugh to withdraw to the l«ur, where he remained during the 
discussion which follow ed. 

Mr. loihouchen* asked tl»e Prime Minister whether lie 
would give Iiim reasonable facilities to introduce hi* Affirmation 
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Bill ; if bo Mr. Brudlaugh would uot interfere with the re- 
solution passed last night. 

Mr. Gladstone said the giving facility for that purpose 
meant the postponement of very serious oml very urgent 
business, and ho had no assurance as to the disposition of the 
House. Ho could not see his way to consent if it was to be 
an opposed Bill. After further discussion, however, Mr. 
Gladstone said it might bo possible to test the fooling of the 
House by one or more morning sittings.^ 

April 29th — Mr. Gladstone announces the intention of the 
Government of bringing in a Bill amending the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act. 

May 2nd. — The Attorney-General moved that the House 
resolve itself into committee with a view of his asking leave to 
introduce the Bill. Debate on motion adjourned to the 5th, 
with the view of fixing the time on the 6th when the disenmion 
should bo resumed. 

Mr. Muclvor gave notice to ask the Prime Minister whether 
ho wh< prepared to reconsider his decision of last Session, and 
will introduce “a short imwire” for the partial disfranchise- 
ment of Northampton. (Tbo question was never put.) 

May 6 tJi. — -Farther obstruction of the bigots. 

May 10th. — After 1.15 a.m. the Government proposed a morn- 
ing silting for that day (Tuesday), to discuss the introduction of 
their Bill. Further obstruction, wrath, and bitterness, and tho 
Government abandoned the intention to hold a morning sitting. 

At the afternoon sitting a resolution was arrived at, which 
authoris’d the Scrgeant-ut-Arms to prevent Mr. lJrudlangh 
from entering the 1 louse. 

Lord Selboroo (Ijord Chancellor), in reply ton letter relative 
to Mr. Brad laugh aud the oath, says equal justice is due to 
Christian and Infidel ; he was no poribility of refusing to uffonl 
by legislation to all who scruple to Like the oath, tho same option 
in Parliament us they have in courts of law, to nuiko an affir- 
mation. 

May 25th. — Mr. Nowdegate formally blocked the Bill, of 
which Mr. Tab on chore gave notice, "for indemnifying Mr, 
Brudbiugh against ponaltiiw for having sat and voted on affir- 
mation. 

June 19th and 20th. — The common informer's action tried at 
prim before Mr, Justice Grove. Venliot against Mr. 
Broduuigb for penalty and cents, link nisi for new trial after- 
wards grunted by Justice* Grove and Lindley ; this rule was 
made absolute by Justices Denman und Hawkins, bat was set 
aside by Lords Justices Brett. Cotton, and llolker 
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Mr. Bradlaugh appeals to the country. The country an- 
ftwen, numerous meetings— crowded, enthusiastic, and unani- 
mous — being held. # 

Aug. 3rd. — Mr. Bradlaugh, uctitig on hits right to enter the 
House of Commons, ia seised at the door of the House four- 
teen men, police and ushers (Inspector Denning said ten), and 
roughly hustled out into Palace Yard, Mr. Bradlaugh protesting 
against such treatment as illegal. “ In the passage leading out 
*to the yard Mr. Bradlaugh’* cod! was tom down on the right, 
side ; nis waistcoat was also pulled oj»on, and otherwise his toilet 
was much disarranged. The mem hers flocked down the stair* 
on the heels of the struggling party, but no pause wu* made 
nntill Mr. Bradlangh was placed outride tlio procincb and in 
Palace Yard.” — Tims*, Alderman Fowler was heard to call, 
u Kick him out” This he afterwards denied, hut tltcro is evi- 
dence that ho did * 0 . (Mr. Bradlaugh suffered the rupture of 
the small muscles of both his arms, ami erysipelas ensued.) 

Many thoiwmd* of |>eople went up to tile House with peti- 
tion*, urging the House to do justice to Northampton ami Mr. 
Bradlaugh. 

In the House Mr. Iabouehere moved a resolution condenm- 
ing, as an interference with the privilege of inrmliers, the 
action of the authorities in expelling Mr. Bradlaugh from the 
lobby. This wits rejected by IlH vote* nguim! 7 : ami a motion 
of Sir Henry Holland, declaring the approval of the House of 
tho course taken by the Speaker, wua agreed to without contro- 
versy. 

At a crowded meeting at the Hall of Science the same 
evening, Mr. Bradlaugh stated that he Imd told In-jwctor Den- 
ning in Palace Yard that ho could oomo hack with force enough 
to gain admittance, but that he had no right to risk the lives 
and liberties, of hi* supporter*. 

August 4th.— Tho Tim** declares, in an article favorable on 
the whole to Mr. Bradlaugh** clu inis that the House ot t'otn- 
monft was yesterday the real sufferer in dignity, nuthoriiy, and 
repute. It. siiys t “ tho question contains within itatdJ t.jc? Iiale- 
ful germ of a grave constitutional contest hot we n the House of 
Commons and any constituency in the land ; and “such a con- 
flict can but have one conclusion, us all history show*. 

The Onily AVir*, in a similar article, concludes thus : 
•‘Sooner or Inter it will be generally acknowledged tliat. Mr. 
Brad laugh’s exclusion was oue of tho most high-luunl< d acta or 
which any legislative body has ever been guilty. 

The following unique paragraph from '/’A* Hurt is worth 
preserving in it* original form ; “ The question now is whether 
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the Christian people of this realm will quietly allow clamorous 
groups of infidel*, Radicals, ami smliti ornate, by organised clamor, 
bluster, an.l menace, to overawe the legislature, and by exhibi- 
tions of violence — not at all unlikely, if permitted, to develop 
into outrage and riot — -to cause an organic and vital change 
to ho made in our Constitution and law*. in order that brazen- 
fa 2 ? l Atheism might display itself within thu walls of the 
Hriti-ih Parliament/ ’ 

Mr. K. I>. Ginllostont? writes : 44 If tile present Cabinet 
does not secure your admission to tho House in some way or 
other, 1 can only wish they may soon be turned out of office. 
I don’t know wfiot more I can do than say, 4 Go on 3 and go 
fall 

August 5tli. — Mr. Bradhuigh’s application at Westminster 
Police 1 Ion rt for summons against Inspector, for having assaulted 
him at tho House of Commons on thu 3rd instant refused. 

Mr. Bmdktigh confined to the house with levers erysipelas 
in both arm*, resulting from the injuries inflicted. Attended by 
Drs. Uumskill and Palfrey. The latter, on August fifth, ordered 
his iminu liute rcinovul from town, to prevent yet more danger- 
ous complications. 

August 13th. — Mr. Bradlaugh went to Worthing to recruit 
lus health. Outside tho station there, weary and exhausted, 
both arms in a slir.g, he was rudoly stared at by a clergyman, 
who, having satisfied himself us to Mr. Brodluugh’s identity, 
walked away saying loudly : 44 There’s Bradlaugh; I hope they'll 
make it warm for him yet/* 

The Xorthcrn Star (a Tory paper) suggested that. Mr. Brad- 
laugh was malingering— 44 simply carrying on the showman 
business.” 

August 24th. — Sir Henry Tyler, in the House of Commons, 
attempt* to discredit thu South Kensington department for 
allowing science and art classes at the Hall of science Mr. 
Jlunndolln gives those classes great credit. 

August 27th. — Parliament prorogued. 

Further appeal to England. 

•January SHn, 1882. — The Earl of Derby, in a speech at the 
Liverpool Hefortn Clnb, fays j 44 For my part 1 utterly disbelieve 
in the value of politi<*al oaths. ... 1 should hope that, if Mr. 
Bradlaugh again offers to take the oath, n* he did last year, there 
will bo no further attempt to prevent him.” 

February 7th — iteopening of Parliament. Mr. Bradlaugh 
again attended at the table to take the oath, and Sir Erskine 
May, the clerk of tho Hou*e, was about to administer the same 
when S r Stafford Northcoto, interposing, moved that Mr, 
Bradlaugh 1 k> not alluwoi to go through thu form. Sir W. 
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Hareourt, in moving tlie previous question, said tho Govern- 
ment held tho view that the .House hud no right to interne 
between a duly-elected member and the oath. 

Mr. Bradlaugh. add resting the House from the bar for th# 
third time, begged the Hou.se to deal with him with some som- 
Uance and show of legality and fairness. He concluded : 44 1 
want to obey the law, and 1 tell you how I might meet the House 
still further, if the House will purdon me for seeming to advise 
it. Hon. members hud said fcltat an Affirmation Bill would be n 
Bradlaugh Relief Bill. Bradlaugh is more proud than' you are. 
Lot the Bill jiuss without applying to elections that Itave taken 
place previously, and I will undertake not to claim my # scat, 
and when the Bill has passed 1 will apply for tike Chiltem 
Hundreds I have no fear. If I am not fit for my constituents 
they shall dismiss me, but you never shall. The grave alone 
shall make me yield.” 

When a division was taken there were for the previous 
question 22#, against 286. M. Samuel Morloy voted with the 
majority against the Government. Sir Stafford Northcoto’s 
motion was then agreed to without a division. 

February 8th. — Mr. Libouch-re, in Committee of the whole 
Hou#<\ proposed for leave to bring in a Bill’ to amend tho law 
of Parliamentary Oaths and Affirmations. The Bill was after 
ward# formally blocked by Mr. Molloy. 

February 17th. — Mr. La boucherc asked the Attorney-General 
whether the resolution of February 7th bad not vacated the 
seat P Sir Henry James answered that it had not. 

February 18th — Mr. Gladstone writes Mr. Bradlaugh that 
the Government have no moa*uro to propose with respect to 
his scat. 

February 21st. — Mr. Bradlaugh of himself take* and subs- 
cribes tho oath, and tikes his seat. 

February 22nd. — Mr. Bradlaugh exjielled the House of 
Commons. 

March 2nd. — Re-olectod for Northampton. For Bradlaugh, 
3,796 ; for Corbett, 3,688. 

March 6tli. — On the motion of Sir Stafford Northrote the 
Hou*e reaffirm# its motion of the 7th February, Mr. Ulndstonu 
snp[K>rting an amondmont moved by Mr. Major! banks, by 
which the House would liave declared the desirability of legis- 
lation, for the purpose of giving member* an option between 
oath and affirmation. 

MarclrTth. — Lord Rcdesdale introduces in the Houso of 
Lard* a Bill, requiring erery poor ami every member of the 
House of Commons before taking the oath or making the affir- 
mation, to declare or affirm hi* belief in Almighty Goi. The 
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Bill, introduced 44 from a mum of wliut was duo to Almiglity 
God/* was afterwards withdrawn ••in deference to Lord 
Salisbury." 

To tlii'; date 317 petitions with 62,168 signatures had been 
presented against Mr. Brad la ugh Wing allowed to take his seat; 
while in favor of the same 1,051, with 250,883 signatures, liad 
boon preneii ted. 

The electors of Northampton (Motioned to bo heard at tho 
lair of the House, but their petition was disregarded. 

Mr. Labouchcre's Affirmation Bill blocked by Earl Percy. 

January 1 1th, 1883. — Mr. Justice Field gave judgment 
that the privileges of the House of Commons prevented Mr. 
Brudlougli from obtaining any redress tor the assault upon him 
on August 3rd, 1881. 

February 15tli. — Great demonstration in Trafalgar Square ; 
from eighty to one hundred thousand people present f firms np 
Standard mts 30,000 Daily iWs, 50,000 ; an hour before the 
meeting.) Mr. Adams, chairman ; Rev. W. Sharman, Jos. Arch, 
and Mr. Brudlaugh, shakers. 

Opening of Parliament. (Mr. Gladstone at Gamuts.) Go- 
vernment give notice for to-morrow for leave to introduce Bill 
to aniemd the Oaths Act, 1866. Sir R. Cross ipres notice of 
op|HJ*ition on second reading of Kamo. Mr. Bradlaugh con- 
sents, with the approval of his constituents, expressed on the 
13th in»t„ to await the fate of the measure* 

February lf.th. — Sharp succession of frantic speeches in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Newdegotc, Alderman Fowler, Mr. 
Warton. Mr. Henry Chaplin, Mr. Onflow, Mr. Grantham, Mr. 
Beresl'ord Hope, Lord H. Lennox, Lord <7. Hamilton, Mr. 
A. Balfour, Mr. Adimead-Bartlot*. and Mr. A. O'Connor. 
Divisions : from two to three to one for Government. The 
Marquis of Hurtington consent* to adjourn the motion tor Bill 
until Monday at twelve. 

February 18tk— The Observer says tliat when Conservative* 
a*k Liberals whether they really mean to niter tho law for the 
purpose of admitting Mr. Bradfuugh, it is fair for Liberals in 
turn to us k Cme*crvudves whether they rcully mean to maintain 
an admitted abuse and injustice fur the mere purpose of exclud- 
ing Mr. Brudlungh. 4 4 # 

February 19t.li. — First muling of Bill carried on division 
by 181 votes to 53; second reading formally fixed tor that night 
week. 

February Sttltb. — Daily Jinrs says Bill will I *• carried by 
large majorities, mid Ik* regarded by the House and the country 
a-* the appropriate settlement of an unfortunate controversy. 

Tho Times says the leaders of tbo opposition will nut sue- 
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cocci in finally preventing the Bill from Warning law. It* real 
concern is* that Mr. Brudluugh has been sulo-tantuilly in the 
right ; that lie ha* licen unju>tly excluded from taking the scat 
which belongs to him. 

The Morning Advertiser thinks the Government may yet 
find it difficult to persuude the lIon*e to adopt the Bill. 

The Morning I*ost justifies the irregiifar opjmsitioit to the 
first rending of tho Bill, and thinks notice of the measure should 
have taen given in the (Queen’s Speech. No measure had Treat- 
ed more excitement or raised more indignation in the country, 
which desired to see it rejected by a decisive majority. 

March 5th. — Appeal case rad laugh i\ Clarke part heard 

liefore the HoQM of Lords. 

March fith.— 1 Case concluded : judgment deferred. 

March 9th. — Action for maintenance— Brad hi ugh r. Ncw- 
degute — tried before Lord Coleridge and a special jnry. Henry 
J^wis Clarke, the common informer, swore tint lie hud not tho 
mean* to pay the costs and would not have brought, tin* action 
if he hud not been indemnified by Mr. Newdegatc. Case ad- 
journed for argument ol legal points 

March 17th. — Maintenance action argued ; four counsel 
appearing for Mr. Newdegotc. Lord Coleridge reserved judg- 

March 20th. — The .Solicitors to the Treasury compelled Mr. 
Bradlnugh to nny the costs of the House of Commons in the 
action against the deputy Surgeant-nt-Arms 

April 9th. — Judgment delivered bv House of L#orvlii in Brad- 
lau-di r. Clarke. The judgment of the Intermediate Court was 
reserved, Mr. Clnrko’s action being dismissed with costs, and 
the re*i*)iident in this appeal ordered to pay costs of the same. 
The Lord Chancellor and Lord* Watson and Fitzgerald con- 
curred in this judgment ; Lord Blackburn dissented, as did also 
Lord Denman, who, although not. a law lord, took i«art in the 
judgment. (Sec below. April 12th.) 

“ From 2nd July, 18M>, to the 9th April. 1883, two years, 
nine months and seven days of weorv litigation, very hard 
fighting, tearful waste of time and money, and many sore di*ij>- 
pointments. Court afb*r court decided agumst me. and V lug 
an<l Tory journals alike mocked at me for mr persistent resis- 
tance. "Even some good friends thought tliut mv light was 
fcopeW and that tin- bigots bold mo fast hi tboir toils. I l.avr. 
holm at ln>t sbukon mv-lf free oi M r. ^wdegatoand In* 
common inform.- r. The judgment of the Hotua of Lords m mv 
favor i* tinal mul conoWivo, and the hoart* ot the Tories that 1 
should b.- made l*nl,ru].t for the penalt..'H have now, tor over, 
come to nought Tho d»v* and weeks ^.ent in tho law court*. 




the harassing work connected with each stage of the litigation, 
the watching daily when each hearing was imminent, the alw- 
Infce hindrance of all provincial lecturing — it U hardly possible 
for onvune to judge the terrible mental ami pecuniary strain of 
all this long drawn-out struggle. To those who speak of the 
long continuance of this litigation it is perhaps necessary to 
recall that in no sense does any particle of bhune rest with nie. 
Whan, in ItHJl, Mr. Flowers, the magistrate at Bow Street, 
suggested that both sides should stay proceedings, I at once 
readily consented, but Mr. Newdogaws attorney and couuscl 
absolutely scoffed at the idea. I-ater, when the case came before 
Mr. Vaughan, Mr. G. Lewis, at my wish, intimated to Mr. E. 
Clarke, Q.C., M.P., who appeared on behalf of Mr. Newdegata at 
Bow Street, that 1 desired to settle the case, for I was then 
very ill from the injury of August, 3rd, and I would willingly 
have paid £30(), or oven £300, costs ; hut the Tories mount t 
should lie bankrupt, and they would listen to no terms.” — (Char- 
les Brail laugh in National Reformer. 

The Daily Nr tvs says: This judgment is of the very greatest 
importance. It is indeed, so far as the pecuniary consequences 
of his proceedings go, a complete victory for Mr. Bradlaugh. 
All the actions brought, or intended to be brought, against him 
fall to the ground. The writs issued ugainst him ure waste 
paper. Mr. Clarke, or rather M. Newdegate, will have to pay 
the coste of this suit in the courts before which it has come, and 
Mr. Bradlaugh has nothing to fear from the indignant virtue or 

excited greed of the common informer Mr. Newdegate’* 

|X>aition is not altogether an enviable one. After a long and 
obstinate struggle, and many successful strokes for the sup- 
port of the faith by penalties, he has suddenly met at the last 
moment with an irreparable reverse. It is difficult to feel much 
sympathy with him in misfortunes which he lias brought upon 
himself, and perhaps it would be premature to condole with him 
before the Lord Chief Justice has decided tbo case of Bradlaugh 
r. Newdegate. 

The Olobe says it is an untoward event. 

April 10th, 18th, 14th.— Criminal trial for blasphemy before 
Lord Chief Justice in Court of Queen’s Bench, Queen r. Brad- 
laugh, Foote, and Ramsey. Tbc alleged libels appeared in the 
Freethinker* The prosecutor was Sir Henry W. Tyler, M. P*, 
and the public prosecutor gave his fiat for the prosecution. 
Masers, Foote and Ramsey were brought up in custody from 
Holloway Gaol, where they were serving sentences on another 
charge for Maaphoinou* libols in the Christmas number ot the 
Freethinker for 18*2. The Lord Chief Justice consented to Mr. 
Bradluugh’s application to be indicted apart from thfi other two 
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defendant*. Verdict of the jury, u Not Guilty.” The trial of 
Mnssra. Foote had Ramsey postponed. Darin** the trial of 31 r. 
BnoJlaugh, it appeared that the prosecution had unlawfully exa- 
mined the account of Mr. Brudlaugh ut the St. John** Wood 
brunch of the l^ondun and South- Western Bank. The Ik ultf 
Jffetes said : A discreditable prosecution, which, in its motive 
and spirit, was clearly persecution, has broken down. The 
Time* : It has been a faulty move. 

April 1 2th — In the House of Commons in replying to Mr. 
Labouchore, the Home Secretary rend a letter from the Lord 
Chancellor in which the Lord Chancellor said : “ If it had not 
been known that any opinion which Lord Denman hud ex- 
pressed would not have affected the result, a remonstrance would 
no doubt have been made/’ 

Id reply to Mr. M % I*agun, the Attorney-General announced 
that when the Affirmation Bill was being considered in Commit- 
tee, the Government would he williug to introduce words which 
would limit its effect t j member* who may be elected after it 
hu» become law. 

In the Lower House of Convocation of I lie Province of Can- 
terbury, the recommendation of the committee on Parliamentary 
matters that the Affirmation Bill be 44 opposed to the uttermost . 9 
and that the bishops be reqai^tod to oppose it, vxi carried by u 
largo majority. 

April 2dr<l, 26th, 30th May 1st. — Debates in House of Com- 
mons ou second roudiug of PurliuineuUry Oaths Act (1886) 
Amendment Bill. 

April 28rd. — The IiorJ Chief Justice give* judgment in 
Bradlaugh r. Newdegutc (action for “ maintenance,” J in favor 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. Damages referred to official referee. 

Mav M— Debate on second reading of Bill resumed. Divi- 
sion : for, 289 ; against. 292 ; majority against, 3. 

Mav 4th.— Mr. Brudlnngh asks to be allow 1 to Uke the 
oath ut the table of the House of C-ommoris, or lo be licurd at 
the liar. Sir Stafford Nortluote moved that ho be not allowed 
to go through the form of taking the oath. Mr. 11 nul laugh is 
v allowod to address the House Worn the bar. Mr. Labouehere 
moved 44 the previous question,” 165; against, 271. Majority 
for Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion, 106. 

The 7'iWr Fays the intro<Iuction of the Affirmation Bill bus 
vindicated the good faith of the Government. The Daily Tele - 
prayft : At the gravest risk of misconstruction, a.id indeed in 
the face of the bitterest and mocst unmerited obloquy, they have 
vindicated tho greatest of the great principles which have guided 
the steps and ennobled the history of their |«rty. The Daily 
3Wi.*The forces of bigotry and intolerance have triumphed. 
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The Morning Pott i We have won ! The Commons of England 
in the early hours ufter Ascension L>av, have deckled against the 
infamous Bill introduced by Mr. Gladstone, and liave vindicated 
the claim of this country to be regarded as u God-fearing and 
Christian state. The Scotsman : The defeat is on all grounds to 
he regTettod, and chiefly oil the ground that it will promote an 
agitation in the country of which comparatively little lias 
vet been seen. The Echo : What the Tories have won the oountry 
has lost, and though the loss may not he felt tor the moment, it 
will be seen after many ilavs. Tlie Journal dtt in 

concluding an admirable article, says : 44 we fdiall boo, in a 
future nign at hand, the result of this deplorable victory of 
intolerance and Pharisaism.” 

The Jftw York Sun ; It is settled, then, that the House of 
Commons is willing to place itself on record a* the most bigoted 
assembly that exists in any part of tlia civilised world. 

May 21st — Lord Randolph Churchill withdrew the motion 
of which be laid given notice^ the effect of which if it had been 
carried, would liave been to prohibit Mr. Bradlough from even 
taking his *eatin a ouw Parliament without a special resolution 
authorising him to do so. 



PREFACE. 



As one privileged to enjoy tho friendship of the 
Hon'ble Dworkauuth Mittor till the last moment of his 
life, nothing would hare given me greater pleasure than 
to see ono of his eminent friends or a literary man of reputa- 
tion to undertake his Memoir. I would have been glad to 
• assist him with my notes and reminiscences. But years 
passing away without any work of the kind announced, 
T felt that tho matter could uot bo longer deferred with 
out prejudice, particularly as there was no hope of a 
superior man taking it in hand. Accordingly I have 
ventured to put together my recollections and the informa- 
tion and materials I could collect. They arc here 
rife rod with all their imperfections on their head. They 
may at least be received as material* towards a fuller 
and worthier Biography. 

• It is easy to carp at tho beat work. Mine will be 
found easy game to thoae disposed to find fault. N'ono 
can ever be so impressed with its defects of omission and 
commission as I am. I can only hope that those who 
criticise will seriously think, firs't, on the difficulties of 
n foreigner writing a book in English and, next, of the 
inherent difficulties nf making such a Biography as this 
generally interesting. 

Undertaking the work with reluctance, and in the 
face of its difBcutrcs, 1 commenced under great discourage- 
ment of various kinds. I am bound to acknowledge tho 
kindnee of these who have assisted me in any way. My 
grateful acknowledgment* arc due to Bobu Puorno 
thunder Shomo of tho subordinate judicial Service for 
supplying me will* u number of anecdotes of tho early 
ilaya of the subject of the memoir, to the members «,f the 
L>utt Family of Wellington square for much of the corres- 
pondence and other informations given in the following 
pages, to Mr. W. Austin Montrtvu of the Calcutta Bar 
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and Mr. Kelly of the Civil Service for looking over tho 
first 64 page*- To my friend Balm Shinbu Ohunder 
Mookaijca, the accomplished Editor of ifatt and Jiappnl 
iny special thanks arc due for oarofuily revising the re- 
mainder of the work, for correction* and improvements 
in it and supplying additional information from his own 
knowledge. My humble undertaking owe* much to the 
early and earnest encouragement of Baba Brnjcndro 
Coofnar Seal, the distinguished Native Judge and Baku 
Torapraad Chatterjoa, the accomplished Deputy Magis- 
trate. Both of them have taken tho greatest interest in 
the book throughout it* pmgrrsa 

An soon as my intention was announced in the pres* 
of publishing the life, provided 400 copies were subscribed 
fur, Hie Highness the Nawmb of Moorshodabad and Her 
Highness the Maharanee fiumonioye, C.I.IL, of Coastal 
Bazar subscribed and paid (IU. 50 and Ka. 200) for 10 
and 40 oopiea respectively ; for this encouragement 1 can- 
not bo too grateful to them. To the 350 gentlemen who 
subscribed before I put to pots* the first short*, thus 
showing not only their interest In the work, but a* I take 
it, some confidence to me, I am most thankful. 

I have not ventured to print a large number of copir* 
In anticipation of a po&ssible sale. Ruck a demand will, 
I auppoae, depend in the reception </ the book by the press. 
If the extra copies arc quickly Bold, it will be easy for 
me to bring out another edition in no time. 

I regret I have not been able to present a photogra- 
phic likeness of Dwarhaniitb. The Oil-painting now m 
poa&cmon of tlie family lnu hwn too much defaced to 
admit of u faithful impression being taken ofit 
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TO 

THE IION'BLE ROMESH CH UNDER MITT EH, 

One of the Judge# of. Her Majesty's High Court 
of Judicatorty at Fori W\U\ani in Bingnl. 

Mv Lojid, 

I no not know to a bom 1 can with greater 
propriety dedicate these |*gu*, than to your Lordship on 
whom the mantle of th* subject of this Memoir has so 
deservedly fallen and who has so well sustained the 
cliaraoter of the native port of tl* highest bench in the 
Empire acquired and established by your eminent pre- 
decessors and raised to the highest pitch by the last in- 
cumbent, But you have a special claim ou my gratitude 
in connection with this little book os one who heartily 
encouraged me in tlie writing of it 

May you oootinue to aervo the State and your country 
aa ably, zealously and honorably an you are doing and 
to command tho affection of your countrymen without 
in the least forfeiting the regard of Europeans is, my lord, 
the fervent prayer of 

BCAHAMPOM, ) 

THE AUTHOR. 

Id March 1883. ) 
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LIFE OF g'l j 

M, JUSTICE DWARKANATH MUTER, 

CHAPTER I. 

Birth and College Career. 

One of those keen intellects and uoblc characters of 
which nature is so sparing has been lost to us by 
the untimely death of Dwarkanath Mittcr ; and tho 
importance of his career to his countrymen demands 
that some account of his life bo recorded. Cut off 
as he was in the maturity of his power* and the hey- 
day of his fame, his memory and example live, and 
will continue to live and to animate many a future 
generation. To havo won his way to the highest 
place — by the simple force of a strong intellect and 
moral integrity without even a suspicion of subser- 
vience — is a feat almost without parallel — “ In his 
walk through life there was no obtrusiveness, no 
pushing, no elbowing, none of the little arts which 
bring forward little men." Shall we not then cherish 
nud sot on high the example, the dear memory of our 
Dwarkanath 1 

The life of Dworkauath Hitter divides itself into 
three parts. His early life and school . days from 
1833 to 18515. nis career a* an advocate from 1856 ; 
to 1807; and as a judge from 1807 to 1873. We 
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shall dsrell at some length on the first of these 
periods, because it is the one least familiar to his 
countrymen at large, and iu which the seeds of that 
culture, which bore so splendid fruits in later years, 
were sown. 

Dwarkannth Hitter was bom in 1833 at the 
village of Auguniai in the district of HughlL His 
father, Huro Ch under Hitter, was then a Mukhtear 
(law agent) practising in the Hughli Courts. From 
his infancy Dwarkanath evinced groat quickness of 
apprehension and intelligent curiosity. Ho could 
read well in his fourth year. Having acquired the 
rudiments of Bengali and of Arithmetic at the village 
Patshala (school) ho was sent in his seventh year, to 
the Hughli Branch School. His marvellous quick- 
ness caused his promotion in 1846 to tho 2nd class 
of tho Hughli Collegiate School, when he had but 
just completed his 13th year. Here wc relate a 
characteristic anecdote of those early days. 

Very shortly after his transfer to the Hughli 
College, Dwarkanath was sitting alone in one of the 
College rooms, slate in hand, engaged in working 
Algebraic problems, when a fellow student, who had 
earned some reputation as a scholar, happened to 
pass. Dwarkanath, fond as he was, even at that 
early age, of intellectual fencing, resolved to have a 
passage of arms, and asked the boy to explain what 
he culled an Algebraical paradox “You admit” said he, 
"that zero divided by zero is equal to one. You also 
admit that a divided by a is equal to one. There- 
fore zero divided by zero is equal to a divided by a. 
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Multiplying both sides of the equation by zero, wc 
have zero divided by zero equal to zero divided by a. 
Now zero divided by zero is equal to one. Zero 
divided by a is equal to zero. Therefore one is equal 
to zero. This apparent paradox puzzled the boy. 
but it led to an acquaintance which grew into a 
lasting friendship. The boy, here alluded to, main- 
tained, in generous rivalry, a close contest with 
Dwarkanath for all the prize of college-life, and 
stood but second to his friend. His name is Baboo 
Poornachunder Shome who is now one of the orna- 
ments of the Judicial service. 

Before quitting the Branch School, Dwarkanath, 
when he had scarcely completed his 13th year, com- 
peted for a Junior Scholarship but unsuccessfully. 
In 1347, just after joining the College, ho won a 
Junior Scholarship of Ra 8 n month, which ho 
retained for two years on passing the usual exami- 
nation. In 1849, ho obtained Rani Katayaoni’s 
( Dowager Rani of Kandlii ) Scholarship" of 18 
Rupees a month. At the examination of 1850 he 
stood first in the list of successful candidates for one 
of the Senior Scholarships of Ra. 30 a month. About 
this time the Hon’ble J. E. D. Bethunc, President 
of the Council of Education, whose mathematical 
attainments were of the highest order, and who was 
well known by his life of Galileo, introduced great 
changes into the curriculum of College studies. 
Mathematics, which had hitherto held a position 
subordinate to that of literature, now came to occupy 
the most prominent place. Analytical Conic Sections 
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superceded Geometrical Conic Sections; and the 
highest branches of transcendental Analysis, the 
Differential and Integral Calculus were introduced. 
Many woll-informed persons, in whose estimate 
Bethune, as a friend of Native Education, stands 
below David Hare only, trace the deterioration of 
student’s English to these changes; but Dwarkanath, 
whose mature educational views were based on those 
of Auguste Comte, and one of whose recreations in 
after-life was Calculus, always spoke of Mr. Bethune’a 
educational reforms in torms of admiration. 

While on this subject it will neither be uninterest- 
ing uor unprofitable to notioe some incidents in con- 
nection with Hou'ble J. £ D. Bethune who was not 
only the President of tho Council of Education, 
but Law Member of the Supreme Council of India. 
In his dual capacity, he has rendered great services 
both to the causo of Education and Legislation. 
When in 1S50, an attack of cholera carried off' this 
good and great man, the event had a stunning effect on 
Dwarkanath. who though yet a humble scholar and not 
in a position to bask in tho sunshine of the President's 
smile and sympathy, could well appreciate the loss 
the cause of education had sustained by his premature 
death. "The study of man" says Lord Bacon,'' “is 
the end of all knowledge." It is the centre to which 
all converge. To those of our young men of this 
generation who aspire to be analogues of Pcr.'cles, of 
Demosthenes, of Pitts, of Fox, or of Richelieu, a careful 
study of the public utterances of this man during 
his short sojourn in India may well be commended. 
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I venture to rescue from oblivion the following 
resolution of the Council of Education. 

‘That the Council desire to record their deep sense 
of the loss their own body and the cause of education in 
India have sustained by the death, of the late President* 
the Hon’blo John E. Drinlcwater BeUiune. 

“A cultivated mind ; a catholic taste for and appreci* 
tion of general literature, combined with more than ordi- 
nary proficiency in the exact Science ; lofty views of tho 
duty of education and an ardent desire for the dissemina- 
tion of its benefits, rendered him peculiarly fit to direct 
the coureo of public instruction ; and the exercise of these 
qualities were so prompted by benevolence, so regulated 
by conscientious sense of responsibility, and so frequently 
accompanied by acts of personal munificence as to earn 
for Mr. Betfinne a high placo among those who have 
laboured for the improvement and development of tho 
native mind, and to entitie him to the admiration of hifl 
own countrymen, and tho affectionate gratitude of the 
inhabitant# of the country. 

“As the last testimony which the Council have it in 
their power to offer to the memory of their late lamented 
colleague, they have resolved to embody in their own 
report, the addresses made by him in February and March 
laat to the students o! Kiahnagore and Dacca Colleges, 
after the distribution of prises in those institutions.” 

* 

Retract from, the address to the students of the 
Kishnagon College, 

“I mis* among yon the intelligent countenance of one 
who last year was counted among the brightest ornaments 
of your College, and whose premature death, in the bloom 
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of hi* youth, lias excited the regret alike of his teachers, 
and Ilia claw-fellow*, poor Umbicochuran OhoBe ! I saw 
his eye lighten lout year, when from this chair I exhorted 
you to exert yonmlves to maintain th»i honor of your 
College, and assuredly I reckoned thut lie would not have 
failed to do his part. He haa been taken from us ; it has 
pleased God that the promise of his early years, should 
not ripen to bear its mature fruits ; but though he is dead, 
his name and memory In’© among us. I noticed with 
melancholy pleasure the monumental tablet your kind 
recollection of your late companion has placed on the 
walls of your College, and by which, while seeking to 
record his merits, you have also done honor to yourselves. 
Look on it not merely as a memorial of departed worth, 
but as a pledge that you will endeavour to take him for 
an example ; that you, who have known how to appreciate 
his intellectual pre-eminence and his moral excellence, 
will seek to emulate bis industry, his docility, his virtuous 
disposition ; when you feel tempted to act in any way of 
which you know that he would havo been ashamed, pause 
and reflect that his eulogiuin be not turned to your 
condemnation. 

“And you, Umcsh Ohunder Dutt, whom I have so 
often had occasion to mark out for praise, bo assured 
of this that not even in that moment, which you probably 
thought the proudest In your life, when from this place I 
hailed you os the first scholar of your year throughout 
Bengal, not even then did I look on you with so kindly 
a feeling or so heartily desire to serve you, as when I 
heard of your affectionate kindness to your dying friend 
and competitor ; when I learned how carefully you have 
tended him In hia malignant disorder, undeterred by the 
terror of contagion, which « often found powerful enough 
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to break through stronger natural ties than those which 
bound you to your departed friend. I doubt not that 
your own approving conscience has already amply reward- 
ed you : for it i* in the plan of the all-wise contriver 
of the world that retry sincere ad of kindness to a 
fellow creature, carries \eitA it its cun peculiar inimitable 
joy ; but it is also my pleasing right to tell you that your 
behaviour in this matter has not been unobserved ; and 
that by it you have raised yourself higher in tho good 
opinion of those, whose good opinion I believe you are 
desirous of deserving. May such examples multiply 
among us ! May wo have many such students, as Umhika 
churn Ghosc I may your conduct one towards another bo 
so marked with brotherly love, that it shall cease to call 
for particular notice or special commendation. Lot these 
be fruits of knowledge, and who shall then venture to say 
that a blessing is not upon the tree.'' 

To return to our story : Iu 1851 Dwarkanath 
stood first of tho candidates from all tho Colleges, 
and acquitted himself fo creditably that Mr. James 
Kerr, the Principal, and Mr. Robert Thwaytes, a 
Professor, of tho Hughli College, warmly congratu- 
lated him on the brilliant success he had achieved, 
tho latter remarking "you are the smallest in bulk, 
yet greatest in point of merit ” In that year he 
obtained the highest stipened then awarded to a 
student viz . , Re. 40 a month. In 1852 he was pro- 
moted to the 1st class of the College department. 
At the next examination held in 1853, he was equally 
successful, and rotained his scholarship of Rs. 40 a 
month. His papers on History and his Essay were 
published among the productions of distinguished 
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Scholars from the different Colleges. These exercises 
arc remarkable for the excellence of their English 
style and their vigorous reasoning. It was in this 
year that Dwarkanath carried off Mr. David Money’s 
Gold Modal for the best English Essay at the Hugbli 
College. The year 18M was the culminating point of 
hisCollegu career and witnessed a scries of his intellec- 
tual triumphs. To retain his scholarship of Ks. 40 
for another year, Dwarkanath was required to obtain 
75 per cent of the aggregate number of marks; and 
ho acquitted himself brilliantly. He passed succaiR- 
fully in all subject of examination, carried off again 
Mrs. Money's Gold Medal, and not content with those 
trophies, competed for the Library Modal aud won 
it The last was not won without a serere struggle 
in competition with students very much senior to 
him in years. All his papers at the exanination were 
published by the Council of Education at Calcutta 
in thoir Educational Report of 1854-55. — They arc 
all worth reproducing, but I must content myself 
with quoting one of his English Essays and a paper 
on History. 




ESSAY. 



What man hat done, man may do . 

Lima of great man til remind at 
We eta rotkt our lltea eublimt ; 

Ami departing, leara behind ut 
Footprints on tli# aaada of time ; — 

Footprint* that per b apt another, 

Balling o'er life’a solemn main, 

A fortnm and shipwrecked brother, 

Bating, ahaU take heart again. 

Zong/WAwr. 

Not fortune's ala? e ie nun : onr atate 
Kn joint while firm resolves await 
On wiahe* just and iriao, 

That atrenuous totioa follow both 
And life be one perpetual growth 
Of hetTenward enterprise. 

ITtrfararM. 

What noble and spirit-stirring sentiments are embodied 
in the motto* Mom na I The first calls upon ns in a 
language at once beautiful and energHac to study Urn 
lives of the great and noble spirits that have in different 
agr* blessed our planet, to mark every important feature 
in their character and Uko them os the models of our 
imitation that “wc can make our lives sublime," and that we 
may at our departure from this great scene leave bohind 
us example* for the imitation of others — example* that 
may guide and support them in their passage through life, 
and arm thorn with courage to encounter, and perseverance 
o 
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to overcome the greatest difficulties, chance and accident 
may throw in their way. The other motto emphatically 
tells us that however groat the empire of Fortune may bo 
supposed by some, man, the image of hia glorious Orcator, 
can, if ho like, place himself far above the reach of her 
influence, and that good and benevolent wishes on liU part, 
when supported by firm resolutions to put them into elo- 
cution, can make his life, in spite of every fortuitous acci- 
dent, a continual tissuo of great and noble deeds ajid 
a perpetual preparation for his restoration to the “ bliss- 
ful seat.' 1 Although both of these mottos breathe the 
same spirit of moral advice, let us for the sake of clear- 
ness consider them separately. 

There is no branch of knowledge which directly pro- 
duces a more powerful influence in improving our con- 
duct and in exalting ns in the scale of excellence than 
tho biography of eminent and great men. By great men 
we do not refer to princes and lords j for these aro "but 
the breaths of kings," and to Bpeak in the language of 
Young "a fool that wears a title lies." On the other 
hand, tho man, who bos so succeodod in preserving the 
rectitude of Ins heart amidst the incessant temptations 
of vice, who has preserved ono even tenor of virtuous 
conduct in the moat trying situations " flesh is heir to,” 
who 1ms opened now fields of moral and intellectual 
inquiry for human pursuit ; or has thrown light on sub- 
jects that tend to enlighten tho human mind, is truly 
d«aerv ing of the title "great." Persons like him are among 
.the noblest works of God, and worthy of every body’s 
imitation. They arc like beacons in "life’s solemn main,” 
and our frail barks tossed by the merciless waves of for- 
tune con only be saved by following their "footprints.” 
They are "the salt of the earth that seasons human kind. ” 
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When we think upon the perils they encountered and the 
glory they obtained by surmounting them, we are not only 
lost in silent admiration, but forgetting for some time 
tho limit ixl scope of our alalitif*, and as if “ inspired 
by a fortitude from heaven,” we strain every nerve to 
follow their noble example and to vindicate our impor- 

m 

tance in the creation. When we see them dying like 
Seorates or reigning like Aurelius, employed like 
Newton in exploring the ever -extending realms of science, 
or bravely lighting like the noble Washington for 
the liberties of his country, instinctive feelings of rever- 
ence arise and fill our minds; and remembering our 
kindred nature to them we are excited to trace steps 
in tho6e noble paths that they struck out The present 
advanced state of the world is in a great measure tho 
work of such inspiration. It is a fact admitted on 
all aide*, that generally speaking tho condition of man- 
kind is in both social and moral respect* continually im- 
proving. Continual progress is the law of human nature. 
But to what came is this superiority of the present over 
the past to be attributed ? Ia it because modern times 
have produced greater intellects than ancient times t This 
U very doubtful. Ancient Greece and Rome produoed 
men who (as far as greatness and originality of genius are 
concerned) can stand In fair competition with tho 
mightiest minds of modern times. The progress of hu- 
man nature is therefore, in a great measure, to l»e attri- 
buted to that spirit which, while it teaches us to imitate, 
enables us at the some time to surpass our pirdocossors. 
The great genius of Newton was led by the light of 
Bacon's philosophy ; and the successors of Newton, among 
whom were men like Laplace and Lagrange, followed 
the path he struck out, and found ample work for their 
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great minds to be engAged in exploring t he inexhaustible 
field of knowledge he had opened to their view. But 
it is always to be carefully borne in mind, that it is incum- 
bent upon us to imitate the excellencies of great men 
and to avoid as fer as we can their failings. No reverence 
for their virtue* must be allowed to consecrate faults, and 
errors. For the further elucidation of this subject lot 
us take the example of Bacon. That Bacon was in 
many respects far in the van of mankind, no one can 
possibly deny ; and it must be the constant care of every 
one to imitate him as far as it lies in his power in those 
respects. But that he was in many other respects far 
behind his fellow-creatures is equally undeniable, and 
while imitating his excellencies we must not forget cur- 
sives so far as to imitate his faults and error*. While 
we must do all we can to follow Bacon as he is character- 
ized by Pope by the first epithets in tbu last line of 4 
his well known antithesis, it must be our constant duty 
to avoid the last trait of character ascribed to him by 
the poet in the same line. Wo must reject the idols 
Bacon has warned us against, but we must not fall fiat 
at the shrino of those other idols ho himself worshipped. 

Compared with thn revolutions which great men 
have brought forward in the moral and intellect uni condi- 
tion of mankind, every other change utterly loses its 
importance. While the great contest about the clos'd 
fication of the animal kingdom was doubtfully going on 
between Ooffroy and Cuvier, the poet Goethe happened 
one day to meet one of his friends newly come from 
Paris and asked him how was the •‘great explosion” going 
on. His friend mistaking what he meant, answered that 
the revolution (thr Trench Revolution) had come to that 
pass that there wa* a great probability of the Royal 
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family being banished. The old poet cried * pooh’' to 
this reply, and said that he asked about other revolu- 
tion, the true revolution of the mind, the revolution, that 
will affect the whole world. Napoleon on one occasion 
in Egypt could not refrain from raying that, instead of 
treading in the footsteps of Alexander ho would have 
better liked to tread in thoeo of Newton. Such are the 
char ii is of mood and intellectual excellence, charms, 
which, while they dazzle us by their splcndcffir, excite ux 
to try our best for possessing them. Thus emboldened 
and thus benifittftd by noble examples, it may happen 
that others following us may tread in our footsteps and 
imitate our glory* Our unflinching persoverenoe in moral 
rectitutc may strike succeeding generations with admira- 
tion, and our meekness in prosperity and patience in ad- 
versity may perhaps raise the drooping spirits of many 
M a forlorn and shipwrecked brother.” 

Let us now return to our other motto. Human life, 
as the Stoics said, is a game of mixed chance and skill. 
But it depends in a great measure on our own selves 
whether we are above or below “ chance . 19 If to “wishes 
just and wise" wo combine “ firm resolves," and if “strenu- 
ous action follow both," we can, even when crossed by 
fortune, maintain our proper dignity and can smile at 
the greatest injuries she may inflict upon ua. To entertain 
such wishes os are really worthy of being entertained, 
to adhere with unflinching resolution to their execution, 
are duties imperative upon human nature, and, if strict- 
ly obeyed, can never fail to make man innccssiblc to 
all the freaks of fortune. To a man of this character, 
wherever ho is placed and to whatever difficulties ex- 
posed, the whole world iB an inexhaustible source of 
delight, and we can justly say with Thompson “I care 




not fortune what yon me deny.*' His mind it at all 
extremities supported by thought* like those which 44 dig- 
nified the poverty of Turgot and brightened the declin- 
ing years of Franklin.* Such a course of life is the 
proper end of man’s existence, and his deficiency in 
any of these throe points “wishes wise and just," 
<4 finn resolves,” and 14 strenuous action,* render* 
him proportionally subject to the influence of 
fortune ; and an utter neglect of them makes him 
her 44 slave.* Mere good wishes, to speak in the 
language of Bacon though “God accept them, arc 
littlo better than good dreams.” If wo intend 
a noble object and make no effort to carry 

it out* we leave out a capital part of our duty, 
a part upon which great stress ought to be laid 
and for which chiefly, as it appear* from the con- 
sideration of many circumstances in our moral and 
intellectual constitution wo havo been made by our 
great and wise Creator. If wo allow 41 the native 
huo of resolution* to be 11 sicklied o’er l>y the pale 
cast of thought,” we subject ourselves to every 
evil which irresolution can entail upon mankind. A 
man, who merely entertain* good wishes, and rt*U 
contented without trying as far as ho is able to convert 
those wishes into solid acts, can bo very easily dispensed 
with in society ; nor con he meet with our moral ap- 
probation. How poignant yet how true is the following 
remark on Sterne. It is very cuttingly observed by a 
critic that Sterne had 41 too much sentiment to have 
feeling,” and how painful is it to reflect that n man, 
who could write such pathetic lines upon the misery 
of a bird confined in a cage, could suffer his own mother 
to rot in jail for debt when he himstlf was in affluent 
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plenty. The greatest depths of sentimental feelings 
like those of Sterne can not bo offered as an excuse for 
the least neglect of active duty; on the other hand, the 
man who gains noble ends by noble means or, failing, 
ranks in banishment or captivity is truly great, and his 
life alono is "one perpetual growth of heavenward 
enterprise. 

DWARKANATH MITTER, 
Uooghly College, 

First Class 
Senior Scholar, 1653-54. 
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Morning Paper. 

Quation (1) Guizot says: — Two revolutions, on* vis- 
ible and even glaring, tho other hidden and unknown, 
were taking place at this cpooh ; the first, in the ktng- 
1 j power of Europe, tho oecond in the state of society , 
and the manners of the English people- Explain this. 

(2.) Mention the chief proceedings of tho eooond 
Parliament of Charles. 

(3.) Give the names of the leading men in the 
third Parliament. What was the petition of Rights T 

(4.) Who were the chief advisers of Charles after 
the dissolution of his third Parliament T By what means 
did they govern between 1629-401 

(6.) What effect did their tyrannical measure# 
produce on the country at large 1 

(6.) Give particulars of the impeachment and trial 
of Strafford. What was hit character t 

-dnitcrr. 

(1.) Royalty in Etiropr wot at this time becoming 
well-nigh absolute. The doctrines of devine right and 
passive obedience were but feebly con tee tod whoro they 
were not openly ocknQwledged. In Franoc, in Spain, 
in fact in all the kingdoms of the continent, the tur- 
bulence of the barons and tho landed aristocracy was 
extinguished. Freed from the trammels and restrain t« 
put upon it in ruder ages, the kingly power was exercis- 
ing a paramount and undenied influence upon the livos 
and properties of the subjects. The borons forgetting 
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the tense of their own defeat flocked in Urge number* 
to the courts of their sovereigns, there to grace the triumph 
and to celebrate the pomp of their victors. The bur- 
ghers and the lesser gentry were engaged in their own 
private concerns, and were yet unfit to take any share in 
the administrative capacity of the Government. In fact 
the progreea of property and wealth, of reason and philo- 
sophy, all contributed to and celebrated the absolute 
power* of kings. Royalty in England was no 
exception to this general movement. Since the ac- 
cession of the Tudor dynasty, the English throne wa* 
suoewaively filled by a number of despots, before whom 
the aristocracy bowed and the people grew pale. Henry 
VIII. at onoe master of the church and state 
44 wielded at will his royal'' sceptre and began the 
41 metamorphosis" of I Mirons into courtiers. Wearied and 
impoverished by their mutual dissensions, above all bj 
the wars of the Roses, Ute aristocracy followed in Urge 
numbers, the calls of their sovereign, and passed their 
days in pouring forth servile flattery at the foot of 
the throne. Elisabeth completed the •' metamorphosis" 
begun by her father. The vigour of her foreign poli- 
cy, tho perils of a female virgin monarch, the grace- 
fulness of her manners, and the haughty but power- 
ful character of her disposition,— all contributed to 
inspire her subject* with awe and veneration, love 
and respect. James I. connected with the blood of 
Guise, and with some of the continental monarch* 
by means of his family reminiscences, preserved, though 
in a less degree, the absolute power of Royalty. 
“The king of England," said he to his Parliament, 
4 ‘ must not be worse than his equals f and in fact 
such was the effect of the example aet by the 
3 
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monarchs of continental Europe, that the English na- 
tion did not attempt to derUe any effectual restraint 
upon the arbitrary administration of James. Nursed 
in the bosom of absolutism and fed by 14 the stimu- 
lating aliment,” it furnishod Charles the First, in- 
herited from his father, the notion of U fun divino" 
•overeignty, On his visit to Spain and Franca, for the 
completion of marriage treaty with the Infante, he became 
daxzled with the reception offered to him. He saw the 
servility and sycophancy of the courtiers and barons, the 
humble submission of the people all gracing the triumph 
of 44 monarchy majestic," and returned home full of 
those notions of all powerful royalty, which eventually 
brought him to the Bcaffold. But while on the continent, 
no restraints were imposed upon the kingly authority, 
in England a counter-revolution was internally going 
on and imperceptibly mining away the ground beneath 
the feet 44 of pure monarchy.” This revolution was 
in the state of society, and the manners of the English 
people. For a while, in the sixteenth century the 
English Commons sought repose. Forsaken by the 
leaders and impoverished by their mutual dissension*, 
they abandonod all hopes of fighting out the Hattie 
of liberty against the encroachments of tite crown. 
But internal peace soon infused new blood into their 
languid frames \ and the greater accumulation of pro- 
perty among them brought forward the necessity of 
procuring greater securities. The House of Commons 
in England was not an ill -combined coalition of peasants 
and citlsrns as in the continent. It consisted of the 
moet numerous classes of aristocracy, persons of pro- 
perty and honorable parentage who recalled to thoir 
memories the glory of thrir ancestors. The sale of 
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the crown land* begun by Henry VIII. and conti- 
nued by Elizabeth, added greatly to the extension 
of their property and riches, and they soon endea- 
voured to pat effectual restraints on the rapacity of 
their monarch*. The reformation a part of which 
belonged to the people, and was undertaken in the 
name and ardour of faith, soon inspired them with 
spirit and hopes to carry on their glorious measures. 
In the reign of Elisabeth, this movement made itself 
felt in some degree, but under the feeble government 
of James and Charles its strong efficiency became ap- 
parent and even glaring. 

(9.) Among the chief proceedings of the second 
Parliament of Charles, the impeachment of Bucking- 
ham was the principal* That insolent minister had 
by his pretensions and weakness rendered himself ex- 
tremely unpopular, and the absolute dominion ho exer- 
cised upon Charles led tho Commons to impeach him 
on the authority of u public rumour.” They also for- 
warded some protests, for raising money under the 
name of loans and imprisoning those who refused to 
pay them. 

(S.) The leading members of the House of Com- 
mons in tho third Parliament of Charles were Pym, 
John Elliot, 8ir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards the 
grand apostate to the cause of public liberty, Sir Robert 
Phillips, Mr. Glonrile and Sir Edward Coke. Theso 
were the glorious champions of liberty, who first began 
the task of attacking, storming and dismantling tho 
fortresses of despotism, and of imposing upon Charles 
more efficacious and powerful restraints than the laws 
had hitherto devised. The Petition of Rights was s 
bill prepared by the House of Commons. After re- 
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capulating the ancient rights and privilege* of the 
people and the violation* committed up to the pre- 
sent time, it complained of the four principal point* 
of natural grievance ; (1) Illegal taxation ; (2) Arbi- 
trary commitment of free citizens and the denial of the 
rights of the Habeas Corpus Act ; (3) Billeting of 
soldiers without their free consent ; and (4) Trial by 
martial law, which although necessary in some measure 
for the preservation of discipline in the army, was 
yet unwarranted by the constitution of the country. 
Ail arbitrary imposts without the froo consent of tho 
Commons, whether in the shape of forced loans, ton- 
nage and poundage, were declared illegal, and the peti- 
tion was forwarded to tho king for sanction. 

( 4 *) Among tho advisers of Charles Rafter dissolu- 
tion of hia third Parliament, the most conspicuous 
were Laud, 8trafford, Noy and Finch. The first who 
waa tho chief primate of the kingdom proved him- 
self pre-eminently tho "evil genius” of this reign. 
Far opposed to the healing counsels of Burleigh and 
Bacon, he irritated every difference in the >>oaom of 
tho Church ; and subjected those who failed to sub- 
scribe to his doctrine of the divine origin of kings and 
Bishops, to the most cruel and unwarrantable persecution 
ever done to humanity. The odious Courts of Star Chamber 
and High Commission furnished him with tho means 
of wreaking his vengeance on those who differed from 
bis opinions in the least possible degree. Sometimes 
approximating to Popery, sometimes recoding from it, 
persecuting the Puritans and non -conformists, uphold- 
ing with the most odious and culpable measures the 
power of the Church, and next to it that of the king, 
be applied every nerve to establish the sole dominion 
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of Episcopacy, a Church he eventually led to ruin. 
Under the pretended mark of Arminianism he ende-a- 
>ourcd to rs— lablilh Church-authority and pri rat-croft, 
to oement its alliance with prerogative, and thus to 
render the king absolute. Even his prudent and un- 
warrantable measures for checking all abuses in the 
management of the king's affairs and for removing all 
unnecessary restraints from commerce, excited the hatred 
of every one he came in contact with. But Wentworth 
was a man of greater capacity and judgment and there- 
fore more formidable to tho cause of liberty. 

After exercising for sometime the most arbitrary 
influenoe as the President of the Council of the North, 
ho left the sphero of action for a more extensive one 
os Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 14 The Richelieu of 
that Island” he inode it happy under oppression and 
tyranny. He shocked all subordinate tyranny, but 
made his strong hand uniformly felt everywhere. 
The plan of Government which he in eoneert with 
Laud wished to establish in England was called by 
the name of 44 Thorough." He adopted the most ener- 
getic measures ; his words were often violent ; spared 
no evil and error in the management of the king's 
affairs ; tried to destroy the authority of the lawyers 
and to render the 11 finger of the king" as he him- 
self said, 14 hoarier than the loins" of tho state. He 
disagreed with Charles in considering that Parliament 
were to be entirely dispensed with, but considered 
them merely as the instruments of royal authority. 
Now we come to Noy, 44 a man of venial diligence and 
prostituted learning" who shaking off the dust from 
the musty records in the tower advised the king to 
supply the wonts of hw impoverished exchequer by 
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issuing writ* for ihi^non^, live greatest crime of 
Charles' reign. Finch who succeeded him made an 
improvement upon the write and directed them to 
be sent to inland counties, as well as the seaport 
towns and corporations. Thus they all contributed 
to bring forward a tyranny the moat frivolous and 
at the same time the most unjust which England has 
ever suffered. 

( 5 .) These tyrannical measure* at once excited 
general alarm. The aristocracy was seized with the 
utmost consternation at the progress of the Ohurch. 
They taw that a poor Bishop but yesterday taken 
from the many was about to supersede them in pomp 
and power. They found the rights and privileges of 
their own class at complete jeopardy from the encroach- 
ments of the Anglican Biahops, and the appointments 
of BUbop Juxon to the staff of the Lord Treasurer, 
at once filled them with terror and consternation. Far- 
ther from Court, men of learning and of the world, 
met together in taverns and assemblies, discussed free- 
ly on matters of state, and religion, sought after truth 
and justice and sent forth their invectives against the 
tyranny which attempted to bow down 14 Christian 
consciences under a fallacious unity." 44 Seldom pour- 
ed out the treasuries of his erudition ; Chilli ngworth 
discoursed upon his doubts in matters of faith," and 
Falkland then but a stripling threw open his house 
and gardens to all tho literary men of England. In 
the town and on the country, tho gentry complained 
of political rather than ecclesiastical tyranny. No 
years within the memory of any one living had witnessed 
so many violations of property as now. They com- 
plained of the violations offered to their persons and 
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property and loudly imprecated the proceeding* which 
brought upon them so much mischief. Further from 
theae towns, the leaser gentry complained bitterly of 
the tyranny of the Bishop*. The sturdy Puritan, 
auatere in manners and severe in principle* took com- 
plete alarm at the downward progress of tho English 
Church to Catholicism, and the encouragement avowed- 
ly given to pastimes and morrioe dance*, even on the 
day of his sabbath — pastimes which to his cynic! 
temper were scarcely tolerable on any other day leas 
sacred in the week. In fact so general was the disaffec- 
tion that people began to fly from their country and began 
their settlement in New England. So great was the 
number of their emigrations that almost twelve millions 
of money were carried away from the mother country. 
It is a remarkable fact that some of the illustrious and 
mo6t rigorous champions of public liberty were flying from 
a tynnny from which they found no protection at home. 
“The wise and cautious Lord Lay, the esgacious Sir 
Arthur Haaelrig, Hampden aehamod of a country for 
whoso rights he had fought alone, Cromwell panting 
with energies which he could neither check nor explain, 
and whose unconquerable fire was wrapped in smoko to 
every eye but that of his kinsman Hampden 14 wero al- 
ready embarked for emigration when Laud 44 for his own 
and master's curse” procured a royal order against their 
departure. 

( 6 .) Charles had written to Strafford to leave Ire- 
land and come to England, where he wished to take from 
him certain instructions with regard to the government 
of his kingdom. On his arrival and on his first entrance 
into tho Lords, he found himself impeached for high 
treason by tho House of Commons. Pym and Hampden. 
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the sagacious leaders of the popular party, drew up an 
accusation against him; for attempting to subvert the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, for billeting soldiers in 
Ireland without their consent, for exacting the money 
from the Irish people without the consent of their repre- 
sentatives , for advising the king to adopt the most un- 
justifiable measures against public liberty, for abusing his 
authority as President of the North, and for other charges 
of minor importance. But finding the dilatory proceed- 
ings of the Lords in the prosecution of this great delinquent* 
Hasclrig u a coarse-minded man' 1 proposed the famous 
Bill of Attainder which in later ages has excited so much 
discussion. At length the prosecution went on with great- 
er vigour. The great minister defended himself with 
the moat extraordinary ability agaiust thirteen lawyers 
by profession. He at firet complained of the malicious- 
ness of his enemies ; the oommoners took fire and he 
was obliged to leg pardon. The hall was filled with 
spectators of the r«ry highest rank ; the dark hut com- 
manding feature* of the culprit struck every one with 
awe. The king accompanied by his wife sat {in a closed 
gallery to behold patiently a spectacle of ao great importance. 
The Judge proceeded with vigour, and the Earl of Stra- 
fford was at length convicted, although St. John and 
Manyard with all their erudition and eloquence could not 
bring the charger brought against him within the legal defi- 
nition of high treason. Now the consent of the king 
was required. Charles strongly objected; he made use 
of every means to save the life of his ablest minister ; he 
told the Commons that he could not sacrifice him to their 
distrust and malice, but the entreaties of his wife and the 
perseverance of the Commons, at length procured from him 
an order which all Europe unanimously condemn*!. 
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Thus* fell Strafford— one of the conspicuous characters 
of those times. 44 To rise, to act anil to govern was the 
necessity of his nature. n Possessed from nature of qua- 
lities at once energetic and vigorous, he in the begin- 
ning of his public career entered under the banners of 
liberty, but when he once forsook them, he became 
the most unconquerable advocate of absolute power. 
His political capacity has received the highest comple- 
ment in Urn fact that such men os Pjrm, Hampden 
and St. John considered his existence in compatible 
with the liberty of his country. 44 When he once 
ceased," says the Illustrious Commentator of Sir James 
Mackintosh's History of England* “to be a demago- 
gue he became a satrap.’' But it is evident that in 
forsaking the cause of liberty, he waa not obliged to 
sacrifice his principles. All his fame m a patriot rests 
upon two facts, first his refusal to pay the tax Imposed 
upon him by Charles in one of the earlier years of 
his reign, and second hia exertions to procure the ac- 
knowledgment of the Bill of Rights. But when wo 
consider, that in one of his letters to Laud he lament- 
ed the lenity shewn to Hampden in his refusal to 
pay the impost of ship money, the most flagitious vio- 
lation of that famous Bill, that in hia Government of 
Ireland h«? adopted the most unwarrantable measures 
of tyranny, that the treatment he gave to Lord Loftus 
and Mountnoria were acts of the most flagrant ini- 
quity, and that the measures he advised Charles to adopt 
wen? the moat arbitrary than any in tho whole rango 
of English history, we cannot satisfy our minds that 
his opposition againat royalty in tho first part of his 
life proceeded from true principles of patriotism nor 
can we oondemn the Bill of Attainder ns a 11 crime. 1 ' 

4 
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The leader* of the public cause thought the fabric of 
liberty a* insecure and jeopardized, whilst he breathed 
whether in exile or in chains ; and hence proceeded 
with that Cl capital ostracism which saved the republic" 
without interfering with the regular course of juris- 
prudence. Great he certainly was, for we cannot 
deny the epithet to “so much comprehension of mind, 
such vigour of intellect" and such profoundness of under- 
standing. Eloquent, brave and daring, he was one of 
those men designed by nature to carry forth revolutions. 
But in taking leave of this great man we must not 
omit to mention that he was by no means deficient in 
natural affection. His able and eloquent defence, his 
tender allusion to the “ departed saint” of his wife, are 
extremely pathetic aud affecting, and it can be fairly 
said that the extreme severity of his condemnation aud 
the magnanimity it enabled him to display at the moment 
of his departure from this world, have contributed 
greatly to redeem his forfeit fame. 

DWARKANATII MITTER, 

First Class- 

The subject of these Essays were announced nt 
the Examination, and they were written extempore, 
without the help of a single book or reference. 
Captain D. L. Richardson, then the Principal of 
tho Hindoo College and the first literary man in 
India, noticed these papers in the Literary OazetU 
in terms of high praise and pronounced them to 
be literary feats which would have done honor to 
au Oxonian. 




CHAPTER II. 

A necdotes of Hit School-day*. 

A PCW personal traits and anecdotes of Dwarka 
nath in his school-days may be given here, as illus- 
trating the development of his character. 

In his youth, Dwarkanath was fond of history, 
he read with great avidity the standard histori- 
cal works of the day. He could read a volume 
of Alison's History of Europe in a day. His powers 
of retention wero equally marvellous. Having gono 
through au entire set of Alison's Europe in a fort- 
night, ho asked a friend of his to examino him 
upon their contents; and he not only answered 
carefully every question put to him, but reproduced 
wholo sentences of the work. On another occasion, 
Dwarkanath was ono morning turning over the 
pages of a volume of Gibbon’s 'Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,’ when a friend, seated by him 
and preparing his lesson, observed him galloping 
through the pages; and upon his putting down 
the book as having accomplished his morning 
work, laughingly said that ho had only looked 
at it, not mt-d it. " Examino me then," said 
Dwarkanath, and his friend then discovered that 
he had retained substantially all that was worth 
knowing. 

Ho was a great admirer of the genius of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte and would rise to the highest 
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pilch of enthusiasm in describing the wonderlul 
exploits of that wonderful man. It was a treat 
to listen from his lips the description of those 
wars in which the Emperor won his laurels. 
They wero so vivid and correct that the dullest 
man could not fail to catch his enthusiasm. 
A beautiful print of Napoleon in the bloom of 
his youth was hung up in the study of Dwarka 
oath at his Bhowanipore House. In after-life, how- 
ever, without denying that Napoleon was the great- 
est military genius in the world, he used to say 
that the movement which Napoleon headed was em- 
phatically a retrograde one. Auguste Comte dis- 
pelled the halo with which Dworkanath’s imagina- 
tion had surrounded the man, whose gigantic in- 
tellect was surpassed only by his uniscrupulousneBa. 

Ho was particularly fond of Shelly and Robert 
Burns. The polished and harmonious periods of 
Alexander Pope had not much charms for him. 
He could repeat from memory whole passages from 
Robert Burns and Shelly. For Shakespeare he had 
a respect bordering on veneration. The historical 
novels of Walter Scott had great attraction for him. 
All the published speeches of the great orators, 
modern or ancient, he read during tho first years 
of his life as a pleader, and they, I believe, contri- 
buted not a little towards that fund of eloquence 
which Dwarkanath by common consent possessed. 

In his early days he had a faith, never wholly 
discorded in matnrer years, in phrenology, and took 
a delight in reading any phrenological work he 
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could get hold of. His arguments in support of 
phrenology were so strong that his class-fellows 
could not resist them. In fact, even in his school- 
days, he could bring from the rich armory 
of his mind arguments in support of auy pro- 
position he took up, that were difficult for his class- 
fellows to meet His skill in fencing with oppo- 
nents who hold opinions different from his own, 
was even, in those days, the delight and admira- 
tion of all who heard him. 

His proficiency in Mathematics, which after- 
wards became one of his favourite pursuits was 
remarkable. He readily solved problems in the 
Differential and Integral Calculus set from the Cam- 
bridge papers; and Mr. Thwaytes, then Professor 
of Mathematics iu the Hughli College and after- 
wards Principal of that Institution, used to remark 
" you are the only native I hare known, who has 
originality.” Dwarkanath early gave promise of 
that remarkable command over the English langu- 
age which, as Mr. Justice Jackson observed in his 
address to the Bar, “was the theme of constant 
admiration.” Essay writing was an important exer- 
cise in those days ; and performances of this kind 
which flowed from Dwarkanath’s facile pen were 
noticed in terms of high eulogy by Mr. Kerr, 
tho Principal of tho College, who was struck with 
the ease and completeness with which Dwarkanath 
dashed off sentence after sentence, with the vigour 
of his diction and cogency of his arguments. 

He was very sensitive and, even in his early 
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days, could not brook the slightest injustice. When 
ouly thirteen he was promoted to a class fur 
which be was deemed unfit on the score of his 
age by Mr. Grave*, the Head Master of the School 
Department “ You are too young for the class," 
said Mr. Graves patting him on the back. 
Dwarkanath'a eyes flashed fire, but judging that 
any remonstrance would be useless, ho burst into 
tears. Captain Richardson, then the Principal of 
the College, observed this from a distance and hasten- 
ing up to the place where Dwarkanath stood 
said, "that would be a piece of gross injustice. 
If this boy has done remarkably well at the exami- 
nation, his age should not be allowed to stand in 
the way of his promotion.” 

His vigorous mind in early youth chafed under 
the restraints which certain school masters arc wont 
to impose upon their pupils by prescribing a mode, 
not always the best and often tho narrowest, in 
which the lnttor aro to get up their daily lessons. 
When a boy of fourteen he was one day called upon 
by his master to prove a certain proposition of 
Euclid. In enunciating the Proposition, he used 
certain words of his own. But the master, in his 
zeal for what he thought to be the only orthodox 
mode in which boys could prepare their lesson, 
would have the exact words of tho book. " Now 
now, now, those are not the words of the book” 
roared the master. Dwarkanath, indignant at his 
master’s endeavour to confine him to the dead letter 
of the text, and still more so, at his masters thunder- 
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ing ejaculation, was worked up into a ferment 
“ Am I, Sir," cried he, to learn' by roU the very 
words of the book ?” laying a significant empha- 
sis on the words " by roU." " I do not wish to 
prove the proposition.'' With these words he flung 
on the floor of the class-room the piece of chalk 
he had taken for drawing the diagram and walk- 
ed with a steady aud defiant step leaving the 
master in speechless amazement. Though cro- 
tchety, he was extremely good-natured, and appre- 
ciated the raro talents of the daunt leas tyro. He 
sent for Dwarkanath and explained to him what 
a dangerous example he had set against the rules 
of school discipline in soft and touching words 
(the only process by which the heart of the boy 
could be reached). Dwarkanath was all submiss- 
ion and asked forgiveness. 

Dwarkanath’a manners had but little of mere 
artificial polish. In fact, he used to say that 
fascinating manners were seldom found allied with 
sincerity. But his somewhat rough exterior cover- 
ed a truly good heart ; and those who knew him 
well, must have recognised and felt the warmth 
of his sympathies. Though he could sympathise 
with the most sensitive, he was not a prey to that 
which was morbid sentimentality so cuttingly satir- 
ized by him in his essay embodied in this work. 
His generous feelings always took a practical turn. 
When he was a lad of sixteen, the house of a poor 
man at Protappore in Hughli, not far oft' from 
his quarter*, caught lire. On hearing the cries of 
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the unfortunate people he ran to the spot, and, 
eagerly seizing a kutei (earthen pitcher), fetched on 
his shouldera a plentiful supply of water from a 
neighbouring tank, pouring it on to the flames, 
running to and fro with the utmost eagerness 
as fast as his legs could cany him, and not shrink- 
ing from exposure to danger. A large crowd of 
spectators, who had been attracted to the spot 
now followed his example ; and their combined exer- 
tions extinguished the fire in a short time. The 
next day Mr. Korr, the Principal, praised Dwarka 
nath for his humane efforts. " I am glad to learn," 
said he, “that you actod so nobly last night. 
You acted quite like a European gentleman." 

When Dwarkan&th joined the Hughli College, 
there was a feeling of exclusiveness akin to aristo- 
cratic hauteur among the higher class boys who 
seldom mixed with those below them. Ho at 
once broke through the rule and mixed freely with 
his loss-advanced college-mates. This condescension 
on the part of such a brilliant scholar endeared 
Dwarkanath to all who came in contact with him. 
Indeed he took a lively interest in the pursuits 
of any student, however inferior in capacity, and 
never lost an opportunity of showing or explaining 
whatever could interest or instruct. He uaod to 
exorcise the minds of his fellow-students and pro- 
posed to them, subjects for discussion. He was 
never too busy to explain or assist. He discussed 
with the inferior boys as his equals and took a 
pleasure in helping them to form their opiniona 
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He vu particularly attached to a boy, named 
Devuath, on account of his amiable disposition 
and genial heart. The boy, so beloved by him, 
ufterwards fell ill and died. During the whole course 
of his illness, Dwarkanath was to be seen day 
and night at his bed-side, passing many a sleep- 
less night in ministering to his wants. 

It was quite a puzzle to many who knew 
Dwarkanath less intimately to understand how 
a youth seemingly often idle during the whole day, 
could get on so remarkably well through his les- 
sons. Thu fact is, ho generally spent his morn- 
ing and evening hours in company of his school- 
friends, playing, discussing or jesting as suited thu 
fancy of tho moment But at night when others 
had retired to rest, ho would pore over his books 
far into the night Generally a month preceding 
the annual examination he would sleep only two 
hours out of twenty-four. This solitude, however, 
was the making of his character. During the 
solitude, and stillness of night, when others wera 
locked in profound sleep, he read with vehement 
ardour, making ample amends in a few hours for the 
day’s recreation. Hia hardy constitution and 
enthusiastic spirit enabled him in his younger days 
to triumph for a time and, as it were, to mako 
nature succumb. But such intense mental exer- 
tion caused a reaction in after-life, and too pro- 
bably planted the seeds of that fatal disease in his 
young frame which carried him off in the brilliaucy 
and glory of hia manhood. 

5 
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In Ilia youth Dwarkanath was fond of games 
of all descriptions ; for chess he had a special lik- 
ing which he retained through life. His mode of 
playing at chess was marked by dexterity, quick- 
moves, and few strokes. He avoided his opponents’ 
aim* by such sharp manoeuvres that he seldom suffer- 
ed a defeat at the hands of even a first-rate player. 
He could also sing a little, and '1118 performance 
on the TitMn (miniature drum) which ho had taken 
up by simply hearing a player as he was going 
through a piece of music and accompanying 
him on any thing he may lay his hands on — a book, 
a slate, or tabic— was pretty correct, though want- 
ing in the /in is A of a professor. 

While at the Hughli College, he would, dur- 
ing the summer, pass many a moon-lit night on 
the College Ghat, a noble flight of steps leading 
to the river. There seated on the pavement with 
the Bhageeruthi gurgling at hiH feet, and bathed 
iu the silver light of the resplendent moon, he 
would road or muse all night, sleeping for one hour 
or bo towards morning. Many a time he was seen 
by the early bathers reposing soundly ou the bare 
pavement with a book for a pillow. 

One fiue evening he was seated on the river 
bank at Hughli with a friend at his side. He was in 
a musing mood, watching with fixed gaze the drift 
wood as they floated past him. All of a sudden ho 
exclaimed, "How few of these arc destined to float to 
the broad bosom of the occau ; the majority will ere- 
long stick on tho mud bank and rot there ” 
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While in a religious frame of mind, he often 
repeated from memory the celebrated prayer which 
the immortal Milton has put into the mouth of 
Adam, and he could well catch its spirit. 

•' Hi* praia«, ye wind*, that from four quartet* blow— 
Brettb* eoft or luutl ; tod ware yo*r tops, ye piu*«, 

With *?eiy plant, in **Kn of woreltip wave l" 

An incident of his College-life stamped upon 
his mind a pensive cast which, though subdued 
by time, clung to him to the latest period of hia 
existence. Once during the Durga Puja holidays, 
his father, Hurro Chunder Mitter, unable to absent 
himself from his work at Hughli, sent away all 
hia family including Dwarkanath to thoir village- 
homo for the celebration of the Puja, which took 
place there every year. On their progress down 
the river, the family encountered the bore which 
capsized the boat and immersed its inmates. 
Two met a watery grave Dwarkanath and his 
mother escaped ; each very narrowly. Thus a brother 
and sister of Dwarkanath's perished 

Shortly after this fatal occurrence his father 
died broken-hearted, leaving Dwarkanath quite 
unprovided for. Hia father was a man of business 
of the old school; strictly religious, moderate in 
expectations, simple in taste, honest in conduct- 
ing his own affairs and thoeo of his clients. Punc- 
tually at ten evory morning, the portly form of 
the old gentleman was to be seen dressed in scru- 
pulously neat white muslin at the Court House, 
or under the cool shade of a tree listening to the 
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instructions of his poor clients, with a rood pen 
across his right ear and a bundle of law-papers under 
his arm. His manners corresponded with his at- 
tire ; for they were scrupulously civil and not a 
little formal. He was much liked, trusted, and 
respected by all who knew him. His chief hope 
was to see his promising son rise in the world, 
but this was a pleasure which he was not destined 
to realise. Dwarkonath felt his father’s loss keen- 
ly, and from that time, centred all his affections 
on his surviving parent ; his love and devotion to 
his mother was exemplary. 

Being now called upon to provide for the wants 
of his family of which he had now becomo the 
head, he was led to seek an employment in ono 
of the Government) Offioes. A number of subordi- 
nate clerkships in the oftioe of Colonel Ramsay, 
then Commissary-General, having become vacant, 
Dwarkanath Mittcr and his friend Baboo Poorno 
Chunder Sbome visited Calcutta in order to try 
their chance. No sooner had their carriage reached 
the office gate, than out came a Jemadar with a 
swaggering air, who, in reply to Dwarkanath's en- 
quiry, answered, “ Hamari kina koi loan Ichali nthi , H 
t.e., wo have no vacancies in our office. The style 
of this significant warning was such that Dwarka 
nath left the place in disgust saying to his friond, 
" We should try to enter one of the learned pro- 
fessions and should never jostle among the crowd 
of applicants for employment'’ From that time 
he made up his mind to adopt the legal profession. 
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and he intended to join the Presidency College 
where a Law-Class had recently been formed. 
When the time of departure arrived, it was with 
considerable emotion that he bade adieu to his 
teachers ; and to part with tho companions of his 
boyhood oost him a severe pang. 

After attending the Presidency College for some 
months, a question arose as to the period it 
was necessary for him to attend the Law-Class 
before being admitted to the examination for Diploma. 
Tho College authorities showing a marked prefer- 
ence for the old scholars of the Presidency 
College, who were allowed to count one year’s 
attendance as two, Dwarkanath, who as it has been 
shown, could never brook injustice, became indig- 
nant and quitted the College. Before leaving, ho 
addressed the fortunate youth in whose favor dis- 
tinction had been made by the College authorities, 
and jestingly threatened hi3 rival in the classical 
phrase “ We shall meet at Phillipi," meaning the 
arena of the Sadder Court, which afterwards be- 
came the scene of his marvellous triumphs. 
Throughout liis life, Dwarkanath entertained no 
high opinion of the Presidency College and its 
management. 

Alone and unassisted, he applied himself to his 
legal studies with all tho ardour which the hope 
of success could kindle in a spirit illumined by in- 
tellect and ambition. 

He was now in the pride of opening manhood, 
of medium height, of graceful figure, hie carriage 
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was manly ami dignified. His eves were express- 
ire and sparkling with intelligence, and his 
countenance sometimes beaming with animation, 
at other times pale with abstraction, was very in- 
teresting in as much as it reflected his varied emo- 
tions and shades of thought Though dark in 
complexion, there was a healthy tint in his face ; 
great nobility of expression in his features ; his 
forehead was massive; and hit whole countenance 
bore the stamp of honesty and earnestness. 

lie was now prosecuting hit study of law under 
circumstances not cosily realisable. In short, he 
knew not how to provide for the day that was pass- 
ing over him. He had sunk into the lowest depth of 
poverty, when he was one day sent for by tho Prin- 
cipal of the Presidency College who knew hit worth 
and also hit state of destitutioa Baboo Kimorec 
Chand Hitter, then the Junior Magistrate of the 
Calcutta Police, had written to the Principal to 
enquire if ho oould recommend a meritorious student 
of the College for a clerkship of Re. 120 a month, 
then vacant in his oflicc. Dworkanath had made up 
his mind not to seek employment under Government, 
but stern necessity compelled him to close with this 
offer ; at the Barae time he determined to give up 
the pent the moment he passed his examination in 
law. Bnt he had not to wait so long ; no man was 
less made for the routine and drudgery of a clerk’s 
life ; he soon grew weary not only of the service but 
of the world with all its hollowness and insincerity ; 
and seized probably with the rage for a quiet philo- 
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eophical life, and the young man's pardonable vani- 
ty of imitating Cicoro in his Tusculum or Cin- 
cinnatus at hia plough, he resigned his post, aud, 
with his small savings, proceeded to his village in- 
order to betake himself to rural pursuits. But the 
conversation of the sages of the farm-yard was found 
to leave a blank, which coaid not bo filled up but 
by resort to literature; and he appears to have 
passed a few months in study and writing, giving 
very little time to the legimato pursuit of Ins ne>v 
life. It waa during this interval that he appears to 
have composed a Critique on ono of the popular plays 
of Shakespeare, which deserves a place in this memoir. 

Before we reproduce his Critique, it is worth 
noticing here, that Dwarkanath read all the plays of 
Shakespeare with a thoroughness, seldom adopted 
now-a-days even for the prize of a University Degree. 
The roseate glow of love in'* Romeo and J uliet" ; the 
glimmering haze in which hover tho elves of “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream"; the wayward gloom of 
" Haml et"— a reflection, as it were, from the glooming 
skies of tho north; the dcw-bespanglcd woodland 
freshness and pastoral melancholy of " Ab you like it”; 
the magic atmosphere of virgin solitude and purity 
that envelopes the " Tempest”; the element of music 
and moon-light in which the “ Twelfth Night” and 
“Merchant of Venico’’ appear to float; the broad 
and boundless flood of humour that impenetrate (lie 
two parts of “ Henry the Fourth"; were all seen by 
Dwarkanath with a masterly eye and appreciated 
by him accordingly. 
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How the very essence which forms tho life of such 
a play as Romeo and Juilet was caught by him, and 
reflected with a fidelity and beauty of finish will now 
appear from the following 

Critique on Romeo and Juliet . 

(PROBABLY COMPOSED DOBIXO THE YEAR 1855.) 
u Romeo and Juliet is the only play of Shakespeare in 
which tlm whole plot U made to rest on the passion of 
lore, a passion which la represented here in its truly 
dramatic aspect, and in such a light os to enchain 
irresistibly the sympathies of all. In the way in which 
lovo is generally treated in the English stage, it is felt 
to bo an impertinent and tedious interference with the 
real business of the piece. When it is represented merely 
as one of many other passions, holding divided empire 
with jealousy, with envy, with pride, with hatrod; 
contending with duties, with prejudices, yielding to views 
of selfishness, or the rules of society, it may be decorous, 
but it is not dramatic. But in a different light lias the 
passion t*en represented here by Shakespeare. Here indeed 
is to be found that Eros, which haunts the dreams of youth, 
which lives in the mrmory, and casts bock a sunshine 
even on tho twilight of age : not a passion of this noisy 
world, but a celestial sentiment ; mysterious, immortal, 
bom of the deity, returning into his bosom. Where ita 
spark lights It is inextinguishable ; where its essence 
penetrates, it indelibly ooloure with its golden hue the 
whole fountain of existence. All duties yield to it, for 
it is itself the highest of all ; all evil passions disappear 
before it, for they cannot co-exist with its presence ; 
it cannot hesitate or doubt, for a divine revelation lias 
announced its destiny ; all prejudices of rank and society. 
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all rules of custom, are abrogated by the dictates of 
iu higher law ; it ia open and undiiguishod ; it ia not 
clamorous but calm, and yet assured, for it confides in 
its own energies, and its heavenly though invisible source. 
One and indivisible, it is never at war with itself nor 
distracts us with a conflict of feeling. Wo foresee its 
course from tho first, and follow it to the la»t with clear 
and unbroken sympathies. It no longer appears as a 
mere disturbing force, crossing the juith of other duties, 
and jostling them in their courses, hut a calm celestial 
luminary which, in its irresistible round, draws all minor 
objocta within its orbit, and round which they arc 
contented thence forward to perforin their humbler 
revolutions. 

11 In this point of view, lovo is not only dramatic, 
but perhaps the most dramatic, the most fascinating of 
all exhibition of passion. For it is the only one in which 
purity can bo combined with perfect power ; in which 
the whole diapason of the human heart may bo ran 
without touching one jarring note of evil. Our sympathy 
with Macbeth is tho sympathy of fear, — arising from 
tho consciousness of a common nature, and the inward 
feeling, of how easily in the best of hearts the slumber- 
ing demon may by circumstances be called into action ; 
it is imperfect, it is in a manner extorted. But our 
sympathy with Romeo and J uliet — with beings who live 
not in themselves, but in each other, to whom selfishness, 
pride, ambition, envy, arc unknown, who have mode for 
themselves an Eden on earth, and hedged and girt it 
about in the hope that nothing evil would enter its calm 
precincts, — this sympathy is cordial and perfect ; it is 
the sympathy produced by love and admiration, and tho 
boding sense of common evil, made more affecting and 
0 
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impressive by the very pno om domnoi anil though lev* 
liappinan of those who ure a*i soou to be its victims. 
Nothing can be conceived more deeply interesting than 
the position of two bring* so situated, to whom love ha* 
become a religion and whose whole thought* and actions 
are thus necessitated, us its were, by a power so essentially 
inconsistent with those forces that regulate the ordinary 
course of human affairs. The collision with the world, 
with the warring passions of rivals, with family pride 
and 44 lodged hate,” with all the accidents of an ill-starred 
destiny, iB here inevitable ; and every one but themselves 
perceives that the result must be a hapless ono ; they 
alone have no thought and fear ; while we are dropping 
41 some natural tears'* at the thought how soon they sluill 
bo driven from their ideal paradise, “they, hand in 
hand,” are wandering through its flowery walks and 
repeating, 

41 Good night, good night, porting is such sweet sorrow, 

That 1 ooald soy, good night, till it 1» morrow I" 

14 The world b all before them, bright and smiling. 
They cannot conceive that external circumstances should 
resist the omnipotence of that feeling which, in their 
own hearts, ha* effected so sudden and mysterious u 
revolution ; has Ijanished the prejudices of feudal enmity ; 
has overcome the laahfulnm* of womanhood ; has bound 
up their existence into one and for ever. Love, whieh 
bos wrought such miracle* within, may yet change oven 
the hard hearts of kiudrod and fathers, and heal up the 
old wounds which pride and violence had inflicted. They 
seb Verona, long agitated by the quarrels of their houses, 
once more united in imagination and Montague and 
Gapalet joining their hands above their bridal bed, which 
are only to be united above their grave. 
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“ Thin perfect &rlf-a 1 vindonm< % nt > this union of wild 
fervour with extreme youth, the passion* of the woman 
with the purity oF the girl, cm W conceived on existing 
only in Ixrings of a southom clime. Hence the solicitude 
apparently with which Shakespeare has laboured by all 
the accompaniments of the scone to imprest upon 11* con- 
tinually its Italian character. Juliet is pure and innocent, 
but she is already in mind and body a woman — an 
Italian or a Hindustani ; her heart demands an object ; 
her feelings, “ deep and boundless as the sea,” a reservoir 
into which they can overflow. 80 also with Romeo. 
His fantastic love for the haughty Rooalino which was 
simply a boyish dream, excites no idm* of inconstancy 
of character ; it only shows the early development of 
a temperament of fire, and affords a standard by which 
to estimate tho strength of the new passion of tho heart 
which extinguishes at- once the old vision of the fancy. 
Every tiling about Romeo from the commencement an- 
nounces him to be the victim of love. Ilis first attach- 
ment, fantastical and superficial as it seems, has yet 
preserved tho freshness of his character. His heart haa 
not lost ono iota of it* first bloom. Amidst tho wild 
mirth and loose gaiety which surrounds him, he is melan- 
choly. He has no feeling in common with the reckless 
and somewhat libertine Mercutio, or the thoughtless 
and commonplace Ben volin. Something purer ami holier 
than Verona lias yet ofTen*] to him hovers before his 
thoughts and fills his heart with a nameless longing. 
Thus alike in youth, in purity of sentiment, in depth 
of feeling, and in confidence in the world, those two 
brings are thrown together. The accidental nature of 
the meeting, and tho instantaneous electric communication 
of their feelings, arc in perfect harmony w ith tho ocketiid 
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inexplicable source to which Shakespeare has traced 
the origin of love. They seem to feel by a mystic free- 
masonry that each is to be the other's destiny ; that 
they are ynrts of one whole hitherto separated, hence- 
forth to bo inseparable on this aide of time. 

u Aod liks two solitary rill#, they aids by »h>, 
Aadjlisd tern long dunlad, tbey meat at out* J M 

" In t* z % instantaneous union there is no giddiness, 
no ferity. It is not tho hasty, transitory preference of 
a boy and girl for each other ; it is marked by serious- 
ness and * :$l . ; _a:*ity. Juliet feels from tlu? first scene that 
hers is fixed - that if he married “her grave U like to be 
her marriage bed." Even in her interview with Romeo 
on the balcony — amidst ail the excitement of a first fond 
confession of attachment — amidst all the visions with 
which hope and pauiou gild the future, the thought 
creeps in how awful and irrevocable is the st*p she has 
taken. 

M Although I joy tu l Use, 

I btv# BO joy of lki» C0i.tr set tu night : 

It is too i asli, too unadvised, too suddeo ; 

Too like tbs lightning, which doth cesso tu bo 
Krs one esn say— It lightens." 

11 Her whole conduct subsequently is the result of 
this sense of the earnestness of her situation. She can- 
not trifle with her lover, for the sentiment sho experience* 
is "too holy to be tampered with ; sho is open and undis- 
guiahed, because she feels that love cannot mistake 
tho language of innocence ; sho urges forward the nup- 
tials, because sho would place their union, if possible, 
beyond the reach of fato and invest it with an additional 
character of aacrodness and solemnity. 

% 14 Yet Romeo and Juliet arv anything but mere 
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abstractions ; mere beings of sentiment and imagination. 
The i^rfection of theBO characters ties in the art with 
which the human and divine elements are blended in 
them in the harmonious union of the sense* with tho 
soul. Plato would have portrayed such character* other- 
wise ; but such delineation would be too etherial, too 
refined for the purposes of dramatic interest. To awaken 
our sympathies, something more passionate, but partak- 
ing of the ordinary leaven of humanity, is required ; fee 
Platonism is no basis on which the interest of a drama 
can rest. All the fire which can be united with inno- 
cence of heart — all the elements, physical and moral, which 
make up tho mysterious compound love — »* all tlioughta, 
all visons, all delights, whatever stirs this mortal frame,” 
must be employed, if our feelings are to be heightened 
into sympathy and our pity into tear*. 

44 Thu* Bhakospearo treated these characters. He 
will admit of no separation of love into the spiritual and 
sensual save in a comic point of view, by ridiculing tho 
affectations of Platonism, or exposing the coarseness 
of n mere animal passion. In all his pictures of real 
love both elements are united, the aoul and the senses 
take their part, and the trholr bring loves— for only the 
whole being can love truly. Thus it is that this romance 
of youth lays so firm a hold on the universal sympathies 
of mankind ; that unlike all other lovers, Romeo and 
Juliet arc never tiresome- — that though they love and love 
intensely they are never love-sick ; thst they recall to 
every man, in a sublimated and concentrated form, all 
the early longings of the sou), the hopes and fears, tfie 
hoart-felt joys, the scarcely less sweet sorrow* of the 
parting.*' 

In a few months, the natural ardor of his tern- 
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parement reasserted itself and we find him on his 
return to Calcutta resuming bus law studies with 
undivided attention. With tho principles he atten- 
tively studied tho details, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of that scientific and thorough mastery of luw, 
that outstripped his contemporaries. To a clear head, 
a capacious memory, strong common sense, and apti- 
tude for analysis and arrangement, ho combined a 
tact of arguing with unrivalled powers of elocution, 
hence Ilia success, — a success that is so difficult of 
being attained by minds less happily constituted — 
was merely a question of time Suffice it to say, 
that in the Committee Examination held at the Town 
Hall in January 1856, where he appeared as a candi- 
date, his papers were pronounced by tho Exuminera 
ns far above tho usual ruu of such, and though tho 
satirical remark of tho Pravakur Editor " that too 
many of the candidates had to fix their eyes on tho 
ceiling to count tho beams" was but too true, yet 
Dwarkanath’a success in the examination was unpre- 
cedented. On the result of the examination being 
made known one of the Examiners vras desirous to see 
the clever young writer who represented Dwarkanath, 
and on being pointed out, he desired him to 
stand on the bench so that he may see him properly 
as Dwarkanath was of short stature. Thus the old adage 
" success is the index of merit" was reversed and the 
truth of the motto " merit is the index of success” 
hilly established and exemplified iu bint. 




CHAPTER UL 
Early Struggles. 

Having got his Diploma Dwarkanath joined the 
Bar of the- late Sadder Court. The Bar was then replete 
with talent Babu Ramaprasad Roy and Shambhu 
nath Pundit commanded the best portion of tho 
practice and enjoyed tho highest reputation m 
pleaders. Next to them in point of professional 
repute and emolument was Bobu Krisna Kissora 
Qhoso, a profound lawyor, but, with the gradual intro- 
duction into the Court of English pleading, he laboured 
under a difficulty of language which was tho bar to 
his making his great knowledge extensively useful. 
All the old Regulations he held on his finger’s end, 
but his knowledge of the more recent Acts and their 
construction was somewhat hary ; and his opinion as 
to their merits was not very favorable. He was serious- 
ly of opinion, that the greatest service that could be 
rendered the country, would be to repeal all the Acta 
passed after his youth ; and burn all thu law reports 
based on them. Next, to this gentleman in rank, hut 
far above him in business, was Munshi (afterwards 
Nawab) Amir Ali, who without any solid qualifica- 
tion for hia profession, had the smack of being employ- 
ed in ninn v cases. The gloss of his manners and 
the sweet cadence of the languge (Urdu) iu which 
alone, he could speak in all its freshness, chasteness, 
and finish could not fail to have had nu effect upon 
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the civilians of by -gone day*. Nor was thus alL The 
temper and idiosyucrafy of each individual judge, ho 
was perfectly cognisant of and when on them, as it some- 
times happuued, depended the success of a case, he 
acquitted himself remarkably well and Beldom failed 
on such occasions to win the plaudits of the by- 
standers. Almost simultaneously with Dwarkanath 
several young men fresh frum the law class of the Pre- 
sidency College wero enrolled at the Sudder Bar. 
The influx of so many neophites, armed as they were 
with Queen's English, was a causo of serious appre- 
hension to the pleaders of the old school, aud there 
were therefore not wanting obstacles in the path of 
these obtrusive young rivals. 

Success at the Bar is seldom attained until after 
ycaiB of toil uud perseverance, but in the case of 
Dwarkanath, it did not prove so tardy. “ His suc- 
cess" says Mr. Justice Jackson, *' was, I may say, 
ensured from the very day he joined the Bar, for in 
the Sudder Reports aa early as 1857, we find the 
name of Dwarkanath appearing in frequent cases 
either on one side or the other. He made a place early 
among the leading practitioners of the Court ; that 
he should have done so, is easily understood, as he 
! was rich in endowments which go to make up the 
successful advocate." Though it is not literally true 
that from the first day of his enrolcmcnt ho got into 
business, yet it must be admitted that the period he 
remained unemployed and uuuoticed was extremely 
short. It is well known that when a man first 
makes his appearance in Court, no Mid tear is dis- 
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posed to try the unsafe experiment by conferring on 
him a brief ; and when again a man's face has 
become too familiar by his doing nothing, but sitting 
as a silent spectator in Court, his want of business 
is attributed to his incapacity, though he may havo 
the very beat talents, thus in a manner heaping 
insult on injustice. This is, indeed, a sad and pain- 
ful trial to a man conscious of his powers, but it is 
a trial from which none can enjoy an absolute exemp- 
tion. 

From tho day Dwarkanath joined the Bar, he 
devoted himself with fresh vigour to tho abstruse 
parts of the law and also to his more liberal studies. 
HU method of initiating himself into the practice 
of law differed a great deal from the ordinary run 
of young pleaders who join the Bar for the first time. 
They content themselves by picking up a knowledge 
of the practico from experience, referring pro re 
void to what is to bo found in tho law reports ; but 
Dwarkan&th’s on ergo tic mind could not remain idle. 
He entered afresh upon a systematic study of both 
tho Indian and EngUsh laws, tracing the principles of 
those laws to their very source and thoroughly master- 
ing all the changes they had undergone. During 
Court hours, he was regularly employed in taking 
notes of the arguments and judgments, which in the 
evening he revised and digested. Ho listened very 
carefully to the speeches and the pleadings of the 
dUtinguiahed Banisters and Pleaders and acquired 
that close and collected manner of speaking. With the 
view of improving further hU powers of elloculiOQ 
7 
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he read and studied tho boat English works on 
forensic cloqucuce and the finest models of com- 
position (iu translation) that tho Latin language 
afforded : — almost all the speeches in Livy, very copi- 
ous extracts from TacituB, thu whole of Sallust, ftud 
many of the finest passages in Cicero. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that his progress should have been 
more rapid than that of any other debutant in the 
annals of legal profession in India. 

While pursuing thus his studies with unremitt- 
ing seal, he attracted the notice of two of the 
leading men at tho Bar, Babua Ramaprasad Roy, and 
iShumbhunath Pundit Both of them appreciated 
his merit and predicted the position the young as- 
piraut would soon attain. Cheerful, warm, friendly 
and sympathetic, Shumbhunath was the delight of all 
who came in contact with him ; it was but natural 
that ho should have first of all extended a helping 
hand to Dwarkanath. Ramaprasad Roy was then tho 
leader of tho native Bar, and he, always a shrewd ob- 
server of men and times, felt it prudent to enlist the 
good will of the would-be-rising pleader by sharing 
with him his practice and retaining him as his 
junior. In return for this support, Dwarkanath assist- 
ed Ramaprasad considerably, by mastering for him the 
details of important cases, — cases involving intricate 
or knotty points were often referred to the junior for 
opinion ; which his clear head and power of analysis 
enabled him to master with cose. 

This sort of employment continued for two or 
three months; during which though he was occupied 
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with professional work and was enabled to pay 
his way, he had scarcely found an occasion to 
open his lips in Court. But he was not destined 
long to pine in obscurity. Within six months 
from the period of his enrolment, he got into tho 
lead of a case (and an important one too,) by a lucky 
hit no was retained as a junior in that case. 
His senior. Babu Rainaprasad Boy, was pleading before 
another Bench while the case was called up; and 
Dwarkanath. prepared as he was, steppod forward to 
plead the case without waiting for the appearance 
of his colleague. His client, who had spent thousand 
of rupees to retain the services of Ramapresad, was 
thunder-struck at the turn of affairs and well-nigh 
yielded to despair. Here was an opportunity for 
Dwarkanath to display his powers, and certainly ho 
made tho most of it nis speech made marked im- 
pression on the Bench and founded that forensic re- 
pute which he established. The appeal was decreed. 
The presiding Judges wore struck with his reasoning 
and hia terse, cogent statement of facta ; and asked 
Babu Ramaprasad who appeared before the close of 
the caso, about the antecedents of the young pleader. 
Described by him as an ex-student of the Presidency 
College, Dwarkanath. always loyal to his Alma Muter 
and with no prepossession in favor of the Presidency 
College, immediately corrected that gentleman. 
Beforo he left the hall, he was applauded by the 
by-standera ; before he left the Court that evening 
he was amply rewarded by his client and received 
several retainers from some of the Mukkan then 
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present there. His fame travelled far and wide and 
oH the following morning, ho received at his humble 
lodging a number of additional briefs. From this time 
he was eagerly sought after to hold " second brief* on 
the highest Court of the land — not a slight olevation 
for an obscure youth only after six month's enrolment 
at that Bar. 

The profession of Law, though not very congenial 
to one devoted to literary or scientific pursuits, yet 
exercises a healthy influence upon some temperaments 
and wo aro inclined to think that the sober restraints 
of the legal profession afforded a wholesome disci- 
pline to young Mitter, whose superfluous energy and 
enthusiasm fonnd a Tent in a direction useftil to him- 
self, as it certainly was to the public. Nor was this 
all The locality in which he resided afforded him 
the society of excellent, men of parts end learning ; 
and in intercourse with them, the foundation of many 
n friendship was laid which contributed to the happi- 
ness of his future life. Among tho companions of 
those days whose friendship he ranch valued, was 
Babu Hurishch under Mookeijea. tho Editor of tho 
Hindoo Patriot, who possessed a genius for politics 
that found a ready ventilation In his paper which 
was in those days the pot journal of Lord Canning. 
The two friends fired with the enthusiasm which the 
contact of two such kindred spirits could hardly fail 
to inspire, passed many happy hours together. Tho 
prematura death, in 1861 , of Hurishch under afflicted 
Dwarkanath considerably, who preserved the memory 
of bis friond embalmed in his affections. Dwarka 
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nfttli had indeed that sympathy which a superior 
moral organization can alone bestow. 

During all this time, he was rapidly advancing 
in practice and reputation. lie has now won famu 
as a public speaker. He possessed thoso talent* 
which are characterstic of a good speaker ; warmth of 
utteranco, command of language, strength and close- 
ness of reasoning, and above all. an energy and irres- 
istible vigor of eloquence. It may, therefore, confi- 
dently bo said that none of those who ascended with 
him into the arena could now cope with Dwarka 
nath ; none of them could wield his weapons. The 
pleadings of thoso young men contrasted strikingly 
with tho energy and concentration of their great 
prototype ; any one could distinguish them from tho 
true flash and peal, a genuine birth of the tempest 
of the mind. Dwarka noth had certainly thrown a 
ray around him, that out-glimmered his com- 
peer* of the native Bar. Mr. Montriou, now .tho 
nestor of the Calcutta English Bar, thus speakR of 
his impressions of Dwarkanath. at tho outset of the 
latter’s career : — “ I well recollect the period when ho 
joined the Sudder Bar and the admiration which wa* 
expressod in private fay tho Judges of his abilities; 
and I can specially recall the remark of Mr. Aber- 
crombie Dick respecting tho accuracy and force of 
his logic. When engagod in tho forensic arena, whe- 
ther Dwarkanath was with mo or against mo, I well 
remember how his aeal, his conspicuous ability and 
honest pleading challenged tho admiration of all and 
specially my own admiration. Those years of advocacy 
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were his initiation to the position which he at 
last attained. He was then on the threshold of 
that eminence to which he was born and which waa 
to come.” 

Mr. D. I. Money, whose gold medals had so often 
been carried off by Dwarkanath while the former 
gentleman was the Collector of Hughli, had now taken 
a seat on the Bench of the Sadder Court And was 
extremely proud of the young scholar and advocate. 
That friend of the natives to whom so many are in- 
debted for their education and advancement in life, 
was obliged through ill-health to cut short his official 
career before the amalgamation of the Courts. The 
day on which he sat for the last time on the Suddcr 
Bench, ho took Dwarkanath into his private chamber 
and prefigured in glowing colours the future which 
awaited Dwarkanath, if God only spared his life. ITo 
then grasped tho hands of his favorite jrrot6jt and 
shook them warmly. 

In 1862, the High Court waa established with 
that distinguished lawyer. Sir Barnes Peacock, as its 
Chief Justice. The Bar of this new Court which 
comprised all tho Barristers and Pleader* of the 
Superexne and Suddur Courts, afforded Dwarkanath 
an extensive field for development and display of his 
forensic talents. He was not alow to improve the 
opportunity. Rimaprasad Roy who had been appoint- 
ed a Judge of the new Court war removed by death, 
before he could take his seat, and his place was filled 
by Shumbhunath. Thus, on tho establishment, of 
the High Court, two of the brightest luminaries of the 
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native Bar were removed from it, but the law sus- 
tained, was amply compensated by Dwarkanath. 
" The sun of his fortune" says the Hindoo Patriot, 
"rose with the opening of the High Court Ho 
then came in contact with minds which at once 
appreciated him- Sir Barnes Peacock was the first 
to recognize his rare talents and abilities. That 
eminent lawyer was so much struck with the grasp 
of his mind, thorough mastery of the principles of 
Law, and Indian Regulations and Acts, and the forensic 
ability exhibited by this legal practitioner that he at 
onco accorded him hia powerful support, and tho 
other judges were not slow to mark their appreciation 
of his worth and director. Dwarkanath became, as 
it were, a general favorite." He then commenced a 
practice which in a short time exceeded anything 
he could have hoped for. He became the first 
practitioner and the undisputed leader of the native 
Bar. His professional services wore courted by hia 
rich countrymen ; and his income went on increasing. 
Whatever case he took up, it was always his first 
object to gather into one focus all tho facta and 
circumstances connected with it In the exposition 
of facta, he brought an active miud to aid a good 
memory. The strong expression of feelings which 
was hia wont, when exposing an act of injustice or 
high-handedness, was always sustained by close and 
accurate reasoning. He never stooped to any unfair 
trick, but always acted liko an advocate confident' in 
tho justice of his cause. No amount of gold or cajol- 
ing could induce him to touch a dirty brief While 
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his professional services rose so high in the estima- 
tion of the rich and powerful, he, to his infinite 
credit, it is to bo remarked, never turned away 
his face from the poor and helpless. To them, 
his sendees were given gratia ; and there arc instances 
in which with professional aid was combined pecu- 
niary assistance. "As an advocate" says Mr. Justice 
Komp, “ he was fearless, independent and always 
ready to support the cause of the poor, many times, 
I know from my own experience, without a fee." 

The case in which Dwarkanath won for himself 
undying laurels was the memorable Kent Case of 
1865 decided by the full Bench comprising of 15 
Judges. It exhibited a scene never before witnessed 
in an Indian Court of Justice. As ever}’ circum- 
stance connected with that case will always possess 
an undying interest for his countrymen, I proceed 
to give a brief outline of it 

Some time after the passing of Act. X of 1859, 
tho ryots of several districts began to assert their 
right, against tho Indigo Planters' to grow such crops 
as might pay them best. This attitude on the part 
of the ryots told against the Flantera, and some of 
them, who were zemindars or farmors, proceeded to 
indemnify themselves by raising the rents of their 
tenants. One of the first to abandon the manufac- 
ture of indigo, and enhance rents was Mr. James 
Hill of the district of Nuddea. In a suit instituted 
by him against la war Chose, the increased value of 
tho produce was the ground upon which the claim 
for enhanced rent was based. The case coming on 
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special appeal before the High Coart, was decided in 
favor of Mr. Hill in January 18(13. Sir Barnes 
Peacock, adopting Ricardo's definition of rent, ruled 
that the landlord was entitled to the whole value of 
the gross produoe minus the wages of such agricul- 
tural work as was actually done by the ryot and his 
family ; the capital expended by tho ryot in hiring 
other labours, manuring the land, buying seed tie., 
and the interest on such capital calculated at tho 
rate current in the village. Thoao throe items wero 
to constitute the ryot's shore of the produce. Ho 
further laid it down as a principle that a tenant's 
right of occupancy, though it entitled him to a fair 
and equitable rate, did not iu strictness entitle him 
to a lower rate than what a tenant without a right 
of occupancy was willing to pay for tho land. Tho 
law thus interpreted by the Chief Justice “ threaten- 
ed,” as remarked by the Friend of India, at tho time, 
" to ruin the ryot, excite agrarian crimo, deluge tho 
courts with litigation, arre3t all progress, and make 
the English settler hated as he is in Tipporory, tha 
very essence of Socialism." It was estimated that 
a decree of one rupee instead of ten annas and eight pic 
per bigga in favor of Mr. Hill would add ten thousand 
pounds sterliug a year to his rent roll. The ruling, 
laid down in Hill's cose, led to the institution of 
numerous suits on similar grounds ; and on a special 
appeal from the decision of a cognate case in whicji 
Thakurani Dassi was appellant and Biseswar 
Mukeijca and others respondents, finding that there 
was a conflict in the decisions of the several Division- 
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al Bontbca relative to the principle to be followed 
in assessing the rent to be paid by an occupancy 
ryot, the caao was referred to the full Bench of 
fifteen Judges. 

It was evident that the fato of more than sixty 
millions hung upon the determination of the case. 

On the aide of the zemindars and Mr. Hill, who 
was also interested in the determination of the point 
involved in the case thus referred to, were engaged 
the elite of the English Bar at Calcutta fit., Messrs. 
Doyne and Woodreffe. Dwarkanath “ always ready 
to support the cause of the poor ' and whoso number 
was millions, took up the aide of the ryots without 
a fee. In the preparation of hia case, he was inde- 
fatigable. English, Mohamedan and Hindoo LawB ; 
treatises on political economy and other works 
bearing on tho theory of rent, wages and labour ; 
histories; old Regulations and new Acts; Law 
Reports and minutes of those who took part in tho 
Permanent Settlement ; Ain-Akbari (Akbar’a code) 
and Minus works ; in short, all the sources of infor- 
mation available on tha subject were industriously 
ransacked by him. There was uo doubt a strong 
temptation ; the case offered a wide field for declama- 
tion, and it enlisted popular feelings on the side 
of their mouthpiece. Fully alive to the sacredness of 
the cause, always loyal to facts, strongly fortified with 
arguments and stirring eloquence, he went to hia 
work with his usual energy and conducted it with 
consummate ability. The case was argued at great 
length os befitted its undoubted importance. For 
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seven long days Dwarkanath was on his logs at a 
a stretch, and all the resources of forensic skill seems 
to have been laid under requisition. “Day ailcr 
day" the Hindoo Patriot informs us, “ ho roso at 
11 o'clock A.M., and continuod on his legs till 5 and 
sometimes 6 P.M., though exhausted in physical power, 
still unexhausted in arguments and resources. In 
that case he was opposed in opinion to the leading 
mind of the Court, and, as a matter of course, ex- 
posed to the brisk fire of interrogations of the Chief 
Justice, but it was a pleasure to witness the skill 
and ability with which young Norval fenced with tho 
Veteran. " Day after day, their Lordships wore over- 
borne by a torrent of sparkling and nervous eloquence. 
It was a tribune of the people haranguing against) 
privileges and prescription. Tho comprehensive 
grasp, tho extensive research, tho accurate analysis, 
the perfect mastery of detail, exhibited by this well- 
trained legal intellect, tilted the Judges with admira- 
tion. Dwarkanath gained the day and hia triumph 
was complete. The Court ruled, that tho Pergunah 
or prevailing rate was generally the fairest ground 
of enhancement; that where Ruch rate was too low 
or had not adjusted itself, according to the increased 
value of the produce, tho now rate was to bear tho 
same ratio as the new value of the grass produce 
bore to ita old value.. This was substantially what 
Dwarkanath had contended for. When wo consider 
with what ability and tact, he maintained his position 
against his formidable antagonist, Mr. Doyne, then 
the leader of the English Bar, we cannot sufficiently 
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admire him. It is the opinion of the profession that 
the ability which he displayed in arguing the great 
'rent case could hardly be surpassed by any European 
Banister in India. 

lie had now reached the zenith of his fame as 
a pleader. Ho was engaged in almost every impor- 
tant case. He was now appointed as a Government 
pleader. The pressure of work on his hands from 
this time was so great that he could hardly sparo 
a day from the High Court. I know it as a fact 
within my personal knowledge, that he refused an 
offer of fifteen thousand rupees to plead a case in a 
Mofussil Court which would have kept him away 
from the town for throe daya It would bo interesting 
to the reader of these pages to know that even in his 
halyoon days he rivalled the dullest pleader in assi- 
duity. lie took no fee without conscientiously study- 
ing the case ; and it was no easy matter on the part 
of his clients to satisfy him. But when he was onoo 
satisfied, he spared no pains to procure judgment 
for his client. The limits of this work do not permit 
me to dwell on the forensic triumphs won in con- 
tention with somo of tho best legal intellects of the 
day. It would, however, bo no exaggeration to say 
that no other native of Bengal possessed in so remark- 
able a degree tho varied talents requiBtite for suc- 
cess at the Bar. Gifted with abilities given to few, 
deeply read, he commanded an armoury from whence 
he could readily and on the spur of the moment 
draw the weapons for defending his own case and 
demolishing that of his adversary. His eloquenco 
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was stirring and dignified ; his reasoning sound and 
persuasive ; his style forcible and unaffected. HU 
voice was heard in every part of the spacious hall 
of the Court House ; aud his words flowod with un- 
broken fluency except on rare occasions which aroao 
from a circumstance so curious as to deserve men- 
tion. When pleading a case, Dwarkanath would 
seize a pen and twist it with both hands. Tho 
moment the last pieco of the broken pen dropped 
from his hands ho would loose tho thread of his 
arguments. To guard against such a contingency 
ono of hia clerks, who stood behind him always well 
supplied with a Rtock of stout quills, put iuto tho 
band of his master a fresh pen before the former 1 
one had been completely demolished. 

During the last three years of his career as an 
advocate, Dwarkanath was subject to attacks of colic 
which left him insensible for hours. Hot water 
fomentations relievod him a little. Pressure of busi- 
ness and entreaties of his clients would not permit 
him to stay away from the Court for a couple 
of days togethot Fasting, weak and scarcely relieved 
from the pain, he would get through many important 
cases as if nothing were the matter with him. “ Little 
did they think,” says Mr. Montriou, "when they 
listened to his voice at tho bar that even then thcro 
was a'— 

M ■ ■ Little rift wilLia Iks lot*, 

That by mil b* *bel) meka lit music mole ; 

And, ever widening, slowly silence all." 
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The ardor of his mind rendered him almost 
insensible to physical suffering. 

Of the private and domestic life of Dwarkanath 
about this period, I purpose to speak very shortly. 
Before he entered the bar, he had married tho 
daughter of a respectable gentleman 'of Haripa); and 
hia wedded lifo appears to have been one of unbroken 
felicity. His wife had considerable personal attrac- 
tions and was no less distinguished for decision of 
character than for aimiability of disposition. Sho 
presented her husband with two children, a daughter 
and a eon vis., Bhoobun nnd Surcndronath Witter. 
Strongly attached aa Dwarkanath was to his wife, 
yet his reverenco for his mother would allow no com- 
promise as to assign the first place in the household to 
the former. His wife was surrounded with all tho com- 
forts, nnd latterly, with all luxuries she could have 
reasonably wished for, but she occupied a position 
subordinate to t hat of his mother who had tho supremo 
control in tho management of tho house and purse. 
When liis income roso high to permit him to adopt 
a different style of living, Dwarkanath changed his 
former humble abode and took a house suited to his 
present requirements. Here he lived in a stylo befitt- 
ing his altered circumstances. He was affectionate to 
his relations, — one to whom the charities of home and 
kindred were dearer than the shows and vanities 
of modem civilization. His indigent relations and 
village friends to tho number of fifty including students 
from different parts of the country, formed a portion 
of hia family at his Bhownipore house. Thcso 
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students received board and education at his expense, 
In the morning Dwarkonath would invariably take 
his breakfast with his poor relatives and the school- 
boys, and no difference in the quality of the viands 
or in the manner of treatment was allowed to prevail 
in the house. He was not in the least ambitious of 
making distinguished acquaintances, nor was he fond 
of brilliant parties. He kept on open table for such 
of his friends us chose to drop in the evening ; and it 
was not a rare occurrence for his early or professional 
friends to coll in and partake of his dinner, during 
which the feast for the palate wont hand-iu-haud 
with the feast of reason. 

Dwarkanath built at a considerable expense a 
mansion in his native village where he also founded 
at his own expense an Anglo-Vernacular School aud 
a Dispensary. He repaired to his home every year 
during the great carnival of the Hiudoos — the Dussera 
Vacation, to celebrate the Durga Puja after the 
example of his father aud ancestors, but in a stylo 
suited to his position. The whole village the poor 
and rich, the young and the old, paused three happy 
days under his hospitable roof ; and their affection 
towards their benefactor who Ms done so much 
for them and who has shed a lustre on their village, 
knew no bounds. This feeling, I need hardly add, 
was duly reciprocated by Dwarkauath. It was but 
onco ( in 1866} during his life as a pleader that he 
was obliged through ill-health to pa33 the annual 
vacation away from his home, — at Monghyr, for the 
benefit of his health. 
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When at the bar, the constant wear and tear of 
his brain from excossivc mental toil and excitement, 
at times mode itself so strongly felt, that he would 
then on occasions of close holiday, accompanied by 
a group of friends, go out in tho cool of the morn- 
ing to his suburban garden, to escape from the hands 
of his clients — an object not easily accomplished, as 
his irrepressible clients would Bometimes hunt him 
out in his retreat. A picnic was hastily got up. 
Whatever might have been the quality of the viands, 
and however late the hour when they were served 
up, there could bo no question as to the success of 
the entertainment. The society of Dwarkanath, in 
his leisure hours, compensated for all drawbacka 
No one better than Dwarkanath could show himself 
on such occasions in a really attractive light When 
one band of his friends seated on rustic seats under 
shado of trees, made themselves merry after their 
own fashion, another set more intellectual might be 
seen listening to the animated voice of the host 
At times ho would disengage himself from hia 
friends, strike out into a secluded spot and fulling on 
a bench, be drowned for a while in thought. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Oh the Bench. 

During the Dussera vacation of 1860, Dwarka 
nath took a trip to Munghyr for the benefit of his 
health. It was there that I met him for the first) 
time in my life. A personal acquaintance thus form- 
ed, was soon matured into an intimate friendship 
which continued to the day of his death, increased and 
strengthened by the number of years it had lasted. 
While his vigorous undemanding, varied knowledga 
and splendid eloquence pre-eminently qualified him 
as on advocate, the charm of his conversation, 
frankness of his disposition, the sincerity and warmth 
of his heart made him the delight of the society in 
which he moved. During his stay at Monghyr, 
he used to call at mine regularly every evening. I 
then occupied a Bungalow close to the ramparts of the 
Fori It was on unpretentious abode without oxternal 
glory or internal recommendation, beyond comfort, bub 
it caught the stranger’s fancy. The situation of the 
place, commanding a full view of the great river 
at its breadth depth and heighth ; bounded on oneside 
by the distant hill of Khurukpore, pleased him much. 
Thcro of many a calm evening or autumn moon-lit 
night, seated on his chair, surrounded by a group 
of admiring friends, did he recall many of the stir- 
ring events of India's past with all their burning 
passionB and absorbing interest ; and in delivering 
himself hold his audience almost spell-bound. 

0 
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A few months after his return to Calcutta, Mr. 
Juatice Shumhhunath Pundit died (Otli Juno 1867) 
iu the primo of life, followed by the regrets of the 
whole country. This event afforded a matter for 
speculation as to the person likely to succeed him. 

One by one, within the short space of five years, 
both the veterans of the Vakil Bar had been raised 
to the brief honors of the Bench, before finally des- 
cending to their graves. One of them indeed only 
died with tho news of his appointment in his ear. 
At any rate, the two leaders had gono, — leaving hardly 
any who for maturity of years as well as versatility 
of talents could be unhesitatingly thought of for the 
succession. Only two gentleman perhaps remained 
who carried tho olden traditions of the Sadder De Ir- 
ani and Ni 2 amut Adalute, but one of them, ublo 
Regulation lawyer as he was, was little more; and the 
other's qualifications were bnt modcrato, however 
much ho might oko them out by regular attendance 
nt antechambers and the arts of the courtier. His 
age and unfamilarity with the English tongue utterly 
disqualified Baboo Krishna Kissora Ghoae : ho would 
have been obligod to decline tho honor if offered. 
The other was believed by many, mostly outside of 
the High Court to stand a good chance, and probably 
would have stood a very good chance indeed, had 
Sir Barnes Peacock not been Chief Justice. Tho 
choice practically lay among the comparatively young 
Vakils. There were several mon of professional emi- 
nence, each of whom might without much over valua- 
tion of self, have hoped to be recognized. The public 
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voice was unanimous. The public heart was sot upon 
one man. But the public expectation was not equal 
to the public desire. The public idol was of sanguine 
temparament, — bold and fearless not at all the charac- 
ter to meet with official approbation. Above all, it 
was feared lest his youth should prove fatal objoctioD. 
In fact, on these considerations, the public at last 
languidly gave him up. 

One hot July morning at 11 o'clock Dwarkanath 
slowly ascended the lofty stair-case of the Old Court 
House, and as usual took his seat in the Pleaders' 
Library. As usual a group of professional friends 
soon surrounded him, but more than usually nume- 
rous and eager. Conversation had hardly begun on 
the absorbing topic of the day as to who should suc- 
ceed to the vacant place on the Bench, when an 
envelop with the Govemmont of Bengal frank was 
placed in his hands. It covered a note from Sir 
William Grey, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
asking him to call by an early opportunity. To any 
other man the meaning would have been clear, but 
ho thought nothing of it. It was, however, not n 
letter to disregard, nor was the interview sought in 
it one to put off ; so Dwarkanath at once drove down 
to Belvedere, and there, to bis surprise, learnt for 
the first time that Sir Barnos Peacock, the Chief 
Justice had proposed him for the vacant Judgeship, 
and that the Viceroy approving the selection wished 
to know if be oould send up the nomination to Her 
Majesty's Government for sanction. In accepting an 
offer so gracefully made, without any solicitation on 
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his part, Dwarkanath certainly sacrified his income 
to a considerable extent, but in doing so, he was 
guided by a noble desire to serve his country from a 
higher platform. 

On hiB return to the Court, he was met by an 
eager crowd of lawyers, officers and suitors that wore 
impatient to hear the result of his visit to the Head of 
the Government He tried his best to put them off, 
but it was useless. His friends ferretted out 
tho secret. The news soon spread fair and wide, 
hut was received every where with acclamation. 
Yet it was a mixed feeling. The right man had 
been selected for tho right place to bo sure, but 
it was undeniable that the Bench had gained at 
the expense of tho Bar. 

Among the friends of Dw&rkonath, a few of the 
more elderly had at first their misgivings os to how 
their favorite — young and impetuous as he was. — 
would acquit himself in his new sphere. Deny it as wo 
may, but it is a fact that the successful advocate is not 
necessarily tho successful Judge. Nor is it a fact 
to excite surprise. The habits of thought and action 
required in the pleader are not exactly tho habits 
suited to the Bench. The readiness to seize every 
point that might tell in favor of a client against an 
adversary is likely to be in the way of taking a 
calm view of tho case as a whole. It is sufficient 
for an advocate to be plausible, but the judge musk 
be' simply judicial It therefore requires an effort — a 
great deal of self-control to overcome the war— like 
instincts of on advocate, before he can well ba 
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converted into a sound Judge. Dwarkanalh’s friends 
were, therefore, scarcely to blame for hesitating, in the 
absence of proof, to credit him with ail tho qualifica- 
tions required for a sound Judge. It was quite 
natural that they should be slow to believe that he 
could all at once convert himself from a valiant 
Vakil to a weighty Judge of the highest Court in the 
realm. 

Dwarkanath had just completed his thirty- third 
year when ho was allotted a seat upon the Bench 
among so many grey heads. For aught we know, 
ho was tho youngest Judge that ever sat on that 
tribunal. Yet young as he was, his talents and 
virtues secured him all tho respect due to Bitch 
a position. "The native Bar” were desirous of 
publicly testifying their respect and love for Dwarka 
nath on such an occasion. A subscription dinner 
was got up where his health was drunk with enthu- 
siasm. Dwarkanath rose, evidently under tho 
influence of considerable emotion, to return thanks. 
He obeervod that “he could not but feel deeply 
sensible of the kind feelings which his friends had 
just shown towards him." “ Long,” he proceeded, 
" long, ho trusted, might the Bar continue to main- 
tain that high, honorable and independent character 
which was esaontial to tho pure administration of 
Justice. So long as the profession maintained that 
character, he was sure tho pooplo of the country 
would always look to the High Court for the mainte- 
nance of their just rights and the preservation of 
their honor.” In returning from the Hall, at tho 
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conclusion of the speech, the new judge was greoted 
with repeated demonstrations of joy. This mark 
of appreciation was thoroughly merited. The Vakil 
Bar specially in honoring him but honored them- 
selves. Dwarkanath had immensely raised the tone 
as well as status of the Bar. 

On the receipt of the official letter of appointment, 
Dwarkanath took his seat upon the Bench; Sir 
Barnes Peacock making use of the occasion to an- 
nounce in open Court the event of the day. The 
scene impressed Dwarkanath with a vivid sense of his 
responsibilities. 

I hare said above, that a few of his friends had 
not a very high opinion of Dwarkanath's qualifications 
for a Judge ; a few even ventured to indulge in sad 
fore-bodinga of failure, on his first appearance on the 
Bench. But a short time was required to dispel 
all fean. When he once began to put forth his full 
strength,— -and he waa not very long in doing so, 
the wise and caotioua agreed with the rest of the 
world, that Dwarkanath was capable of taking aa 
high a station among the Judges, as he had done 
among tho pleaders and advocates. 

For more than six years Dwarkanath sat on the 
High Court Bench. How he discharged his difficult 
duties, acting with colleagues of n different race 
and creed, before a fighting Bar composed of Christian 
and Hindoo and Mussulman Barristers and Yakilsy 
and under tho cyo of a press not remarkable for 
politeness, is known to the world. It may safely bo 
eoid that his famo has scarcely been exceeded by that 
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of any man sitting iu that Court before or since. His 
remarks from the Bench were always sagacious and 
to -the point ; his judgments have been far and wide 
admired for lucidity and close reasoning. lie was 
never destined to bo a legislator proper. But the 
long scries of enlightened decisions left by him em- 
bodying as they do valuable maxims of law in 
general and Hindoo Law in particular, and recognised 
for their wisdom, every where as generally binding 
on all, who administer justice, — may be considered us 
some of the best specimens of judicial legislation 
in this country. 

. Ho had never received the regular training of 
an English lawyer. Never-thc-lesa we have several 
flattering testimonies to his knowledge of English 
Law from some of the leading Barristers of the 
Calcutta Bar. “ One of them," wrote the Hindoo 
Patriot, “ a severo critic and very charry of praise, 
more than once described Dwarkanath as a genius. 
Himself on eminent jurist, he often wondered how 
Justice Hitter without possessing the hard profes- 
sional training, which English Lawyers received, 
could grapple ao successfully aud meet so triumphant- 
ly the English Lawyer on his own ground.” 

Sir Barnes Peacock attached considerable weight 
to the opinion of his Natives Colleague, so much so 
that when he differed from him in opinion, he did 
so with considerable diffidence and reluctance. In 
the full Bench cose of Rahrautwoolln Versus Shaikh 
Sharitwoollah, Justice Mitter was alone in the minori- 
ty. The Chief Justice, in delivering his judgment 
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premised thus:—' - 1, regret very much to differ from 
my Hon'blo Colleague, who first delivered judgment, 
because I always consider his opinion is entitled 
to very great weight; but I aiu forced to form 
my own opinion on the subject." 

In the full Bench case of Ferman Khan Pemw 
Bhyrub Chunder Shaha, Sir Barnes records hia judg- 
ment in the following terms. ” I concur in the view 
which has beon so forcibly and clearly expressed 
by Mr. Justice Mitter, and I am of opinion that the 
question must be unswered in the affirmative : I 
must confess that when I came into Court before 
the case was argued and even after I had left tho 
Court, my opinion inclined in favor of answering the 
question in the negative. I then considered that the 
right which is claimed by the plaintiff depended on 
a defect of title on the part of the ooparener to sell 
hia share of property except subject to tho right of tho 
plaintiff to purchase it, i»c., his right of pre-emption. 
But I am now satisfied that the right claimed by 
the plaintiff does not depend on any defect on the 
part of co- partner to sell, but upon a particular rula 
of Muharnedan Law by which neither the dofundeut 
nor the Court is bound." The importance of such 
a testimony can scarcely be exaggerated. It is no 
small feat to have turned so distinguished a Chief 
Justice a a Sir Barnes Peacock." In the full Bench 
case of Amrit Kumari Devi Versus Luckshmi Narain 
Chakraberlia, we find the following remarks made by 
Sir Barnes. 

“The Judgment of Mr. Justice Dworkonath Mitter 
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which he has just road and in which he has displayed 
great learning, ability and research was written before 
the decision of the Privy Council of Gtridhariiail Versus 
the Government of Bengal was published My Hon'blo 
Colleague has entered 90 fully into tho reasons and 
exhausted the argument* in support of the view which 
ho has taken, that it U unnecessary for 'me to do more 
than to say that 1 concur in the reasons which he has 
given in support of tho conclusion at which he has arrived; 
and it U extremely satisfactory to find it to entirely in 
concurrence with the view taken in the Judgment of 
the Privy Council. " 

Rcsoluto thoughts find words for themselves and 
make their own vehicle. Impression and expression 
are relative idcasi He who feels deeply will express 
strongly. The language of slight sensation is natural* 
ly foublo and superficial It ia generally known 
that Dwarkanath felt deeply and be expressed strong* 
ly. His exposure of high-handed- ness and chicanery 
aru delightful to read, from their clear and crushing 
completeness. Smarting under one of such criti- 
cisma, the party affected by it contrived through the 
medium of a leading journal to aim against Dwarka 
nath a serious blow which, however, only recoiled 
upon its author with terrible effect It is undesir- 
able at this distaut time to rake up matters lung 
since buried in oblivion. It will bo sufficient for 
our purpose if we were to extract simply the following 
passages from the decision of Sir Barnes Peacock 
in connection therewith. 

“I may here remark that up to tho thne of our meet- 
10 
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lug on Thursday morning, my TTon’Me Colleague liad 
nol uttered one syallable of complaint U> uio ua regards 
the charges made against him. If the character of any 
other Judgo had been similarly asaailwl, I should have 
thought necessary to adopt a similar coarse. But it 
appeared to me specially necessary in tho present cose, 
when tho attack had been made upon a native gentle- 
man on the Bench of the High Coart. 

*‘I knew ldui before he was raised to the Bench. 
I have sat with him a* a colleague, and I believe that 
I have as good an opportunity as any one of forming a 
just estimate of^his^character. Though now speaking 
in his presence I may be permitted to say that ho is a 
man of ability and learning, very unassuming, yet high- 
minded, of a gentle, kind and amiable disposition, indepen- 
dent, and always ready to m ai n tain an opinion so long as 
he conceived It to bo right and equally ready to abondou 
it if convinced it is wrong. He is tho second nativo 
who by his own abilities has raised himself to tho high 
position of a Judge of the High Court." (In tho matter 
of William Taylor Esquire— Charge Contempt of Court. 
Decided on the 24th July 1U419.) 

While such was the opinion entertained of him 
by Ins Chief — on opinion fully endorsed to by all who 
came in contact with Dwarkonath, an octagenerian 
Civilian Judge of the old School, presiding at tho 
Dwurkanath Memorial Meeting, speaks thus of him in a 
patronizing tone: — "As a Judge— and I speak with 
affection and respect to his memory — his only 
fault (and who amongBt us U without fault) was, 
that he was too impulsive. Hd lacked what 1 
consider a great gift iu a Judge, aud that is imposs- 
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ivcness on tho Bench. Ho was somewhat apt to 
take a case prematurely into his hands ; but when 
we consider the learned judgments he delivered from 
time to time — when we call to recollection that so 
great a lawyer as Sir Barnes Peacock differed from 
him with diffidence — when wc remember that his 
judgments in the High Court on points of Hindoo 
Law were accepted as remarkably correct — the littlo 
errors which aroso from impulsiveness, and which 
I can only attribute to his being so long an advocate, 
will be forgotten, and every body will remember 
what an eminent, and just, and great Judge ho 
was.” 

It is clear from what has boon cited that tho 
soundness of Dwarkanoth's judgment could not bo 
carped at, but only his modus a)xrandi was cri- 
ticized by Mr. Justice Kemp. Wo can however, sym- 
pathise with his feelings — feelings quite akin to those 
entertained by a General of the old School towards 
the Corsican youth for tho way in which the military 
ecienco was thon being handled by tho latter. 

Wc do not hesitate in the least to maintain 
that the talents of Dwarkanath os an advocate, bril- 
liant as they were, fell rather short of those displayed 
by him upon tho Bench. It is generally known 
that his “ decrees” wore never doubted, and every 
honest snitor was eager to have his case tried by him. 
It has not yet faded from the remembrance of men 
how the multitude flocked to the Bench where 
Dwarkanath presided “ I never heard” said an emi- 
nent pleader to mo, “a discomfitted party ever 
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speaking of Dwarkanath in terms of asperity, or 
without ft general praise of his wonderful talented 
No one have denied that Dwnrkanath performed 
his judicial function of his post, so as to unite all 
the suitors of the Court and all others, in one opinion 
concerning him — that his judgment was uncommonly 
Bound, and his mode of delivering his opinion peraua* 
rive ; his apprehension quick, and his explanation 
of the subject luminous He never took notes of 
any arguments ; he depended upon memory alone, 
I have known him ofton go through a cause 
which had numerous complicated facts without a note 
of the arguments delivered by the counsel, and with 
written preparation of any kind — with a force and 
perspicuity almost inconceivable. 

To give chapter and verso for my facts, I may 
bo permitted to reproduce the speeches of Messrs. 
Montriou and Kennedy, the first in reply to that 
of Justice Kemp and the latter in response to tho 
sddreHs by Justice Jftckson to tho Bar. 

Kctract from the Speech of Mr. Montriou in reply 

to the charge of * Impulsiveness* 

u With all deference to what they had heard from 
their chairman respecting Dwarkanath’s qualities as a 
Judge, he would say that the position of Judge was that 
which best became him, and few indeed who had oppor- 
tunities of seeing him on the Bench but would boar 
witness to the fact. While ho (Mr. Montriou) spoke 
of his qualities os a Judge, ho felt ho had very difficult 
ground to tread upon. Bat he should not bo doing his 
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duty were he silent* No Government or Administration 
or Representative power resembled the office of a Judge. 
A Judge represented an ideal, an unattainable one, — 
they oould never hope to have a perfect Judge. lie would 
remark, that the best Judges of Judges were not oo- 
judges seated side by side, but the public were. Tim 
suitors could say candidly awl well, why they valued a 
particular Judge, and what were there objections to 
another. Few, Indeed, if any, were the objections raised 
against Justice Dwarkanath Mitter. lie saw around 
them advocates, English and Native, and would ask them 
if they ever heard the slighteet objections to a case 
being brought before Justice Dwarkanath Mitter. Wa* 
ever any one dissatisfied with Dwarkanath’a decision i 
Was ever any one disappointed in him T He thought 
not. That being so, there was something remarkablo 
and worthy of admiration in him as A J udge. Ho was 
possessed of high intellectual gifts, hut ho was not 
honored for these alone, but for that unswerving rectitude 
of character which was a natural endowment and which 
marked him out for that peculiar office, to the standard 
of which ho oertainly came up as ever mortal man could.” 

Extract from the Speech of the Standing-Couneel 
Mr. Kennedy. 

11 No Judge inspired us with more confidence for a 
high intellect, for none had we a higher respect and there 
are few indeed, if any, who, we felt oertoin, would take 
the most accurate, and at the same time, widest view 
o! every question that was placed before him for decisioa. 
It is, I feel, a loss not only to the Bench, and not only 
to the suitors in this Court, but is a loss to the commu- 
nity which I fear can not be supplied.” 
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I am froo to admit that that “ impulsiveness” on 
which Justice Kemp laid stress, might be dangerous, 
were the intellect itself of on ordinary one, and not 
endowed with corresponding powers, — powers such as 
markedly distinguished Dwarkanath's. Sitting on 
many occasions side by side with Dwarkanath, J ustico 
Kemp should have realized this fact before indulging 
in such observations and extolling that " impaasive- 
neas" which he holds as the nc plus u/fra of judical 
eminence. 




CHAPTER V. 

His private pursuits when on the Bench. 

Soon after hi* elevation to the Bench Dwarkanath 
mado up his mind to secure a permanent town 
residence in some eligible quarters of that suburb 
where he had passed all the years of his practice 
and which was endeared to him by his brief early 
struggles ns well as his subsequent professional 
triumphs. Ho was looking out for a suitable aito 
to purchase, when a largo house built in former days 
for holding a court of circuit but then lying ttnten- 
n an tod, was offered for sale. Not to loose the oppor- 
tunity, Dwarkanath proceeded one evening to Hoe 
it, accompanied by some of his frionds, among 
whom the writer of those pages was one. The house 
had an evil reputation which doubtless accounted 
for its deserted condition. It was in fact believed 
to bo haunted Dwarkanath had been apprised of 
it, but this circumstance rather weighed in its favor 
with him. The idea rather tickled his fancy, that 
he would brave the ghosts. A thorough-going 
Positivist, who disbelieved the supernatural altogether, 
he would not be deterred from the worst spirit- 
infested medival castle. A two minutes walk brought 
us to the gate of this old circuit Ilouse ; an old 
servant gavo us admittance. The extensive lands 
surrounding the house spoko in its favor. The 
interior of the building did not seem to belie the 
rumour about it. As we entered the rooms, a uum- 
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bcr of owls took flight, and kept flapping and 
circling over our heads. The windows were thrown 
open ; and the feathery tenantry who had acquired 
occupancy rights by loDg prescription, fooling them* 
selves disturbed in right earnest, finally took to their 
wings. We could now quietly make our inspection. 
The house although bearing obvious marks of dila- 
pidation was nevcr-tho-less sound in the main. The 
garden in front was not in better preservation. 
Weeds had long since taken the place of flowers ; and 
the rank grass grew among the interstices of tho 
paved masonry in the yard round the building. A 
ditch dignified with the name of tank — half mad 
end half water, its surface dotted with large frogs, 
divided tho garden from a half shaven meadow shorn 
of its grass by the graas-cuttere, on which a loan 
donkey and a few goats were with difficulty picking 
lip a scanty subsistence. This house with its lands 
was soon after purchased by Dwarkanath for fifty 
thousand Rupees. 

On a visit to Dwarkanath fifteen months from 
tho date of tho purchase, I was Btruck with tho aspect 
which the same house had now put on. It had indeed 
quite taken its place among the “ Stately Homes" 
of the City of Palaces. Dwarkanath had built much 
and well. Tho old building itself had boon done up 
in many parts. The grounds were so green, the 
shrubberies and trees so fine, tho muddy pool now 
enlarged and reclaimed and another newly excavated, 
looked so glassy, as our carriage drove up to tho 
portico. The arrangements of the garden were 
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significant of tho brain that dictated thorn. Here 
and there attempts at landscape gardening had been 
mode. The flower beds'and grossplots were ouc and 
all constructed after the model of one or other of 
geomotrical figures. This mathematic bearing was 
indeed .the weak point in the design. He was a 
Positivist even in his search after beauty. There in 
the midst of that geometrical disposition of vegetablo 
life, his young boy was required every morning not 
only to make himself practically acquainted with tho 
principles of garden culture, but also with tho proper- 
* ties of mathematical figures. 

The rooms of tho house were all furnished more 
with an eye to solid comfort — Buch as ho 
understood it — than to luxury. If ho allowed him- 
self any luxury it was in the matter of books 
and scientific apparatuses. Hu formod a magnifi- 
cent Library, loaded with the learning of many 
oges and different climes. Between the Library and 
the mathematical and optical instruments, ho ex- 
pended no less than fifty thousand rupees. Few 
wore tho Art treasures in the house. Among the 
pictures, an admirable likeness of Emperor Napoleon 
in the first bloom of youth, and in the uniform 
of a General Officer, four water colour designs of 
the four seasons and two wood-land sceneries in 
oil wore much admired. There were two life- 
sized portraits of owner of tho mansion. Both were 
faithful copies of the original, but in the one latteVly 
taken we missed tho sap, the freshness and the 
bloom of the other of au earlier date. The action 
II 
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of time coupled with the unceasing mental toD ac- 
counted for the difference. 

After building, furnishing and embellishing, Dwarka 
nath discovered for the first time to his amaxemeut 
that ho had beggared himself The case would have 
been greatly different if he had known how to pro- 
tect his interest; but he was singularly unskilful 
in the management of his private affairs : they were 
necessarily lookod after by another ; but here again 
he was singularly unlucky of his man. The conse- 
quence was that he was quietly relieved in various ways 
of a round sum far cxcccdiug a lac of rupees. But 
although he discovered at last how his confidence 
hod been abused, he could not be persuaded to take 
any legal stops for his protection, far less to bring 
the dehnquent to justice. The fact was the man 
was a relation of his on his mother's aide. Lest he 
might hurt his mother’s feelings, he bore all with 
heroic equanimity. Deprived thus of this compara- 
tively slender accumulation of hia years of practioe, 
he began anew as it were. 

Reduced now to a fixed income, which largo as 
it was, was saddled with various charges inccden- 
tal to his position in society, and to hia hospitable and 
charitable disposition, he saw that he must surrender 
all hopes of leaving a fortune after him. He became, 
in consequence, extremely anxious for the education 
of his son, when he evidently regarded as the repre- 
sentative of his mind, if not the inheritor of his pro- 
fession at the Bar. He resolved to spare no expenses, 
nor pains to secure to his sou a first-class training. 
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Besides the usual staff, he secured the service* of 
Mr. Rees, an ex-professor of the Presidency College 
on a pay of Rs. 200 a month, for teaching his boy 
classics and mathematics for 3 hours a day. 

In the alternate reading of classics and mathema- 
tics with his tutor, the rapidity of his boy's compre- 
hension was quite commensurate with tho wishes 
of his father, who hoped much, at no distant day, to 
send his son to Cambridge, where ho should fathom 
still further the depth of pure mathematics and 
study the Principia with the Dons of that famous 
centre of learning — a wish alas ! he was not destined 
to see realised. 

During his career at the Bar he had not much 
timo at his disposal for private study, each day bring- 
ing with it a multiplicity of claims upon his atten- 
tion that left no portion of his long working hours 
unappropriated. It was different now. Heavy as 
the duties of a High Court Judge were, especially 
under the eye of a Chief Justice with a passionate 
lovo of work like Sir Barnes Peacock, ho ordinarily 
required not a moment beyond his court hours to 
get through his daily work. Ilis facility in forming 
his opinion and delivering judgment was remarkable. 
As soon as tho arguments were closed, ho would, ex- 
cept on rare occasions, there and then dictate judg- 
ment to his Bench Clerk. Such spore hours on hand 
as he thus possessed, it is nothing surprising that a 
man of his temperament should turn into account, 
lie made up his mind to prosecute two new langua- 
ges viz., French and Latin. To French he was 
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induced to pay greater attention at first Some years 
buck, a cursory glance which he had taken at. the 
positive philosophy of Auguste Comte, had made an 
impression on his mind. He now resumed its study 
in right earnest, and soon he was so fascinated that 
he felt a strong regret that he could not read it in the 
original, instead of through the cold medium of tran- 
slation. Accordingly he set about in right earnest 
to master French. It is noteworthy that without 
much assistance of n teacher, and with the aid of 
such books as afford help to beginners he made a 
remarkable progress in course of a year. His prac- 
tice was to look over a passage, to make himself mas- 
ter of the meaning of unknown words with tha help 
of the Dictionary and then render the passage straight 
way into English. This method be adhered to, 
and thus he ocquirod an almost unrivalled power 
of putting bis thoughts, without premeditation into 
words wcll-scicctcd and well-arranged. When he 
made his way into the language, he began to read 
with the greatest enthusiasm the whole series of 
Comte's works “Cours do Philosophic” in 6 volumes ; 
" System do Politique Positive, ou Traite do So- 
ciolgie instituant la Religion de l' Humanite" in 4 
volumes ; “ Catochismo Positivisto on Sommaire 
Exposition de la Religion Universell and others. 
These studies ho varied now and then dipping into 
Voltaire's “ Essai Surles Jloeura” and hiB '‘Dictionaric 
Philoaophiquo." In time he became so very fond of the 
French authors that his demands for fresh works could 
hardly he supplied by Jitssns. Thaker, Spink & Co. 
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of Calcutta, llis Library contains on loss than one 
thousand volumes of well-selected French works. 

From the remarks made by him in pencil, it is 
evident that ho had gone through raoet of them \ cry 
carefully. Shortly after he translated a French 
mathematical work vis., Analytical Geometry of 
Auguste Comte into English. It was published at 
the time in " Mookherjeet Mogasinc ." 

His introduction to the writings of Agustc Comte 
in original is an era in his life, producing a complete 
revolution in his opinions on the most important 
subjocta. This event exercised a greater influence 
upon him than any other that occurred in connec- 
tion with his spiritual culture. A new current of 
ideas flowed on his mind ; new modes of interpreting 
the past and reading the future dawned upon his 
soul, and Dvrarkanath was completely kindled with 
enthusiasm towards his new teacher. He now open- 
ed communications with Dr. Richard Congreve (the 
High Priest) and other Positivists both here and in 
England. Tho letters thus interchanged during a 
period of 3 or 4 years are too valuable towards the 
illustration of his character to be omitted. But as 
they are not all available, I content myself by pla- 
cing before the reader so many of them as have come 
to wy hand. 
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Waxdswobth, 12, Moaifl 82, 
lttk January 1878. 

Dbab Sib, — O ur mutual friend Mr. Lobb, encourages 
me to write to you. It would give me great pleasure to enter 
into correspondence with one who is a sharer in the same 
belief and hope, in the Positivist belief and in the hope that 
belief holds out Let me thank you first for what you say of 
the translation of the Catechism. I am thankful to find it 
has been of use to you. It is profoundly interesting to hud 
our doctrines acceptable to men of your country and in a 
position such as yours, and to us in tho West it is, you can 
honestly tel), how girwt, an encouragement to meet with 
sympathy out of tho limit* of the W astern World. A 
steady communication between those who arc sympathisers 
in the servko of Humanity is most desirable and it is this 
which I would wish if it suit you to begin by this note. If 
there is any want of form I know you will excuse it. I write 
to you oa I should to any Western Positivist, believing that 
the common faith will override any differences in mero 
expression. Mr. Lobb tells me that you oro willing 
to subscribe to the Positivist fund. The first Hindoo 
contribution is a groat want, and I should be plowed if 
through him I were the medium of communicating it to 
tho centre at Paris. If you send your first subscriptions 
through him, then you might send subsequent ones to mo 
dirset, as most convenient to you. I confine myself at present 
to the more immediate points of Interest, as my object is 
to open, if you are willing, a communication with you. That 
once established other thingB may follow. I doubt not, 
•though you apeak hesitatingly, that with time much that 
you now think sealed to you will become quite dear. Almost 
all of us here hate advanced too late to n full mastery of 
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the whole, but by study and thought ve can all advance ; 
and iu every religious system, so far as it ia true, there is 
much which the living by it make3 intelligible though 
ut first it was not so.— Believe me to remain, yours very 
faithfully, 

Richard Concrete, 

South Fields, 
Wandsworth, London. 

To 

The Hox’jxlb Justice Dwarkaeath Mitter, 
UAouitHiport, Calcutta 

On receipt of the above, Dworkanath entered into 
& correspondence with Dr. Congreve. But as no 
copy of that letter was retained, wc can only guess 
at topics it dealt with from the following reply re- 
turned to it. 

Wandsworth S. \V. 28, Archimedes 82, 
Mud April 1870 , 

Mt Dear Sir, — Your letter of 2 1st March reached 
me last Monday April 18th. It won a great pleasure to me 
in every way, and I would not lose any time in answer- 
ing it. If breathes throughout a firm conviction of the 
truth and utility of tho Keligon of Humanity ; and it is 
with die greatest satisfaction that I find such a conviction 
in ono of your position and antecedents, outside of tho 
Western world, and if in one, then surely if not immediate- 
ly and actually, still certainly at no distant period in 
more ; and if the convictions which you have, spread and 
influence more in tho East, it is quite certain that thd 
reaction on us in tho West will be most valuable. So our 
mutual sympathies may be quickened to the advantngo 
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of the common cause on which East and West are really 
one, if their post makes their course somewhat different. 
Y'ou may oount confidently on the warmest sympathy 
from all Positivists in Europe, as also upon such co-opera- 
tion as we can give— a cooperation gradually increasing 
as our numbers and means increase. 

Reviewing your letter which lies before me, you mark 
well Use two-sided action of Weston thought upon your 
social state, its enlightening and at tho same time its 
revolutionising power. Wo liavo tho same contrast hero, 
and may have it still more painfully forced on our atten- 
tion. We share consequently in your evils. Many minds in 
our present state will take of Positivism ouly that portion 
which emancipates them from the old and will refuse 
to take that other portion which would involve solf-clis- 
ciplino and control. Your remarks on the prospects of 
Christianity como with peculiar interest just at present 
when a certain sensation has been awakened in London by 
the arrival and tangungeof Keshub Ch under Sen (I believe 
this is the name os our papers givo it) who is a Bramho, 
ami who is much quoted by the vaguer Christians as 
really favorable to Christianity. They clutch at every 
straw of comfort in their decaying state. Thom has 
como lately also an utterance quite In keeping 
with your judgment on the prospects of Christianity 
from tho Bhuddhists of Siam in a little l»ook translated 
by a British resident in that country, which shews the 
complete alienation from any Christian revelation which 
you express occupying another great branch of tho 
Castorn world. Our papers publish lettore, I see, to 
the eflcct that Bratnhoism is by no means very power- 
ful in Mimloosun, but that all its abler disciples more 
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and more tend in quite a dificrcnt direction that of Comte 
or Mill. I read with groat interest your remarks 
on what is called # natural Theology, as also those 
on the attributes of God. Both questions for you are 
evidently judged ami disposed ot There is no need 
to return upon them. You have wholesomely cleared 
out your mind from their weakening influences, as also 
from the peculiar compromise offered by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. It is most refreshing to think that all 
these subjects arc met and set aside with such 
vigour by you. Ycu soo clearly that tho admission 
of invariable laws either excludes God or dogrndos him, 
and the first is at once the more rospoctful and tho 
more logical proccsa So attempt to solvo the pro- 
blem has any hope in it. If I comment at all on 
what you havo written, it ia to shew that I have care- 
fully read it. It puts me in possession in the dear- 
cat way of your views. I tako it as expressing tho 
arguments which influence you and which are to my 
mind quite sound. In treating Bramoism as in treat- 
ing Christianity practically wo must aim at being aa 
relative, as sympathetic as possible — allowing for what 
of truth and beauty there may ba on tho ideas, as 
also for the po#er the Theist or the Christian theories have 
exercised in the past. This is the easier in proportion 
as we see the more clearly tho intellectual weakness of 
the systems. I am glud to bear you havo subscribed to 
the Positivist Fund. It is most desirablo that it 
should steadily increase on a solid basis. This is why 
on all fitting occasions I put forward its claims, as in 
the two addresses which I send with this beggiug your 
acceptance of them. They may be as a token of the plea- 
sure I fed in opeuing a correspondence with you. I 
12 
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•lift]] havo the greatest satisfaction in announcing your 
adhesion to o«r Positivist's centre. 

You may be most useful to me in keeping me inform- 
ed of the movement in India and its progress so far as 
you trace it Are you in communication with other* who 
share your convictions or do you stand alone and merely 
hear that there ore others. It ia most desirable that 
wherever possible, disciple* of the Religion of Humanity 
should be in connection with one another. But I do not 
know enough of your circumstances ami position to know 
how far such connection is possible. Would you when 
will give me such information on these two points as you 
may be willing to do, tlial I may appreciate your situation. 
You will not, I am sure, think me intrusive in thi* re- 
quest, as you say the direct action of the Positivist. 
Priesthood must be woitod for. It must bo in its full 
form a comparatively alow growth. We must do what we 
can to fill up tho gap which ia much to bo regretted, and 
there Is much iu our power. By historical anil social 
studies such a sense of the value of the Religion may be 
spread and it may bo by others as by yourself be so com- 
pletely adopted that some will ho led to master the know- 
ledge for its further propagation. It ia in this direction 
o! religious, social and historical teaching and reading 
that in the immediate present our main effort should bo 
made so to obviate the revolutionary tendency of ordina- 
ry education and the solvent proverty inherent in the newly 
scientific instruction if limited to that. Let roc here, ask 

you, your own views of what moy be done in this respect. 
May wo not hope to see some one or two of your country- 
men of ripe age, engaging and able to engage in a vigorous 
study of the scientific baala under the impulse of a reli- 
gious connection so implanted. What kind of work* 
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finds readiest access with you t But I could multiply 
questions and must not. Rather let me wait for your 
subsequent letters, which if far between it will be well on 
both sides to maktf as regular as we can, so they will 
afford t u the* means of making ourselves dear as to our 
feelings and action. I conclude this by thanking you 
very cordially for your kind expressions towards myself 
and assuring you that 1 wish to do all in my power to 
help you. We in England, owe you much — more than wo 
can perhaps give. I cannot but look on it as evidence 
of a noble feeling that you can write to an Englishman 
um you have done to mo. (On tho Education my second 
address may help you,) — yours most truly, 

UtHAED Congreve. 

Tub Hojs’bli Dwarkana 7H Mirren. 

Boraim 

To Dr. coy OSS VS. 

Honored Sir,— I am really ashamed to ask you to for- 
give me for this long and protracted silence. 1 have been 
so unwell l*oth in body and mind since the breaking out of 
the late unfortunate Franco-German war that I could not 
make up my mind to write to you though I can confident- 
ly state that I /lid not allow a single day to paw without 
thinking of you at least once. li may appear strange 
to you that 1 a nativo of Bengal should have suffered so 
much for an event which took place thousands of miles 
away from my home, but I can assure you from tho very 
bottom of my heart that it has caused me far greater 
pain and misery than any other event in tho wholo coarse 
of my life. Indeed I must confess to my great shame 
that for sometime at least it shook my faith in PcalLi 
vism to its very foundation, so much so that the Religion 
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of Humanity appeared to me nothing more than n 
glorious dream- Thank*, however, to the irrestiblo logic 
of our immortal master a careful repcrasal of the Posi- 
tive Politiquo has restored my mind to its original state, 
and I am now satisfied more than ever that tho peaceful- 
jjp*3 of Universal Love is sure to establish itself sooner 
or later in spite of all the Biramarcs that tho world 
can produce. 

What do yo think are tho present and faturo prospects 
of poor but to mo still dear France I If we arc to 
believe half of what is said of her in tho English news- 
papers, there seems to be no hope fur her future re- 
covery. The Celt, they say, never know, and is by his 
very organization incapable of knowing what progress 
is. I of course do not attach the slightest weight to 
such nonscncical Btuffa. If the teachings of History 
can be relied upon, and if tho subordination of tho egois- 
tic to tho altriustic instincts be tho tmo test of Human 
advancement, Celtic Franco has maintained anil will 
continue to maintain her superiority to Teutonic Ger- 
many in spite of all her disasters and shortcomings. 
Nevertheless it is impossible to deny that her present 
condition is extremely deplorable. That tho noblest 
country in the world should thus allow herself to bo 
repeatedly driven backward* and forwards between anar- 
chy and retrogession is sufficient to break the heart of 
every sincere web- wish or of Humanity, and what make* 
the spectacle infinitely more distressing is that ahe should 
continue to do so after it has been conclusively demon- 
strated to her by the noblest, tho wisest and the greatest 
of her children that progress and order nre by no means 
antagonist^ to each other the former being nothing 
more tkau the development of the latter. Do you think 




that there is any chance for the Bourbons ! If so tho 
enemies of France will have a long time to triumph over 
her misfortune*. The report of the recent French elec- 
tions shows that the Conservatives are in tho majority. 
Who are theae^meu aud what is their political creed. I 
hope they are not Bonapartist*. 1 believe there i* not 
a single honest and intelligent moo now living in Franco 
who li not thoroughly convinced that his glorious country 
owes all her recent misfortunes directly to that selilsh 
and incapable dularxl who is now doing penance at 
Chiselhurst and indirectly to his Insensate uncle whoso 
highet idea was that the world was the appointed quarry 
of the Bonapartoa and their myrmidon*. Do you know 
any thing about the real character of M. Gaxnbottal 
He does not seem to ho a Positivist, hut at tho same 
time I cannot help thinking, notwithstanding all the 
abuses that have been heaped upon him, that his name 
is tho only redeeming foaturo in the history of this dis- 
astrous period, and I am almost inclined to bcliovo that 
if France had half-a-dozen men like him, sho would have 
been spared the most humiliating of her misfortunes — 
the capitulation of Paris and tho cession of Alsace and 
Lorraine. But I must drop this paiuful subject, or it 
will break my heart 

Will you kindly let me know something about tho 
progress our Religion ia making in Europe, I read some- 
whero in tho papers that a rupture has taken place be- 
tween tho Positivist of Europe and America. Is that 
a fact? If bo, what is the point of difference. Am for my 
unfortunate country, I am afraid we must wait for 
some timo to como before her children can bo made to 
accept tho sublime truthB of the Religion of Humanity. 
A perfect mdiifercAco to all questions connected with 
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religion in the prevaling order of the day, and with some 
four or five exception* that I am aware of, the beat of 
our educated youth* are incapable of understanding, far 
less of appreciating what disinterested benevolence is. 
<J Enlightened self love* a* they call it, is the ultimatum 
of their thought ; and beyond it every thing appears to 
them more than a fanatical delusion. I must say how- 
ever that this nxdancholy state of things is not exclusively 
due to the inherent defect of our national cbnructor. 
The fault lira principally with our education which is 
too imperfect to yield any better results. Positivism 
teaches that tho moral progress of a nation is nothing 
but the resultant of its mental and material progress and 
1 regret to say that in both thc*o respects our condition 
is far from what it ought to be. Our legislators are 
under tho impression that society is not governed by any 
inherent laws of its own, that it is entirely at their dis- 
posal, and that they can alter it in any manner they like 
by a single stroke of their pen. Our educator* on tho 
other hand, and I am sorry to say that with a solitary 
exception hero and there the great majority of them do 
not oven know what education is, seem to think tl»at tho 
only function of a teacher is to assist his pupils hi get- 
ting up parrot like a few unconnected and unintelligible 
formulir, selected from the worst books possible, in order 
that the majority of them might come out as B. A.* and 
M. A-s at the end of a given period of time, and his own 
salary increased in proportion to the number of success- 
ful candidate*. The higher authorities Uiink that the 
subject of education apart from the question connected 
with the reduction of expenditure is too unimportant to 
deserve any serious consideration ; and if they interfere 
at all, they do oo only to add to the number of our 
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Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors whose sole business is to 
waste immense quantity of stationery in drawing up colour 
de rose reports at the end of every official year. At 
present, the cry ia for mass education. High education, 
they say, Los had enough care devoted it* and the result 
is any thing but satisfactory. By some strange oversight, 
the masses have been altogether negloctod ; and as their 
education is the first duty of the state, and there can bo 
no education without funds, the people must be taxed 
right and left to enable the Government to discharge this 
hitherto forgotten obligation. I have already given you 
some idea of the state of High Education In our oountry, 
and you can very well imagine the glorious harvest which 
most education, if conducted ou the same plan is likely to 
yield. The old bonds established by theocracy which 
are «till keeping society together will of course be the 
first thing that will be knocked in tho head ; and we 
shall have throughout tho length and breadth of this 
vast oountry no other principle to guide ua than that 
sublime creation of modem Political economy, namely, 
tho principle of competition M open - or “ understood .’ 1 
The state of our judicial administration ia equally un- 
satisfactory. Perjury and forgery have increased to an 
awful extent, so much to that there is scarcely a single 
case in which both parties are not guilty of producing 
a mass of false evidence, oral or documentary. The usual 
explanation of course is timt tho Indian is too black to 
be honewt, os if the vices above referred to were indige- 
nous to the soil of this country alone. One need not how- 
ever go very far to ascertain the true cause of this deploy- 
able state of thinga. The introduction of a judiciary system 
altogether uusuited to tho requirements of tho people, 
the general incompetoncy of the judicial functionaries most 
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of thorn are totally ignorant of the mannere, customs 
and languages of the people, and an undue haste to dis- 
pose of cases without sufficient deliberation are quite suffi- 
cient to account for it, without arttibuting any peculiar 
depravity to the national character. Then again the 
legislative Mill is going on incessantly. Laws passed 
yesterday arc repealed today, and the result is that the 
most studious member of the profession is unable to keep 
pace with the rapidity of legislation. People will forge 
and peijure themselves so long os they find it their 
interest to do so, hut our legislates seem to think that 
a rapid change of laws is a panacea for all evils. 

Our financial position however is the worst of all. 
You know very well that the pcoplo of the country have no 
voioe whatever either in the matter of raising the revenue or 
in that of spending it This privilege, perhajw, we as a con- 
quered people have no right to claim. But we aro cer- 
tainly entitled to sco that the bardons imposed upon ub 
arc in proportion to our means, and that whatever is taken 
from us is not absolutely wasted if nut spont exclusively 
for our benefit. But alas I matters are every day becoming 
worse and worse. Two, sources of taxation, the imperial 
ami the local, have been opened aimultanooualy and the 
whole country is groaning under an accumulated burden 
of taxes which it is by no means able to bear. The moral 
consequence of such a disastrous state of things can be 
more cosily imagined than described. I will give you 
only ono example. The Income Tax requires that every 
person summoned under thnt Act should file a statement 
o£ his anuual income supported by a solemn affidavit as 
to its correctness, and you can very easily imagine the 
number of false affidavita which aro being daily filed in 
our Income Tax Office, when such serious apprehension* 
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in that direction are felt in a country like France, r?i* 
people are trying their best to understate their income* 
iw much a* they can, and the Government official* oro 
equally assiduous in assessing them at the highest amounts 
up to which it is poesible to go. When we came to tho 
department of expenditure, the picture is equally gloomy. 
Our Commissariat and Public Works Departments which 
swallow up very considerable portions of the publio reve- 
nue art two gignati* shams. A man has but to enter either 
of these departments, by tho assistance of some Alludin'* 
lamp which outsiders cannot discover, and ho is sure to como 
out with his lacs. A Commissariat Coraastaahip is one 
of tho moat corotod of employments, and the universal 
belief is that the higher posts are dt fado mines of gold. 
Palatial buildings erected yesterday at enormous cost aro 
condemned today as unfit for habitation, and the publio 
i* again to be saddled with the cost of demolishing them* 
Appointment* are creatod for which there is not the alight- 
eat necessity, but tho most pressing public demands aro 
overlooked on tho ground of want of funds. Such a penny- 
wise an*l pound-foolish system of policy, if allowed to 
go on unchecked, will ultimately end in the total ruin of 
the people, for there certainly U a point beyond which taxa- 
tion cannot go, notwithstanding all the devices and mani- 
pulations of Political Economy. Curses though not loud but 
deep are to* he heard in nlmosfc every part of the country, 
and I can venture to say without Lhi? slightest fear of 
contradiction that the British Government has never 
been more unpopular than it is at the present moment, 
A sad mant of sympathy with the people and their feel- 
ings seems to bo one of it* chief characteristics ; and 
I regret to say that there are good grounds to support 
the charge. 
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While giving you the above picture, I do not wish 
for one moment to deny the inestimable blessings which 
England has conferred upon us. The very fact that I am 
oblo to write to you so froely is sufficient to show that 
all things being taken under consideration, wo are far 
better off than our ancestors were under the best of Maho 
Tncdan Emperors. I can even say that there is not au 
intelligent roan amongst us who does not from tho bottom 
of his heart wish for tho continuation of the British power, 
though he may now and then cry out against it. All 
that 1 mean to say is that England hcraclf bos effected 
a vast change in our feelings and ideas, and if fiho is not 
prepared to adopt a more sympathetic lino of policy, and 
give up all idea of governing such a distant and heteroge- 
neous empire as thi3 by telegrams and Political Economy 
no one can say where our miseries will end. A foreign 
Government is one of tho strongest of social force* ; and 
if tho Governors are not disposed to sympathise with the 
governed, the latter must give up all hopes of happiness 
as chimerical. 

Have you heard any thing of M. Laffitte the Director of 
our Religion. 1 hope ho is quite well. I will remit to you 
my last year's WMbridi as soon as I go down to Calcutta, 
as also a sum of Its. 3 which hna been contributed for tho 
same purpose by Babu Gooroodass Banerjca who is em- 
ployed as a teacher in the Kishnagur College. Allow me 
further to subscribe a sum of £50 in aid of the transla- 
tion of the PoatiM Politique which you and some of your 
illustrious friends hare undertaken. 1 will remit tbu 
amount to you as soon as 1 can. 

I am extremely sorry to he.ir from Mr. Lobb that 
you have l>cen unwelL 1 hope you arc all right now. 

In conclusion, 1 have a wine what uwkazd request to 
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make. Some time ago. 1 received a letter from your brother- 
in-law Mr. (Jeddea requesting mo to subscribe something 
in aid of tike translation above referred to. 1 Lave already 
told you that my mind was then in a terriblo state of 
confusion, and 1 am ashamed to say that I have not acknow- 
ledged it up to this time. Will you kindly intercede with 
him on my lichalf and ask him to excuse me for my 
rudeness. I would hare written to him direct but I cannot 
muster courage to do ao.— Believe mo lobe, your humblest 
and moat devoted disciple, 

Dwailkavatd Mittbu. 

7*. S* I wish to Bay a word in explanation of the word 
‘•disciple* used by me. You know there is a custom amongst 
us Hindus according to which every mau after arriving 
at years of discretion is required to adopt a spiritual guide. 
I think that this is a very salutary institution and as 1 con- 
sider you to be in every respect worthy of filling the posi- 
tion of a spiritual preceptor, I shall consider it an honor 
if you allow tno to regard you in that light 

DffAUtAXATn Hitter. 

MBCXI.ENBTmOH SqCARX, Lowdok W. C. 

24, Hoxxn 84, SUt F<bruary 1872. 

Mr Dear Sir, — I received on Monday two drafts one for 
£49-4-5, the other for £2-6-0, tho first being jour sub- 
scription towards Uio translation expenses of the Politique 
IWi'w, the second a joint subscription from you and 
Baboo Cooroodasa Bancrjee to the subside sacrodotal. Both 
1 hereby acknowledge and will send you in duo time’ M. 
Ilardcraft’s receipt for the latter. Will you meanwhile 
notify to your friend that 1 have received it> So far for 
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irninodiato business with tills additional remark that the 
translation will jet bo some time before it appears. Wo 
hope to get to press in October, this is our hope, and it will 
of course take some time, to pass it through the press. It 
is a heavy labour but my oollcgties in it are advancing. 

I aro extremely pleased that you liked Mr. Ceddcs 
nnd I feel much indebted to you for your cordial greeting 
of him. He is one who inaciuritlvo to all kuidncs and ho 
felt, I assure you, the kindness of your reooption. Ho is 
under a sail trial in being parted from his wife. I hope 
that you will some day make her acquaintance also. It 
would, I am fturo, be a mutual pleasure. Sho is one of 
our liest Poaiti vista. 

I liavo been long in your debt— how long your lcttor 
dooB not tell me. It hears no date. I see but I am sure 
It is a long time. You then like myself suffered in health 
from the Franco-German calamity. It nearly upset mo 
with its long excitement and lamentublc ending, com- 
bined with the deep disgrace of England's conduct. 1 can 
quite understand jour suffering and look on it as a cloar 
proof of your practical realization of tbt unity of Humanity. 
W g need not feel our ormfidenc* sliaken though the imme- 
diate ftituro is very pregnant with suffering. Yet tho 
triumph of brute force and all tho evils which we liavo 
seen are susceptible of being led to other Ustuw than tho 
Immediate actors dream o£ It is a po*w satisfaction, but 
I make no doubt that in the end it will be found that 
Germany loses moat in the struggle. Her present moral 
degradation is intense. You, I see, have not been blind 
io this fact, and there in no ground for the popular per- 
suasion m aided by those who at present are interested 
to of her superiority. Sho has greater learning in 
the ordinary souse, dictionary learning, if I may ubo the 
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c-xpwtsion, bat she remain* none the less really behind 
Prance, and her beat sons are aware of this, I am mm. 
The present state of France is very gloomy, so bitter is 
the hostility of the two parties into which she is divided, 
the theological and the revolutionary, and our doctrine* 
are not yet strong enough to count in the scaled She 
suffers for all,— that is the simple fact to which we 
must cling. She i* in advance iu the process of decom- 
position and pays the penalty, and her suffering* will 
save tho others, if they are wise, hut I have not hope, hut 
confidence tliat the end of her suffering, though not near 
will be a better state for herself and the recognition by 
others of her good services. Our paper* are a terrible 
&|tf»ctaclc of low morality and almost equally low intellect 
I am sure you are right in your estimate of tho French 
superiority. Be this as it may, for us, it is the great task 
immediately to bind up the West bringing each element 
into union with the others. My own political prognosis is 
favorable to tho Republio ; but it is I am aware most 
uncertain. Still the other powers against her are weak and 
tho logic of events in her favor. What can tho other* hope 
but a alight tenure of power and a new Revolution. But 
any solution immediately seems possible. Still the easiest 
is a form Republican and which shall gradually move to- 
wards a real Republic. Tho danger is that the desire of 
order bocomo too infectious and load to a new complete 
provisional sacrifice of the Interests of progress, livery 
election goo9 as yet in favor of the Republic* Tho honcstest 
public man seems tho Count do Chambord. Oambctta 
ia personally an enigma rather, still he L9 a power, and 
we look to him with hope, but I imagine with no real 
knowledge. He has a certain knowledge of Positivism 
it ia thought. His organ in the Proas has spoken in a 
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way which implies this. Ilad there been two such in the 
war, the issue would have been different. It is tbo con- 
sciousness of this that constitutes hi* social force. Thera 
is no rupture between the American and European Positi- 
vists, the former are rather incomplete and given to odd 
ways, but on the whole as yet we get on quite amicably to- 
gether. You will see in my address for this year eTidenco of 
this. Your country must wait. It is much that we have 
such first fruit* as you. What a heavy responsibility rest* 
on Mr. Mill for misleading people as to Positivism. Euory 
where it is the same story— governments at sea with good 
iutentions only toguido them, and teachers teaching at ran- 
dom and too generally as a matter of self-interest. Clearly 
the European world is not competent as yet to give really 
valuable instruction to the Eastern. Is it in your power 
to spoak to your countrymen on these Educational topic*, 
keeping clear the distinction between instruction and 
education 1 I of course can only ask the question, but 
your remarks lead me to it naturally. Evidently all the 
instructions should be subordinate with you as elsewhere 
to Education in its higher sense, and as so should pro- 
bably in your oountry be considerably controlled, — so aa 
not to loose by a foolish dissemination at random of know- 
ledge, not to loosen prematurely the moral securities which 
your religious state still has in it. Your picture is very 
dark, but I feel sure, not too dark. Mr. Torrens’ recent 
book “ Our Empire in Asia" is one among many signB that 
hero we are aware of the black outlook. Your conclusion is 
I see ns is Mr. Torrens’ that we should hold on. You will 
sco from my discourse when you receive it that I am of 
a different mind. Slowly but surely wo should I am 
convinced. We are bound as a duty to relax our hold- 
leaving your Bengal last. That wc cannot continue is 
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I feel certuin. That we ought not, because wo arc really 
unable to do what we should U perhafa the most practi- 
cal way of staling the conclusion. This is but a poor answer 
to youre but I cannot write as touch os I would. We are 
going on very steadily here. Our lectures in full working, 
our society meeting regularly, with great difficulty in our 
way but still making progress 1 believe. In France, they 
are starting a review which under the circumstances 1 
think wc should support. I have asked them to send you 
n prospectus, you will MO if it suits you to take it in. I 
do not enlarge on our condition but you will see my 
estimate in the address, we are more solidly based here 
than in France in some measure. They on the other hand 
havo most communications with and support from the 
workmen. This is a great point in their favor. Wo have 
all of us at the beat Aotmvr in need of a rol\ut patience— 
for in relation to the emergency of tho need our advance 
is distressingly slow. 

Many thanks for your letter. Do not, I pray, lot so 
long a time elupso without writing. A half yearly letter 
might be a possibility at any rate.— Yours moat fraternally 
in the faith and service of Humanity, 

Richard OrorosiVB. 

Wo liod on Mondiiy last two Praentatimt. 

To 

Tub IIos’xile DwatutAUArH Mmra, 

Calcutta, 
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1 7, MficKr.EVBHiGH Square, Lovdov W. C. 

11, Arciumidbs 84, 4(A March 1872 . 

Mr Dear Sir,— T lift paper* I enclose need no comment 
I trouble you with the ackuowiedgcrnout for our second 
Eastern confrere. You may like to see also the ample 
programme of what we are doing in London. Just at 
this moment we are very busy owing to the agreeable 
circumstance of M. Laflitte’a visit to us, which naturally 
occupies much my time and attention. He is giving three 
lectures on the first philosophy at the School iui a kind of 
ovidenoe of the sympathy which exists between the two 
Western nations — so far at any rate as the Church of 
Humanity ia oontemtd, I am behindhand in one matter 
in sending you my address of tho first of the year. 
I am not quit* sure whether Mr. Lobb will have sent 
it you or not, I will however oertainly send you ahortly a 

1 p>* 

M. Laffitte U on the wliole very encouraging on tho 
state of France. Their sufferings have been great, but 
ho thinks the moral result has tureen good, that it has 
done a real service to the town populations, most of all to 
tbo Parisians, more widoly and more extensively Republi- 
cans than ever. He believes in the oonthinnuoe of the 
Republic in its present form for some time but probably 
In an improved form in tho hands of M. Gambetta and 
a staff of kindred spirits. 1 see all around mo proofs of tho 
fact that tho waves of last year aro the starting point, 
the baptism as it were of a new movement forward with 
a more intelligent aim and a larger policy than before. 
1 thiuk 1 see all our own body regaining their courage where 
it Had at all suffered, and one most important feeling 
spreading in us nud still more outside of us— thut whether 
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wb are right or wrong,— we and no others offer a eolu- 
tion which is worth a trial to all who are not convinced 
that the old doctrine* are yet luaceptiblo of directing 
efficacy. Much therefore i« satisfactory with enormous 
difficulties, — not one of the leaat of which is that of how to 
act towards India,— what if Japan and China act in their 
recent alliance and on a strongly defined policy, — will such 
an event not make itself in Burmah and the quasi-indepen- 
dent states of Hindoostan. Evidently wo cannot destroy 
those two great Empires and they, if not destroyed, mast in 
their present Btato gradually advanoe towards a greater 
relative equality. There is an outlook — a prospect o! 
greatest interest. 

With roy best wishes. — Yours ever in sincere fraternity. 

Embubd Cohobxtx. 
Tub Hon’buc Dwabkakatu Mirren, 

Calcutta. 

17, UaoxitVBtnHBl SqUABt 20, Fredricw 83, 

Sit A Normber 1871. 

Mv Deab Sin, — The bearer of this Mr. James Geddcs of 
the Bengal Civil Service will have great pleasure in ma- 
king your acquaintance. Ho is the husband of my wife's 
sister. Had she been sble to accompany her husband, I 
should have much wishod her to see you. But ill-health 
prevents her going at present, and therefore my introduc- 
tion, if I may make so bold as to introduce any one to 
you to whom I am only known by letter, applies to 
Mr. Geddcs alone. Do is a complete Positivist as is bis 
wife, and anxious to cultivate all possible sympathies 
with those who shore in our faith. I hope and think you 
will not regret the opportunity of making his acquaintance. 

H 
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All who know him hero value and esteem Kim. It is long 
since I have heard from you. I have been hoping for 
your annual subscription and oven more for some news 
of you and some communication on between fellow-labour- 
ers in the same cause. I have been myself in poor health 
or I might ere this have written to remind you of our 
existence and work here. I hope shortly to send you 
the Circular for 1870 which not unnaturally considering 
Jill that has happened is somewhat late, 8alut et Frwter- 
nite.— Believe me to remain, yours very truly, 

Richard Coxgreve. 
Tub Hon'dlb Dwamanath Mirra, 

Calcutta. 

17, Mccklenbcboh Square, Loxdox, 
28, Daiit* 82, 12th August 1870. 

Mv Dear Sib, — I call your attention to this address which 
henceforth is mine. We bavo lately moved into London 
in order to bo more in tho centre of things and nearer at 
work- 

Kext I have to acknowledge your remittance of 
£5, os 1 think I may have aaid, it is peculiarly welcome 
aa coming from tho East. This recognition of our great 
movement by an Oriental is a real ooum in its history, 
and will I am sure bo ns such at our centre in Paris. 
This feeling is wholly independent of the amount Hud 
that been our minimum of £5, it would have been much 
welcome but that we arc not rich enough not to wclcomo 
tho larger sum. In many respects our subscriptions 
fall short of our wants, most so in regard to M. Loffitto's 
position— so that wo should all do what wc can, and if in 
course of time, you would centralise other similar efforts 
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tn India, it would be a good service. August is the lest 
time for receiving subscription as iu oil ordinary years 
I go to Paris early in September. This year the war and 
revolution may make a differonoo. 

My best thanks for your letter. We must regret 
but cannot wonder at the relative preponderance of 3Ir. 
Mill. This but for a time however. His own writings 
supply in some degree the antidote, and his inorganic 
tendencies are becoming more felt. Then the tranulo- 
thm of the Politique Pattiiet, if we can effect it, will do 
much. I send you some circulars which you will perhaps 
find means of circulating. Any who would lake copies 
could do good service by sending in thier names to Trdb- 
ner or his agent in Calcutta. The Appil aux Cotuerwtr 
Uun La in a way to be translated. Friends Lave undertaken 
it, this might bo peculiarly useful in India, where 
a true conservative policy is above nil places desirablo 
and iU vise give* It an advantage* Your remarks on 
Bnunoiam and Christianity interest me very much. Such 
movements aro iu your country only subsidiary and in 
tyome respects the latter has a tendency to be purely dis- 
turbing without the compensation offered by the former 
in its connection with the Vcdic traditions of which 
you speak. Both, however, might be as well spared, — but 
vre cannot secure that and must work in outlook of both, 
and ready to profit by both. To form a number of the 
higher minds in conjunction with our movement in the 
West and ready to propagate its results and action and 
to guide opinions so far as it is possible, such seems to 
me the true policy for you in the centre of Hindoo 
Positivism. With you as elsewhere the system must 
spread from above. It is a doctrine des eta**. Tn Paris, 
it will soon, 1 fed sure, Lave large working men's support 
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but at promt only in Paris, however contagion* Inch a 
rc*ult would 1>®. You seem to me to boo clearly this lino 
and to be following it. Individuals will gather round 
you, and from hero wo will kee^> you acquaint*! with 
what is being done. (An article^in tho July Fortnightly 
by Mr. HarriHon on the subjective synthesis might havo 
n value for you.) Do you know the synthetic subjective. 
The two first chapters arc valuable in tho highest degree 
generally. 

I have loft myself but little room for your last 
question. Our total number will be very disappointing 
to you. Were I to fix it at some thing bellow one 
hundred — Lf we take those who have fully accepted our 
system, — I should still be , putting it too high. But 
that would not give you a true measure of its power, 
which is very considerable, and outside of those who 
accept it fully, there are numbers who accept its political 
and social guidance. In Paris, it is making real progress 
popularly. Here it is maiuly confined to the more 
highly educated. In America it is superfically examined 
and with interest which docs not at present poo*?** 
much. My hopes in England have been better. This 
year we have token a good room in London where we 
shall havo regular meetings of a religious character,— 
historical lectures on Poeitivist principle* and, soon 1 hope, 
strictly scientific teaching, besides meetings for conversa- 
tions on tho questions of tho day and mootings of the 
London Positivist Society. We have had this year tErcc 
complete Positivists (you sec our numerical weakness) and 
another is in comunication with me. It U important not to 
over estimate our movement, but I was never better 
pleased with it,— Yours very sincerely in fcdtb, 

lildLUU) tVNGUIVE, 
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17, MECET.BSDUBOII 8gu.\nB, Loxdox W. C., 
11, SQAXEsrEAitB 84, 19th StpUmUr 1878. 

Mir Dear 8ir, — Yon havo I believe received the numbers 
of tho Revno Occidental oe they have appeared. Will 
yon allow inc to uk if you ore disposed to become n regu- 
lar sulwcribcr or to take a share or shores in it. Each 
share is XI or 100 francs. The subscription is marked 
in it at 15 P. I cannot but think that it is an effort 
really worth supporting as tending to connect our body 
and if it sucoeods in living, tending also to constitute 
an usual form of propaganda which need not supercede 
any other. Perhaps you will kindly consider the matter 
and let me know your decision. It has a difficult task 
before it — that of living for tho first year, but I tLink 
from what occurred in Paris that with a considerable 
effort here in England, nn effort which some of our friends 
are willing to make, we shall pull it through the first year. 
Its suocesi must depend on regular subscribers. 

Our meeting in Paris was cordial and pleasant, and 
the numbers were satisfactory especially of women. In. 
deed we aeem really advancing there amongst the work- 
men. They here constitute our chief difficulty. In other 
respects we are m aki n g our way good — tho foundation 
seems solid, and all the various movements ore helping to 
admit attention to our doctrines. 

For yourself I hope you continue in good health and 
fair spirits. I mn afraid Mr. Lobb is in a very suffering 
state. Mr. Ceddes at Poori is on the other hand very 
welL He writes that Positivism is very much discussed 
in English circle* in India. What a hindrance in our 
path is the school of Mill, the semi or intellectual Positi- 
vists. 
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I enclose one of our quarterly Prospectuses. It may 
intcrwt you to see what amount of regular work wo are 
doing. All such communications tend to keep the body 
in rapport throughout the various sections. 

With every gwd wish,— Yours very sincerely, 

Richaud Congreve. 

Tin Hon’bu Dwahkaxam Mimn, 

Calcutta. 

17, Mdcklenburgii Square, lfi, Bicu<yr 84, 
17th DtctmJxr 1872. 

My Dear Sir, — I never like to delay an acknowledge- 
ment of money received and therefore send you a few 
Hues. When I get from Paris the formal rcocipU I will 
transmit them to you with a longer lettef, a fuller answer 
to your interesting communnioation. Meanwhile let me 
say to you that I have received two cheques on the Agra 
Bank one fur to £2-7-3, the other for £34)4), represent- 
ing your subscription and those of BaIvdos Kisscn Ghose, 
Nutter Chunder Bhutto, Umn Chum Roy. I arn mast 
pleased to find that under your auspioea the number of 
adherents to our Faith la on the increase and I trust 
that you have tho satisfaction of finding an enlargement 
in the oirclo with which you are in sympathy. Isolation 
has been and still is too oommon with us. It is a ^reat 
thing when it ccasc*. 

I can and would gladly arrange about the Positivist 
Publications, at least I think so ; but would you tell me 
which of them you want, or I might be seeding you dupli- 
cates. Through TriibneFa Agent at Calcutta the thing 
might be managed. I will communicate your wishes to 
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the direction of tlio Revue Occidental. I hear from tho 
1'uLliaher that it is making satisfactory progress. 

M. LulRttc's lectures on the first Philosophy were not 
published. Tho war interrupted that as much oilier use- 
ful work. — Nor can 1 find the means of publishing my 
own lectures which are of much lest importance. I 
do not write them so that they may produco such effect 
as they may and pass. 

So much for tho present* I nm, I thank you, not 
strong but with groat care raauago to get through my 
necessary work. 

For tho great kindness of your letter my best thanks are 
due — I am sensible this is but a poor return, but 1 hope 
at no distant period to write again. At present the pre- 
paration for my annual address presses hard on mo. 
With best wishes for tho new year. — Youra mast sin- 
cerely, 

Richard Coxguvjl 

P. A— Mrs. CongrcTo is with Mr. and Mrs. Gcddcs 
at Pooree. If it should be possible I shall hopo that tho 
will sec you, if she on her return pass through Calcutta. 
Sho is a most thorough Poutdrist. She landed at Poores 

November last. 

# 

Mr. Congreve again writes under date the 15th 
January 1873. 

Mr Dhjlk Sib,— I am Anxious to send you tho enclosed 
for yourself and your fellow-aontributors. I indulge a 
hope that when in Calcutta which will bo soon after you 
receive this Mrs. Congreve will see you. But I cannot 
tell whether that can be managed. 1 shall much envy 
her the privilege if she <U** to. $he is at present with 
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her sister Mr*. Geddes at Pooree. I forgot whether I 
have mentioned this before, 

I think Mr. Mill's influence it on the wane— not at all 
what it was, though still very great People are becoming 
hotter acquainted, though slowly, with the facts relative 
to bis view of Comte’s system and life, and Bach a 
knowledge dees not tend to raise their estimate of Mill's 
candour nor of his ability. I do not think the time far 
distant when almost instinctively the man thoughtful will 
see that they must stand for the old or the new Religion 
and the smaller objoctiona must be pushed aside as really 
not relorent to the great issue. Meanwhile what trouble 
we are all in under all our material prosperity, and in 
this I mean all the countries of Western Europe equally. 
Franco suffers but in degToe. She is relieved by Bona- 
parte's death from one trouble and danger. Had ho 
lived to return by the aid of the army, our body or 
some of its most prominent members would iuve been 
quite unsafe in Franco. Other changes and what arc not 
poeaiblo, aro not, I believe, so immediately dangerous. 
There is a souse of uneasiness becoming more general 
here as to our relations in the East— especially just at 
present with Russia. I would not so care were it not 
that it spoils our action and views, 4 4 4 but should 
we como to a war with Russia, we shall fct-1 how 
shortsighted in our interest was our policy in regard 
to France, * * 4 I make little doubt that the 

Prussian Court will be more than merely favourable in 
feeling to Russia. Their organs breathe great enmity to 
England. 

Our Positivist movement is not so good as it shall be. 
It is very difficult to account for its slowness. There 
is just enough to keep us going. 
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OambetU has been speaking in lmnor of Mr. L~an 
odd thing after hU previous language against him. 

♦ ♦ ♦ • 

Wo may fed sure that France cannot whatever her 
sufferings have a real down-fulL She is moro powerful 
as on agent on European thought though now outwardly un- 
successful and draws more sympathies. The Germans foel 
this, and arc greatly annoyed at it The publication on t ho 
first Philosophy haa been, as so much else, interrupted by 
the war, and la not in the way of being resumed My owu 
lectures are not written but. spoken from notes. What- 
ever I publish, — and it can be but little at protect, it 
costs mo bo much, — I shall be happy to seud you. — Very 
sincerely and with all respect, 

JlicuAnn Concrete. 

17, MxcKLUcmriwn Square, London, 
28, OurmERG 85, Dth September 1373. 

Mr Dear Sir, — I send through Mr. Goldes a few lines 
to express my great plcasuro in finding that you arc 
in relation with him and Mn. Goddes. I think the inter- 
course cannot but be mutually pleasant and useful — based 
as it is on a real community of faith. Mrs. Goddes is ona 
of die moat devoted and now one of the oldest Positi- 
vists — ona whoso every feeling haa been for long years 
enlisted in the service of Humanity — and that in times 
which offered no attraction extcmully U) ous who was so 
devoted. Her support ami oouuteuauoe has been to mo 
ono of my greatest consolations. It would he much botfi 
for India and England if such sympathy, so resting on a 
aomxnon faith, could become more common. It is a great 
thing to have begun them and shewn that real sympathy 

15 
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between the two populations La a possible thing. I am 
afraid you are not well in health. Pray take care of your- 
self, it ia but duo to our common causo that you should do 
ao. We acetn really approaching actions on the matter of 
the traualation of the Politique Pontitr. It has born too 
long about but our existence has been so modified by the 
disturbance of European peace that the delay was in- 
evitable. 

With iny best wishes I beg to remain, — Yours ever 
very sincerely, 

Richard Congreve. 
Tur Uox'dlk Dwakkanatu Mnta. 

17, MxQKunraoit 15, Abisioiu 85, 
12th March 1873. 

Mr Dear Sir, — I semi through Mr. Lobb this short 
acknowledgement of your remittance — two cheque* on the 
Agra Bank one for £4, the other for £I& 

1 will forward you in due course Dr. 'a receipt — 

you will see from his circular that yoar aid is very wel- 
come. It muBt remain uncertain for «omo little time 
whether the money he require* can be raised. 1 hop* 
an — for the Rovuo will do us g«>od scrvico. 

1 indulge the hope that you and Mrs. Congreve may 
have mot in Calcutta, but os yet I have not hoard of iL 
A meetiag with you would be of groat intereet to her. 

I am on the eve of going to meet her on her 
return to Europe, and shall bo absent from homo till tha 
month of July. Health and Fraternity. — Yours most 
sincerely. 

Richard Comgbeyl 
Tux Uon’du: Hwarkakaiii Muter. 
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San Itiaio, Italia, 
15 * CnAiuli 85, 7 th May 1873 . 

Mr Pbab SlB, — With the enclosed I Bond a lino or two. 
I always found much, writing difficult when away from 
home. Resides on principle I want to reat a* much as 
possible during this occidental holiday. I was greatly 
plowed at Mr*. Congreve’s having the pleasure of your 
vlait. I should have been doubly sorry had she not seen 
you — sorry for the cause in your health— I hope you 
arc rc-cstablishod — and sorry for her soke. 

It was very good of you under the circumstances to 
go and seo her. She speaks with the greatest pleasure 
of your conversation with her. She has brought such 
a real love of your climate— Buffering a* she docs from tha 
cold even here in July, I do not wonder at tho charm 
India has for her. Her Interest In tho many questions 
which concern your oonntrj is not perhaps Increased but 
made moro definite, Rtdatiims out thorc naturally pro- 
duoc this result 1 wish we could seo you in Europe— 
wo will do all wo can— it is not very much to make your 
visit agreeable, should you havo it in your power to come. 
It would bo Eastern and Western Positivism face to face. 
On tho whole, situations in Europe is becoming slightly 
morfc favorable to us and the acceptance of our doctrine. 
But the difficulties of European Politics arc such ns to 
demand great calinne&i iu judgment — so many dangerous 
rocks ahead. — Yours fraternally in tho service of 
Humanity — with Mrs. Cougrove's very kindest remom- 
braMce, 

RicrunD Conouby*. 

Tux IIon’als Dwahkanatu Mirren, 
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From Mr. Loll), the late Principal of the KitJt- 
naghur College, Bengal. 

4, Harrixotow Street, 
27th Xovcmler, I860. 

yix Dear Sir,— M r. Fcgrido (at Mows. Thacker & Co's.) 
was asking to mo about a book which you had ordered, 
and which he had not been able to supply. He showed 
me jour list and what is wanted La evidently the Synthdso 
Subjective in one volume published by Duxod, Quaidcs 
Auguatino, 49, Paris. 

This first volume contains the 44 Systdmede Logiquo 
Positive. on Traltd dc Philoeophie Mathcmatiqua" It 
U the only one which Ojcnto lived to complete. 

With kind regards. — I am yours sincerely, 

S. Lour 

4, Hahrixoton Stbbet, 

l*t Dtemhir, 1869. 

Dear DwareaxaYH,— Would you kindly lot my servant 
have the article on Utilitarianism which I sent you last 
Sunday, M I expect the Bengalee peon will call upon 
mo today, and I wish to give him tho mss. whoa ho 

comes. 

Have you formed a ay opinion as to the merit* of 
Utilitarianism. I must confess I cannot make it out. 
There seems to be no one consistent system which gathers 
round itself a large following of disciples. Tho only 
point on which they seem to be all agreed is that happi- 
new is the tost of right. 

Lecky seems to me to have brought out very well 
the fact that in every man there is a tnorul germ, an 
Inherent tendency to good. This I regard a* thoroughly 
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in accordance with Comte’s views. Tho Utilitarians are 
angry with Locky, because he has adopted the ordinary (1) 
of utility, a view which has been adopted not only by 
Lecky but by nearly every philosopher who has criticized 
the Epicarian doctrines. What I maintain is, that tho 
view is in the main correct, and that the Utilitarianism 
of Mill and his school is quite a new affair— which, eo 
fac as it has any value at all, is due to the Humanitarian 
conceptions of Comte. 

I have a Utilitaria 1 friend who ii evidently very angry 
with mo for Lho attic' « in lost week’s Bengalee. He tells 
mo it U illogical and t uuatufactory, and treats me with 
a long lecture upon tho beauty and efficacy of Utili- 
tarianism. 

You must let me know your opinion 01 this question 
next Monday. 

If you have timo to read Locky's book ( History of 
European Morals) I think you would lo repaid for tho 
trouble. It seems to me that whatever Mr. Locky’s 
mistakes about neo-utilitarianism may bo, the Editor of 
the Fortnightly has been most unjust to hia general 
merit. — Yours sincerely, 

< 8. Loan. 

Tip Honbl* Dwabkasath Mima, 

Bhowaniport. 



KismrAOBtnt, 
1st February, 1870. 

Dsab Dwabkasath, — I am ordered to Ivold myself In read!- 
ness for Kishnaghur. I am to be there not later than 
tho 10th. 

I hope I shall see you before I go. I had wished to 
have discussed some points with you in the Pkilosopkie 
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Foeilue, but the time now left I fear lb too limited to 
admit of our doing much together. Try and write to mo 
occasionally, when you hare a few leisure moments. 
Nevor mind about the letter* being short You are the 
only Positivist friend I have in India, and I can assure 
that it in very cheering now and then to interchange a 
few thoughts with one who has so much in common with 
my own sentiment* a* yourself. 

My aister, I am sorry to any, remains very unwell, and 
I am ufraid she may at any moment have a relpasa. 

I shall look out for you on Sunday.— Youtb sincerely, 

S. Lonn. 

KisniCAGniR, 
8<A October, 1869. 

Dear DwaMUNATIT,— As I did not think you would object, 
I have taken the liberty to put your observations on tho 
war in the form of an article, which I have sont to tho 
Bengalee os I should like it to appear on tho 15th. 

1 have not mentioned your name. Tho ariiolo is 
headed "A Bengalee Femtitist'* view of the War." I 
think it will read vory well. 

Of course I should not includo the remarks in my 
pamphlet unices 1 obtain your oxpress consent. Do you 
object to my telling Babu Bacharom (the Manager of tho 
Bengalee) when I next write, who is thoir author. — Yours 
sincerely, - S. Lona 

P. S . — As Dr. Congreve see tho Bengalee he will 
road tho article I have put together from your lettor, 
ami will I am sure b« pleased with iU There cau bo no 
objection I suppose to my telling him that you arc the 
author. 
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If you, however, bare the least objection to the remarks 
appearing in tho Braya/cr, let me know at once, find I 
will countermand my instructions. They are written out 
in my own hand writing, ami their authorship can to 
known to one but myself, unless of course you do not object 
to my indicating to Dacha Ram who is their real author.— 
Yours sincerely, 8. Ix>dd. 

Kishxaguur, 
12th Mat, 1870. 

Mv Peak Dwarkas.wtt,— I was very pleased to reooivo 
your kind note some littlo while ago. Uavo you yet 
heard from Dr. Congreve ? Ho will I am sure be very 
pleaaed to be in communication with you. 

I seo Keshub Ch under is starring it at fine rate in 
London. I never can quito make out what his real opinion 
of Christianity is. 

I attempted a few remarks last Saturday, in ths 
on tho question of Perpetuities. 1 wonder whe- 
ther you would agree with me. 

Are you at all behind the scenes in the mattor of 
education. There seems to be a danger of our Depart- 
ment being dis-catabliahcd. I suppose it must oome some 
day, but I hopo they will do it gently. Before demolish- 
ing it, they should do away with such flagrant abuses 
as the Ecclesiastical Establishment, tho annual Exodus 
to Simla Ac. Ac. 

When I see the utter stupidity which obtains among 
the educational grandees of India, I often think it would 
be not much Iobb to tho country if University wrt bti.1# 
denly to collapse. Fancy tor the Honor course in History. 

History of England from 1760 to 1832. Ou what prin- 
ciples, in the heavens above or Lu the earth beneath. 
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this particular dice of the particular history of a parti- 
cular country should have been chosen I aui unable, after 
most strenuous efforts, to imagine. 

The heat here is growing very intense. I intend to 
close the College for the summer vacation on Saturday.— 
Ever yours sincerely, 

S- Lons. 

Kish* ao bub, 
7th OctoUr, 1870. 

DlAB DwaukakatH, — I was very glwl this morning to 
soo your handwriting ouoo more and was much interested 
with the contents of your letter. I am about to publish 
iny articlos on European Policy in the form of a small 
pamphlet If you will allow I think I could put tho 
contents of your letters into priutable shape. I should 
of oourse hare the substance intact making only a few 
alterations for tho sake of style. I should propose to 
put your observations In an append x simply remarking 
that they had been addressed to mo by a Bengalee Positi- 
vist, and were inserted as likely to prove interesting to 
many readers. Your name would not be mentioned. 
Tina anonymous publication in which I indulge is iu direct 
contravention of a fundamental principle of Positivism. 
I think, however, that in the case of officials in this coun- 
try there is a good deal to be said in favor of this anony- 
mous practice. In tho fir* place our names belong pri- 
marily to the Government so that any thing t| which wo 
affix our names has a kind of official sanction. This it 
Is desirable to avoid when maintaining Positivist opinion, 
at least I think ao.— In the treond placo every one eon 
know who tho writer is if he takes the trouble to enquire, 
so that secrecy » impossible, 
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• I think it, however, very advisable that your country- 
men should as a rule be induced if possible to sign their 
names to what they write. This practice of stabbing iii 
the dark is very injurious every where, but it is Immensely 
dangerous in a country like this — where all the disorder 
of our Western civilisation is so readily welcomed, and 
all its higher attributes so little studied. Pardon mo 
if this observation seems at all hard. I know there ore 
many exceptions, and noble ones too — but you will al- 
low I think that modern ideas have not altogether pene- 
trated India in their best form. 

I don’t fear for Franca She is going through a 
dreadful ponod of suffering, but I feel convinced will como 
out triumphant Tho countrymen of Condcroet and 
Dauton and Iloche and many a other splendid hero 
will never yteld to the federal Lords of Prussia, bo they 
drilled and disciplined as they may. Europo oertoinly 
ought now to intervene and extinguish tho Prussian lust 
for slaughter and conquest I am not certain about 
M. Maquin. There is a Positivist of that name : he is 
a working mm and one of tho finest fellows you ever set 
eyes upon. 1 had the pleasure of meeting him in Paris 
in September 69. I think I sent you a little pamphlet 
wljich he bad written. I hope the new minister of agri- 
culture may be a Positivist : it would be a happy augury 
for the future. 1 don't know Mr. Gedde’s address, but 
if you encloae tbo letter to Dr. Congreve, it would find 
him, as Dr. 0. is in communication with him. Dr. C. 
is much pleased with him and regards him as a great 
accession of strength to the Positivist cause. Did I tall 
you that Mr. Cotton, out here, is a Positivist. I fancy 
there aio others who, though not of us, sympathize more 
o* lew with ua. — Sincerely yours, * S. Loin*. 

1C 
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KisBViOitrv, 

ldtk January, 1871 . 

My Dbab Dwarranath,— I don't know whither I have 
mentioned it before but in ease not I write now. It ia 
about the Subside. Guru Daw wan Ml to subscribe to it 
and perhaps others might like to do the same. Would 
you mind receiving any such subscriptions from your 
countrymen and forwarding them from time to time to 
Pr. Congreve. I would rather not undertake the task 
myself as it might give rise to unpleasant remarks if it 
were knowu. 

The Julian Mirror seems rather fond of attacking 
mo, and I don't wish to Uy myself open to their insi- 
nuations. I am not in the least oahomed of my prin- 
ciples, or even making them known, but as I don't 
approve of the kind of propagandisin of which I am sus- 
pected— it is best not to expose myself lu any way 
to tbo charge of it. 

Have you heard from Dr. Congrcvo lately T 1 have 
not bad a letter for sorao few mails. I expect the war 
absorbs all bis time and cuergy.— Sincerely yours, 

S. Lorn*. 

KisnyAcntrn, 

2U OdoUr, 1871. 

My T>kab DwaRKaXaTH,— T am sorry to hear you give 
frj poor an account of yourself. Ill both in body and 
mind. This is sad indeed. 

Dr. Congreve’s address is as it always waa 

Dh. It Coworbvw, 

17. McMafargk S>iwtrr, 

London i W* C « 
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Do write to LIm I Ho will Ixs very pleased to hear 
from you. Tel! him freely your ideas about the position 
of England in this country, and influence which Western 
civilization boa on India. 1 do not wish that ho should 
depend on my representations alone. I may take a dis- 
torted view, but every day increases my belief that tho 
position of a European, as ruler, in this country la 
thoroughly false. It is not that I would bring to an end 
the contact between the East and the West, — that would 
be impossible ; nor do I think it possible for a long whilo 
to como that England should resign the sceptre of Hindoo- 
slan. But the country decidedly wants rest, we afflict 
it with our ceaseless restlessness and change. We shall 
break down utterly, if wo don’t take care on the taxation 
business. The masses of tho pooplo will stand any tyran- 
ny rather than a tyranny which interferes with their 
pockets. Then look at our miserable legal system, can 
any thing bo conceived more thoroughly immoral than 
the system of Western Advocacy which we oro doing our 
best to introduoo into this country. I oak you a a ono 
conversant with theso matters, are not our law-court a 
hot-bods of corruption, and ii not the lovo of litigation 
contaminating and thoroughly perverting tho national 
mind. Why not let the peoplo settle their own disputes 
os far as possible. If we simply kcop tho peace and 
develop tho wealth of the country In a quiet way, 
it ought to be enough. We of the West are not ourselves 
settled enough to think about evangelizing and morali- 
zing such countries as India and China. The people I 
think had better progress according to tho inhoregf 
capacity for development — and you mast remember that 
to us Positivist this development is present in some degree 
every where, spontaneous where not systematic. 
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I don't lika to talk about poor France. She is in 
the hands of mere huckaterers and money changers a!, 
present, but I do not despair of the future. As you 
most justly observe 11 Pregrtf* It now in the hands of 
Anarchists and Order in those of KetrogreasiouisU-'’ But 
our Positivism k« already sown the seeds of Reconcile- 
ment between these two opposite movements, and I fully 
expect that erelong thoso seeds will start forth into a 
rich and abundant harvest. 1 don't exactly know what 
they mean by emierroutiera probably men who would 
not be averse to the restoration of the Orlcan'a family. 

I shouldn't myself have much objection to seeing the 
Com to do Paris President for Hie of the Republic. But 
I do hope that the beriditarj principle will, a* a canto 
principle, be frankly abandoned. It U to France that wc 
must look for the solution of all our social and political 
problem. 

Tell roc when you next write your candid idea as to in- 
fluence of our English education on tho generality of 
your oountrymen,— not on a fuw select minds like your 
own, but on the ordinary Bengalee. Has it improved the 
morale or nott By the morale, I mean function* 8, 9, 10, 
16, 17, 18, in the cerebral TIicrandiy, 

I don't kuow of any recent Positivist publications ex- 
cept the little tracts that have appeared on tho war 
which I think you have seen. I generally sent to the 
Ikyfidm what private information I obtained about 
political event*. I suppose you know that Dr. Congrovo 
has been very ill for many months and quite unfit for 
any wort The sister desires to be kindly remembered 
to you.— Ever yours sincerely. 



S. Lone. 
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Kiensfecmrirt 

tyk October, IS7J, 

17, DreOARTKfl 83. 

My Dear DwabkaxaTtt,— J find I have not answered 
your letter quit© thoroughly. 

According to the lost accounts which I received M. 
Laffitto was very well. Ho delivered the usual address 
on the 5th September (24 Gutewberg), the anniversary 
of Comte’s death, lie dwelt* I am told, at considerable 
length, on the situation in Franoe. 1 should like to see 
his discourse but I fear it will not bo printed. If you 
write to Dr. Congreve occasionally you will hear from 
him mom French news than I can give you. 

Talking of Positivist publications did you see 
Mr. Gcddc's Lecture on Modem Industry, lie was rather 
too strong to suit my taate. When Mr. Geddct is out 
hero — which will bo in leas than a couplo of months — 
Fositiriam will muster pretty strong in India. 

I know scarcely any thing about tho Positivist 
raovoment in America. From an article which I saw in 
Saturday Review some two years ago, I should say tho 
movement was rather a wild one. Dr. Congreve told 
mo in one of his letters — not of a recent — that the Ameri- 
cans were coming more into harmoy with the European 
body. Every thing American is slightly wild. I oxpoct 
they acknowledge no competent loader. 

Will you when you next write give some littlo rt*um2 
of tho state of English Education in Itangal under tho old 
Council aa compared with its stato since tho Establish-^ 
ment of tho University. Can you refer me to any good 
book or books on this subject. 1 have an idoa that the 
old system was much the better one. Any general remark* 
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that you can giro mo on tho influence of EngU&h Educa- 
tion and as to its probable effect* on the future of Bengal 
will be welcome. I want the subject treated iu the 
light of our Positive doctrines, and not metaphysically. 

I wish you could sometimes give us the benefit of 
your powerful pen in patting questions before the public 
in a positive form. You are the only Bengalee I know 
that is not steeped* up to his ears in Metaphyrieism ; 
even thoso who loudly proclaim themselves to bo emanci- 
pated arc really aa good bondsmen as the rest, tho iron 
haa eaten docply into their souls. Can there any thing 
more surely a mark of metaphysical state than the con- 
stant and universal appeal to Government to remedy 
all social and political wrongs. The Government is looked 
upon as a short of Almighty Father that has only to say 
Let thcro bo light and immediately there is light. 

Hoping that in your next you will bo able to give 
a better account of yourself.— Believe me, yours very 
sincerely. 

8. I/>be. 

The IIos'ble DwAnRAXATii Mrrrxn, 

(Judge of High Court, Calcutta.) 

licnara . 

Extract from a letter from Hr. Lobb , dated let 
April 1873 , to Dicarkanal/L 

Might not tho break of your old social and religious 
organization hare something to do with it (EpSdoraic 
fever). The old Brahminical ceremonials mast have had 
. a very salutary hygienic effect, and must have pre-dis- 
^posed the subject in many ways. In loosening tho old 
bonds, we are producing a general laxative effect, which, 
although primarily intellectual and moral, reacts with 
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considerable force upon tho physical organism. It is very 
strange that the rise of cholera exactly synchronizes with 
tike establishment of European influence® in this country. 
I bcli<ho these epidemics too are quite common. You 
find very iittlo disease among tribes whoso mental unity 
has not been disturbed. I sadly fear that the longer we 
English govern this country, the worse tike state of tilings 
will become. Hinduism ought not be broken up prema- 
turely. The precious primary Education (if carried out) 
will add immensely to tho existing confusion. The 
equilibrium will become more unstabl© than ever. It 
is a sad look out, but our rulers aro os blind as bata.” 

Mr. Lobb forwards with the letter quoted above 
a slip cut from tho Englishman containing thu views 
of another English Positivist on kindred subjects. 

w Funds mentally it appears to us, that there is little 
or no difference between Government and Missionary 
action in the matter (Education). In both cases, the 
system pursued utterly destroys all respect for tho old 
oTganisation ; and in both cases the old beliefs aro re- 
placed by a tenebrous rationalism which demoralize® the 
individual and tends to produce disorder in the community. 
Though we do not undervalue tho benefits derived from 
the ^Vestcra civilization wo are, at tho samo time, not 
blind to tho evils attendant on on over hasty forcing of 
this exotic. Wc respect too strongly the doctrine of histori- 
cal continuity. From a study of the post it is our endea- 
vour to guide the present in the interest of the future. 
The future should ever, in our opinion, be tho legitimate 
offspring of tho past. We regree, therefore, that one 
tendency of our existing educational system has been 
palpably to undermine the social feelings of attachment— 
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reverence, obedience and respect Wo notice — to take 
a particular ca**,— that the admirable nature of tho old 
relationship between the Guru and his disciple baa died 
out And, generally, we observe in the mind* of our 
educated native*, whether belonging to the careless many 
or the earnest fow, an undisguised contempt for the siraplo 
belief* of their forefathers and the venerable tradition* 
of their peoples Wo notice, t<x>, a deplorable tendency to 
exaggerate the value of modem at the expense of ancient 
achievements. In truth, it needed not experience to con- 
vince us that shallowness and scepticism and conceit must 
be the inevitable accompaniments of an education like ours 
which is wholly negative and which rests ou no ac- 
knowledged moral basis* 

a * * « 

11 Whatever change may eventually be effected, tho 
change from Hinduism to Christianity is, in our opinion, 
the moat improbable." 

On the envelopo of the letter aru to bo found 
the following remarks in the handwriting of Dawarka 
oath. 

“The people of this country have been treated by 
t>ur rulers a* a corpus tilt on which they bad full power 
to experiment as they pleased.” 




CHAPTER VI. 



Positivism, 

Fbom the foregoing letters it is abundantly clear that 
M the Religion of Humanity" was the creed of 
Dwarkannth’s soul in all sincerity, and to carry the 
results of its teachings into practice was the Alpha 
and Omega of Dwarkanath's being. His devotion 
was noticed by all who knew him. Alexander the 
Great did not set half the value upon the poetry of 
Homer which he used to carry under his pillow that 
this Bengali J udgo attached to tho writings of this 
moderu Frenchman. To him was Comte what tho 
Bible is to the Christian, the Koran to tho Mahome- 
dan, the Dharma Shastraa to the Hindus. This Reli- 
gion of Humanity is a recent discovery, and its 
founder is still comparatively unknown. Neverthe- 
less- the Positivism plays such an important port m 
the life of Dwarkanath that it is impossible to under- 
stand the one to any purpose without knowing some- 
thing of tho other. It may, therefore, not be amiss 
to have a glimpse of every-day life of the great 
Frenchman during tho closing years of his life before 
giving a brief exposition of his doctrine. 

“ Auguste Oomto rose at five in tho morning, prayed 
and meditated and wrote until seven in tho evening with 
brief intervals for hU two meals. Every day he read 
a chapter from the " Imitation of Christ," and a Canto of 
Dante. Homer was also frequently re -read. Poetry was 
his sole relaxation, now that he could no longer indulge 

17 * 
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hia passion for opera. From seven to nine (mid on 
Sundays in tiio afternoon) lie received visits especially 
from working men, among whom Le found disciples. On 
Wednesday afternoon lie visited tlio tomb of Madame do 
Vanx. At ten he again prayed and thou went to bed. 
Tin? hour of prayer was to him an hour of mystic raid 
exquisite expansion. Nothing could be simpler than 
Ins meals : breakfast consisted only of milk ; dinner was 
more substantial, but vigorously limited. At the dose 
of dinner lie daily substituted for desert a piece of dry 
bread, which lie ate slowly, meditating on the numerous 
poor who were unaldo to procure even that means of 
nourishment in return for their work.* 

The following quotation from the 1 Preface Person- 
ellc' affords a further insight into his character aud 
habit of thinking on one important subject at least. 

11 1 have always thought," says Auguste Comte in 
his work cited above, w that with modem Philosophers, 
necessarily leas free in this respect than those of anti- 
quity, reading is hurtful to meditation, modifying both 
its originality and unity. Consequently having in my 
post youth rapidly amassed all the materials which ap- 
peared to mo necessary to the great elaboration whose 
fundamental inspirations I felt within mo, 1 have now 
during twenty years at least (he is writing in 1842), 
imposed upon myself, on the score of cerebral hygiene, 
tho obligation of reading nothing whatever bearing on 
my subject except such new scientific discoveries os I 
deemed useful — an obligation which if sometimes irksome 
was more frequently pleasant. This severe rulo has pre- 
sided over tho whole execution of my work, and imparted to 
its conception, precision, rouge, aud consistency, although 
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in some minor matters it may kivo loft it l»chind the 
actual state of advance of the Beveral aoienccs. In the 
second and chief part of my work 1 have found it even 
necessary, in consistency with uiy hygienic principle, tho 
efficacy of which a long experience has fully confirmed, 
to abstain scrupulously from tho reading of the doily 
an.l monthly journal*, both political and philosophical. 
So that for four years I have not road a single journal 
except the monthly publication of the academy of science, 
and of this sometimes only the tablo of contents, degene 
rated, as it has become more and more into a mere dis- 
play of trifling academic miscellanies. 1 wish to impress 
upon all true philosophers, how such a mental rfytW, 
otherwise in harmony with my solitary life, is necessary 
in a time liko ours to clcvnto tho views and give impar- 
tiality to tho sentiments by bringing into view tho true 
bearing of events, so apt to ho <d*carod by the irrational 
importance attached to every transitory interest by tlio 
daily press and the parliamentary tribune/' 

A slight description of tho coitus of tho Religion 
of Humanity founded by Coratc may here bo given. 

The Religion of Ilumanity has an olaborato cultus, 
private and public. Tho former divides itself into 
personal and domestic worship, each of which has 
its special rites. The objects of personal worship 
are the guardian angels of the family — the mother, 
the wife and daughter — as respectively tho highest 
representatives of Ilumanity. The existence) of Su- 
preme Being (such as is recognised in this Religion) : 
is founded entirely on love, for love alone unites ift 
a voluntary union its separable dements. Conse- 
quently the affective sea in naturally the most perfect 
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representative of Humanity, and at the same time 
her principal minister. Nor will Art be able worthily 
to embody Humanity except in the form of woman. 
The three types, the mother, the wife and daughter, 
form the ideal of Humanity. (Hindooism hail long 
Wore anticipated Comte by introducing into one of its 
numerous systems the worship of SaJcti, Kxtmari 
and mother.) Together they represent tho three 
natural modes of Human continuity — the past, tho 
present, and the future — as also the threo degrees of 
solidarity which bind us to our superiors, our equals, 
and our inferiors. The principal angel, the mother, 
is of course common to both sexes. Women muBb 
worship husband (quite in conformity with our reli- 
gion) and son, on the same grounds as men worship 
wife and daughter. Worship is equally due to these 
types of the family, living or dead. Death only exalts 
the character of the worship, which then becomes 
subjective instead of objective. Generally one of tho 
threo types has become subjective, while one or both 
of tho others remain objective. Tho two iullucnccs, 
subjective and objective, are normally mixed, and 
our homage is more efficacious from the mixture, for 
it secures a better combination of strength and clear- 
ness of imagery, with consistency and purity of 
feeling. 

Each man should pray to his angels three times 
a day — on getting up, before going to sloop, and in 
'the midst of hiB daily work. ‘The worship of Humani- 
ty raises prayer for the first time above the degrad- 
ing influence of self-interest’ Our first prayer should 
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be the longest of the three, lasting fur an hoar, chiefly 
communicative, but in part also effusive. Iu the 
other prayers effusion occupies the chief place. The 
total length of our daily worship should reach two 
hours ; it need not exceed this, eren in the caso of 
those 'who find ‘it useful during the night to repeat 
tho prayer appropriated for midday.’ 

So much for the personal worship of Humanity. 
Tho domestic worship is embodied in seven sacra- 
ments under the successive names of Presentation, 
Initiation, Admission, Dettination, Marriage, 
Maturity, Retirement, Transformation, and lastly 
Incorporation. Tho firet gives a systematic conse- 
cration to every birth. Tho parents present the 
child to the priesthood, and come under solemn 
engagement to fit it for the sendee of Humanity. 
The second sacrament has tho name of Initiation, 
as making the entrance into public life, when the 
child passes at the age of fourteen from the training 
of its mother to that of the national priesthood. 
Seven years later comes the sacrament of Admission, 
when the preparatory priestly education is completed, 
and the life service of Humanity is opened to the 
youth. His choice of a profession, however, may he 
still delayed till his twenty-eighth year, when tho 
sacrament of Destination sanctions the career which 
he has chosen. Those who may be unfitted for 
its service by extremely dcfcctiro organization, which ’ 
education has failed to correct, are to be condemned 
to a perpetual infancy — a sentence to be passed by 
the priesthood. Marriage follows the choice of a career 
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and it is one of the most important of the sacraments. 
Men can only be admitted to it when they have com- 
pleted their twenty-eighth year ; women when they 
have reached the ago of twenty-one. These limits 
of age must not be lowered for either sex, save on very 
exceptional grounds. Marriage wheu once entered upon 
is indissoluble, save in ono case — the condemnation 
of one of tho married persons to loss of social posi- 
tion for an infamous offence. In no othor case is 
divorce to bo allowed, Tho full development of 
the Human organism, which is fixed for the aga 
of forty-two, is celebrated by the saeraniout of 
Maturity. This is a critical period in the Positivist 
theory of life. Up to this timo life is still of a pre- 
paratory character, and the faults into which wo have 
fallen even of a Berious character, ore not beyond repa- 
ration ; but from this time forward we can hardly 
ever repair any faults we commit, eithor in reference 
to ourselves or others. It is well, therefore, that a 
solemn ceremony should be imposed upon the servant 
of Humanity at this grave stago of his carour. Twenty- 
one years after the human organism attains to 
its full maturity, or at the ago of sixty-three comes 
the seventh sacrament of Retirement. Our active 
service to Humanity is then completed ; we retire 
from the stage of pulic duty, and in doing so exer- 
cise one last act of high authority, by naming our 
successor, subject to the sanction of tho priestly 
Authority. Then comes tho last ritual by tho name 
of Transformation. Positivism surrounds the dying 
with the sympathy of a ‘just appreciation, and mingles 
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the regrets of society with the tear? of the family.' It 
generally holds out, too, the hope of subjective incor- 
poration. It must not, however, be in a hnrry to en- 
courage such a hope. ThiR the final sacrament does 
not come till seven years after death, when the finished 
life stands out at length from all tho accidents of tem* 
porary passion, and may be finally estimated according 
to its true value. Then, ‘if the priesthood pronounces 
for incorporation, it presides, with due pomp, over 
the transfer of the sanctified remains from tho common 
burial-placo of the city to the permanent resting-place 
in the sacred wood that surrounds the tomple of 
Humanity. The incorporated dead are thenceforth 
glorified. They become subjective members of the 
sacred existence. 

The public worship of Humanity as formulated 
by Comte may be briefly touched here. 

The symbol of the Positivist Deity is a woman of 
the age of thirty, with her son in her arms. Such a 
statue is to be fixed is each temple of Humanity, and 
a painted representation of the Barae figure is to be 
carried on banners in solemn procession. In all parts 
of the earth temples of Humanity will arise, but they 
must all turn towards Paris as the metropolis of tho 
sacred race. At first and provisionally, tho old 
Churches may be used as they are gradually vacated, 
in tho same manner 'as Christian worship was car- 
ried on at first in pagan temples but ultimately the 
influence of Positivism upon architecture will be felt, 
and more appropriate buildings will spring up for 
human worship. While one side of tho proceessional 
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banner is to bo blazoned with 'tho holy image' in 
white, tho reverse aide is to glow in green with ‘tho 
sacred formula of Positivism, Love, Order, and Pro- 
gress.' Positivism has also its sacred sign. Instead 
of crossing himself, the Positivist will touch in suc- 
cession, for tho throe chief organa, those of love, order, 
arid progress. The two first adjoin one another ; the 
last is only separated from tho other two by the organ 
of veneration, the mutual cement of the whole, so 
that the gesture may be continuous. When the habit 
is formed we need not repeat tho words, the gesture 
is enough.’ 

Tho worship of Humanity has also its calendar. 
The year is so arranged as to present an incessant 
series of festivals in honor of all the great epochs and 
characteristics of Human life and history — marriage, 
paternity, the filial relations, the fraternal relations, 
women, tho priesthood, tho patriciate, tho proletariat, 
fetich ism, polytheism, monotheism. The days of the 
week, as well os the names of the months recall the 
most illustrious heroes of Humanity ; ' Moses begins 
the year ; Bichat ends it It is reckoned in thirteen 
months of twcuty-cight days each, with a comple- 
mentary day, devoted to tho festival of the dead and 
an additional day in leap-years for the dovout ro- 
membranco of holy women.’ 

To regard Auguste Comte simply os Urn author 
'of a new Religion would be to do injustice to liis 
position as a scientific thinker. It would be impos- 
sible for readers unacquainted with his “ C-ours de 
.Philosophic Positive," on the basis of which his 
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Hit siezurt. with an attack of Cholera and hie 
sojourn at a Suburban Villa. 

In April 1868, Dwarkanath Mitter was aiezed with 
an attack of Cholura which had proved all but fatal. 
His family physician and personal friend, Dr. Mo- 
hendrolall Sircar, since famous as founder of the Indian 
Association for tho Cultivation of Sciences, attended 
him. Dr. Sircar, though a distinguished graduate 
of the Calcutta Medical College, had recently embraced 
HomoL'pathy, and treated the case according to that 
system. When the disease took a serious turn, there 
aroso on the part of the family and several friends, a 
strong protest against the mode of treatment he was 
undergoing; but the patient’s courage and faith in 
his friend's skill disarmed all opposition. His faith, 
os the sequel showed, was not misplaced. Within 
thirty-eight hours, a cure unattended with pain was 
effected, the patient lying all the timo in a profound 
trance as it were, — the effect of medicine employed. 
When he recovered aud was convalescent, he found 
his strength brought down alarmingly low. lTe was 
advised to try a change, if possible, or at least to 
reside at a locality where he might enjoy fresh river 
breeze unpolluted. Accordingly a house at Cossiporo 
(now forming one of the suburban villas of the Maha- 
rajah Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore K. c. s. I. ) was erf- 
gaged, and thither he removed aod stayed for months 
with his family. Happening then to be on privilege 
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leave I was asked by Dwarkanath to share his com- 
pany for the first month — a request which was gladly 
complied with. 

ITere Dwarkanath had the rare privilege) of a 
country retreat in the heart of the town as it were. 
Here he enjoyed the great river running past, tho 
fragrant bower, the spreading lawn, tho flowery gar- 
den and other advantages to soothe his mind and 
aid his restoration to health; to yield him most 
grateful repose and recreation after the laborious duty 
of the Bench, and enable him to return to work with 
renewed vigour aud zest Here under the broad 
Channdee of a marble-paved Ghaut, erected by the 
late Babu Prannath Chowdhry of Satkliira, Zemindar, 
we used to spread our carpets every evening.and sat and 
mused and conversed, passing many agreeable hours, 
watching tho rise and fall of the river, and numerous 
boats plying up and down, and occasionally catching 
in the passing breezes " Etrains that might create a 
soul under the rib of death." On tho terrace of a 
temple of Shiva hard by, was then sojourning an 
ascetic — an up-country Moltatma, with whom now 
aud then Dwarkanath entered into conversation on 
theological subjects. This Yogi used to call Dworka 
n&th by "Jungi Lord." On one of these occa- 
sions Dwarkanath made an observation in reference 
to ascetic life which 1 vividly recollect. “Pious 
mendicancy" said Dwarkanath, “so much unbearable 
in the eyes of the political economists, was in its day 
and is still in a country like ours, full of charms. It 
•offers to a multitude of mild and contemplative souls 
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the only condition Buited to them. To have made 
poverty an object of love and desire, and to have 
raised the beggar (as he is called by the men of mod- 
em civilisation) to the first place iu public estimation 
vm a master stroke which political economy may 
not perceive but to which the true moralist cannot 
remain indifferent. Humanity, in order to bear its 
burden, needs to believe that it is not paid entirely 
by wages. The greatest service which cun be ren- 
dered to Humanity is to repeat often that it lives 
not by broad alone.” Of course I quote from memory. 

A few days after our arrival at the Villa, Dw&rka 
nath perceived on the palm of his hand a kind of 
cutaneous erruptions. As Dr. Sircar was then absent 
from town, ho sent for unothcr Homeopathic Practi- 
tioner. The Doctor came and examining the hand 
of the patient asked him if he had ever a disease not 
quito unknown among the young men, specially of 
a fjwt turn. The moment the question was put, 
Dwark snath was observed to give a start, and rising 
from his chair paced rather hurriedly up and down 
the hall ; while the excitement clearly perceptible 
on his countenance and manner seemed to increaso 
every moment. When fully worked up with his feel- 
ings, ho made a halt before tho Doctor aud cried 
with a wave of his hand. “ There, Sir, let thero bo 
no such strange question again. What ! Am I tho 
person to cany such a stain on my character.? 1 
Then he repressed himself and saying *' that will do/’ 
while the Doctor could hardly stammer out an excuse 
for his hasty diagnosis, ho bowed the lucklc83 physician 
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out, not forgetting to order his Sircar to pay hia fee 
nt once. No sooner was ho gone than Dw&rkanith 
called for some scented water, and after moistening 
hia temple with the same, resumed thus : “ A clever 
man to b« sure to insinuate thus, and so I say," 
turning to his maternal uncle and factotom, “ a strict 
quarantine against that mao, I 'll never seo his face 
again." 

While sojourning with him at the Villa one night 
after 1 had goue to bod and had just fallen asleep, I was 
suddenly aroused by Dwarkanath, and after listening 
to his excuse for the untimely disturbance, was taken 
by him to the veranda facing the river and there sit- 
ting on a chair kept listening to his discourse till day 
break. We both of us had no idea of time as it slip- 
ped by (though the tickling of the clock was within 
car-shot) till all of a sudden the booming of the gun 
nt the dawn from the rampart of Fort William aroused 
us to a sense of it He descanted chiefly on the past 
of our country. I need scarcely say that his handling 
of the ancient Hindoo period exhibited a succession 
of sketches vivid and striking. I shall not make the 
ineffectual endeavour of reproducing the whole of this 
discourse, but a portion of it might perhaps be given 
as a feeble specimen to assist the imagination in rea- 
lizing the original. Great as was his enthusiasm, 
jt was never so charmiug. 

“ His speech, his form, his action full of grace, 

And all his country beaming in his face." 

Plunging into the brightest period of Hindoo anti- 
quity, he began to dwell at length on the improvements 
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then made in almost all branches of Mathematical 
knowledge. In the Surjya Sidhanta, continued he, is 
contained a system of trignometry which not only goes 
far beyond any thing known to the Greeks, but invol- 
ves theorems which were even not discussed in Europe 
till the sixteenth century. In referring to the origi- 
nality and antiquity of Hindoo Astronomy, he main- 
tained that observations taken of upwards of threo 
thousand years before Christ and which are still extant, 
extorted admiration from some of the greatest Astro- 
nomers in Europe, such as Cussitn, Baiiy and Playfair. 
In such hoary antiquity and labouring under great 
disadvantages, the Hindoo Risheea of whom Porasara 
was the first or father of Astronomy, made wonderful 
progress in that science. Compared with the results 
arrived at by other nations after the lapse of so many 
Centuries, the Hindoo system might now be consi- 
dered incomplete in certain respects, but the skill 
shown by the Hindoo Astronomers in treating the 
points which they have taken up, is simply beyond 
all praise. The points thus treated afford evidence 
of very extraordinary proficiency. The invention by 
the Hindoos of the decimal notation gave them a great 
advantage over the Greeks in the scienco of numbers. 
But it is in Algebra that tho Hindoos most excelled 
their contemporaries. Bramha Gupta, Bhaskara 
Acharjva, and Arya Bhatta are the Mathematicians 
to whom the discovery, development and culmination 
of that science are attributed. What can be more' 
remarkablo than that a particular solution given by 
Bhaskara Acharjya (in A. D. 1150) is exactly tho 
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same R3 that hit upon by Lord Brounker in 1657 ; 
and that the general solution of the same problem 
was unsuccessfully attempted by Euler, and only 
acoomphshed by Da La Orange in 1767, although it 
had been as completely given by Bramha Gupta in 
the sixth century of the Chris tiau era. But the supe- 
riority of the Hindoos over Greek Algebraists is. not 
only conspicuous in their discoveries, but in tho excel- 
lence of their methods, (Bija Ganiia is altogether 
dinimiliar to that of Deophantus) and in the perfec- 
tion of our Algorithm or notation. One of our most 
favorite processes (that called Kutiaca) was not 
known in Europe till published by Bachet de Mexe- 
riac about the year 1624, and is virtually the same 
as that explained by Euler. Tho Kultaca is a quan- 
tity such that a given number being multiplied 
by it, and tho product added to, or subtracted from, 
a given quantity, the sum or difference will be divi- 
sible by a given diviser without a romainder. Our 
application of Algebra to Astronomical investigations 
arid Geometrical demonstrations is an invention of 
our own, and our manner of conducting it challenges 
up to this day tho admiration of tho world. In Al- 
gebra tho claims of the Arabs had been set up 
against as, but it has since been fully established 
that Algebra had attained the highest perfection it 
ever reached in India before the first dawn of culture 
of the sciences amongst that people. The first Ara- 
bian Mathematician translated a Hindoo book in the 
reign of Khalif Almansur A. D. 773. Leonard of Pis3 
first introduced Algebra into Europe ; he learned it 
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at Bugia in B&rbary, where his father was a scribe 
in the Custom House by appointment from Pisa ; 
his book is dated A. D. 1202. Whatever the Arabs 
possessed in common with the Hindoos, there are 
good grounds for thinking that they received it from 
the latter nation. The Geometrical skill of the 
Hindoos is shown, among other forms, by their demon- 
strations of various properties of triangles, specially 
one which expresses the area in the terms of the 
three sides, and was unknown in England till pub- 
lished by Clavious in the sixteenth century, and by the 
knowledge of the properties of the radius to the cir- 
cumference of a circle which the Hindoos express 
in a mode poculiar to them by applying one measure 
and one unit to the radius and circumference. This 
proportion which is confirmed by the most approved 
labours of Europeans was not known out of India 
until modern times. There is indeed no nation in the 
world which can contest the priority of the Hindoos 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry or Astronomy. 
Tho peculiarity of our methods, irrespective of othor 
proof, gives every appearance of originality to our 
discoveries. 

Dwarkanath concluded his discourse by reciting 
from memory the following passages from Cowper : — 

“Ages clapeed CTe Homer's lamp appeared. 

And agin ere the Mantuan swan on heard ; 

To carry nature lengths unknown before, 

To give a Milton birth Mkcd ages more. 

Thus genius rose and aet at ordered times. 

And shot a day-spring Into distant climee, 
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Kuobllng every region thnt he chow 
He ouuk in Gr<«*. in Italy he or use ; 

And, tedious years of Gothic tliukoms past, 

Kmergnl all splendour in war isle at last. 

Thus lovely halcyons dive into the main, 

Then show far off their shuming pinnies again." 

Dwaikanath was not well disposed towards the 
Economists and the Utilitarians. “ What we have 
to study," said Dw&rkanath in a letter to Mr. Lobb, 
a portion of which has come into my possession, 
"are precisely those which are presented by our in- 
stincts, which are called feelings when passive and 
propensities when active. Every utilitarian judg- 
ment is the result of an intellectual process which has 
no connection whatever with the operation of our 
feelings, and no number of judgments however refined 
or multiplied can make up a code of ethics. The 
intellect can never acquire the sovereignty of our 
nature ; for it is utterly destitute of that motive power 
which the heart and the heart alone possesses. If 
there were no instincts in our cerebral organization, 
the intellect would have just been os much inactive 
as our practical qualities, and no utilitarian Philosopher 
can deny that if wo set aside tho satisfaction of our 
instincts, all discussions on utility would be reduced 
to a meaningless jargon. If we have no instincts to 
satisfy, the idea of usefulness is a mere chimera, and 
every ona who denies the existence of such instincts is 
bound to confess that all his speculations are chime- 
rical. I do not dispute for one moment that the intel- 
lect has a necessary reaction upon the heart, nor do 
I deny that the reaction is of tho highest importance 
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to as in the development of our feelings" (a portion 
here is loot and I then come across another loose page 
which runs thu*) "but it is impossible for them to 
deny that those conclusions are the necessary results 
of the very principle upon which their whole philo- 
sophy is based. They all maintain that what is use- 
ful is right, and it would follow as a matter of course 
that in judging of human actions, the only question 
which we have to determine is the usefulness or other- 
wise of their results. Some of them might say that 
they arc ready to take the agent also iuto their 
consideration but if utility is our standard of right 
and wrong, a reference to the agent i» wholly un- 
necessary. Then again if the agent is at all to 
he taken into consideration, wo must take him as a 
whole, that is to say, as a feeling, reasoning and active 
being, and not merely as a speculative and active ma- 
chine. If this be admitted, we can no longer mistake 
the source from which our notions of right and wrong 
ore to bo derived. Con any ouc deny that our feel- 
ings arc the only motors of our activity, whether 
theoretical or practical, and if this is once conceded, 
does it not necessarily follow that every question of 
morality is essentially a question of feeling. Tho 
phenomena we have to deal with in moral science 
are moral phenomena, that is to say, the phenomena 
of our feelings, — whereas all that the Utilitarian 
philosophers haro to offer are some isolated consider- 
ation on a quite different phenomena, namely, thoso 
which we call intellectual For what aftc-r all are these 
so much abused considerations of utility ? Are they 
23 — 1 > 
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not the results of purely intellectual operations and 
do they not therefore belong to an order of pheno- 
mena altogether different from that with which we 
have to deal in moral science. No man who sets 
himself up as a competent Judge on questions of 
morality can say that such a science is not possible, 
and if it is possible can there be any doubt that 
the phenomena." (It is a pity that the remainder 
la not forthcoming.) 

It haa been shown in the early portion of this 
narrative how many needy men and boys found 
board and shelter under Dwarkanath's roof, and the 
diminution of his income as a Judge did not lessen 
their number. But these objects of hia interest did 
nol exhaust his active charities. There were from 
several quarters continuous demands upon his purse ; 
and though, some of them were sometimes unreason- 
able, he was never tired -of responding to them to the 
limit of his means. Among the evidences of his open- 
handed charities I shall adduce here only one instance. 

"Mt Lord,— It is my intention to start by the first 
steamer in October next that I may be able to bo in 
titno for the terms which re-open in November. I trust 
your Lordship will have tho pleasure of acceeding to my 
request by favoring me with Rs. 100 in addition to what 
has been already subscribed. I need scarcely say that 
I never shall be oblo to go unless your Lordship docs 
mo the favor solicited. I auiiously wait for a reply. 

I remain, 

My Loan, 

Yours faithful! v. n 
a * 



i 
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•Mr Loud,— I deeply regret to inform your Lordship of 
iho death of my father. My regret bcoomes intensely 
painful as I am forced to few that the melancholy cir- 
cumstances will interfere with my plans of going to 
England to be called to the Bar. It certainly will be a 
mortal blow to mo if my object be suffered to miscarry 
specUll j after all the efforts and pains I took to carry it out. 

I havo already secured a subscription of Ra. 1500 white 
the sum of necessary is Rs. 3000. Now I appeal to you onca 
more and to whom can I appeal at this time of my distress 
with strong hopes of auocoss but you, my Lord, whom the 
Supreme Being in all HU wise Providence has been pleased 
to blew with singular magnanimity, kindne** and gene- 
rosity. I appeal that your Lordship may have the pleasure 
of favoring me with Bt 400 in addition to what your 
Lordship has already subscribed. Should your Lordship 
bo pleased to do mo the favor I beg, I shall prevail on 
Babu Digumbor Milter subscribing tho same sum. If 
thU be done, there shall, my Lord, bo every prospect of 
my success; otherwise I must die a victim to grief and 
disappointment. But I hare centred all my hopes in your 
Lordship, and I .oommit myself to your Lordship sympathy 
and kindness. 

I remain, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s Obedient and Humble Servant/ 4 

Tho young man who wrote these letters was in no 
way connected with Dwarkanath, and yet he receivetl, 
Rs. 1 ,000 in three instalments. 

Dr. Sircar's Science Association not only met at 
first with marked approval of, but received powerful 
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support from, his friend Dwarkanath who headed the 
subscription list by putting his name down for 
Ka. 4,000 — this led others to follow his example. 

Promising schoolboys had free access to Dwarka 
nath at all hours. They always experienced a warm 
and cordial reception that knew neither diminution nor 
interruption. That his advise and instruction must 
have been valuable to them, it is superfluous to say. 
To those who shared his friendship, ho was extremely 
attached. The death of any of his friends completely 
unmanned him. When I informed him ou his return 
from Benares of the demise of Dinabaudhu Mittcr ho 
was actually speechless for some time, his cheeks be- 
dewed with team. For the rest of the evening he was 
found unfit to bear company. He was equally rejoiced 
at the good fortune of his friends. When Baboo 
Unoocool Mookerjea was appointed as an additional 
Judge of tho High Court, he rejoiced exceedingly 
and prevailed on his friend to take up his residence 
closo to his house so that they might oftener meet 

The note quoted below will give a glimpse of 
one evening 1 a enjoyment 

58, OnowntsGUQ, 
Slri April, 1871. 

Mr Dear Dwarkaxatd, — Tho King of Turlcyt who is a 
prisoner at my Palace for the lost three days will give him- 
self up to the sacred fire — pray oome and bless hi* soul 
at 7 o'clock r.u. Dr. KUnudhub and a few select friends 
will be present and read the ikaai. The matter was post- 
poned for your sake yesterday, so you must come to- 
night. 
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W*a any thing of matter witli you yesterday or you 
did not go because there is an extra (Salad) bullock. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Sd.) Uxoocool Mookeiuea. 

Sometime after his return to his Bhowonipore 
house, Dwarkanath lost his wife, who died of heart 
disease. All through the trying days and weeks that 
proceeded her death he never failed for a day in that 
watchful, sympathetic care which gives to husband’s 
love a depth, an earnestness and a sanctity which even 
the passionate devotion of a lover cannot match. For 
all that, the precious, long- tried and dearly beloved 
wife, who was as it were a part of his being, was now 
taken away from him, and tho pang felt by him can 
be bolter imagined than du scribed. 

Within a year from the death of his wife Dwarka 
nath married again. In taking this step he was in- 
fluenced partly by the earnest desire of his mother 
and portly from tho consideration that married life 
was one of the best safe-guards of character. A per- 
sonal description of tho Judge’s new consort is given 
in a subsequent part of this narrative, dealing with 
the last scene, when fully developed into womanhood, 
she was on the eve of being severed for ever from her 
lord. Suffice it to say here that Dwarkanath escaped 
the too common fate of Hindu men bent on marriage, 
whether young or old, of wedding a child. He had the 
fortune to espouse a rather grown-up miss whom the 
custom of the land would almost esteem quite a young 
lady. And she was an accomplished lady too. This 
fresh married life, though of short duration, proved 
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equally happy with the former one. His youg wife 
“ waa loyal to him not only through principle but 
through passion." She bore him a fine healthy boy 
who waa petted by Dwarkanath as his “little Mitterja." 

Throughout the whole of February 1870, Dwarka 
nath waa busy preparing for the approaching marriago 
of his only daughter (Bhovun) by his first wife with 
Upendra Dutt, the second son of that great philanthro- 
pist Babu Rajendra Dutt, the head of the well-known 
Dutt family of Wellington Square in Calcutta. The 
bride-groom elect, then receiving a first class training 
in St Xavier's College, was unexceptionable in morals, 
and both in body and mind distinguished by youth- 
ful freshness and vigour. The marriage was celebra- 
ted with due pomp on the following month ; and 
thenco-forward the charge of his education waa taken 
by Dwarkanath into his own hands ; and both his 
son and son-in-law remained together under his roof, 
and his own supervision supplemented by that of tho 
family Tutor, Mr. Rees. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Bin collision with two big wig?. 

The appointment of Sir Gcorgo Campbell, who had 
only a few years back been a Judge of tbe Bengal 
High Court, to the Governorship of that Province 
was hailed by Dwarkanath as the advent of better 
days to Bengal Some time after Sir George Camp 
bell had assumed charge of his august office, D works 
nalh called upon him one afternoon, but the great 
man had gone out and Dwarkanath hod to come back 
disappointed. On the following morning, however, 
he received from tho Private Secretary to His Honor 
the following letter. 

HriAIDIHB, 
Tht 4th April, 1871. 

MtDub Mr. Jubtici Mimm, — I told Mr. Campbell of 
your having called and he has desired mo to express his 
regret that he was not at home at the time. He will bo 
very glad to see you at any time you like to honor him 
with a visit. If you will let me have a line at any time 
before you intend coming, it will onablo tno to MTS you 
from the annoyance of finding him out. 

Yours very truly, 

(Sd.) lia-vuv Beadon. 

Privau Sterttary. 

Accordingly Dwarkanath soon after called again, 
this time destined to find him at home, but none 
tho lew to be doomed to disappointment Ho waa 
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received by Sir George Campbell with due courtesy 
and politeness, but it was a cold courtesy — the polite* 
ness of mere formality. There was an entire absence 
of that Cordiality and friendly warmth with which 
Sir George, while in the High Court, was wont to 
greet the “ great tribune of the people," aa he lovod 
to call his Hindu colleague. It was instantly dis- 
covered by Dwarkanath that a change had oome over 
tho lucky Scot 

Dwarkanath was, nevertheless, occasionally in- 
vited by Sir George to dine with him, and when they 
met at the dinner table at Belvedere, their conversa- 
tion was at times prolonged far into night ; so many 
topics had they in common to discuss upon. But 
these social parties were not destined to be of long 
duration. Circumstances soon arose that created a 
breach between them. Lot the Hindoo Patriot so 
well conversant with these matters speak to the causo 
of this breach. "Dwarkanath was," says the Patriot, 
'■fearless in exposing and reprobating the abuses and 
caprices of power.” He it was who first unmasked 
tho evils of personal government in the now notorious 
Malda Case, though it was said that the bold onset 
he commenced and which was followed by Justices 
Kemp and Phear brought upon him thunders from 
Belvedere in a confidential communication to the 
Governor-General so much so that it was believed 
that should an opportunity occur Sir George Camp- 
bell for one would not recommend again the appoint- 
ment of a native judge to the High Court Whether 
such a communication as that referred to by the 
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Patriot was sont or not, it would be difficult to say — 
because Dwarkanath hoard nothing of it from the 
Viceroy either officially or privately, but this much 
is certain that the hlalda Case resulted in the break- 
up of the entente cor diale between these personages. 
The remarks made by Dwarkanath in his judgment 
in that case evidently touched the amour propre 
of the Civil Service, and Sir George Campbell, as the 
head ef that service, took offence at them, instead of 
admiring, as he should have done, the honesty of tho 
criticism. The procedure of some of the local officore 
in that case excited Dwarkanath's decisive indigna- 
tion. A 9 a Judgo anxious to preserve the purity of 
his ermine, ho could not ignore the facta And his 
feelings were too stroug to havo said less. 

There is another instance of Dwarkanath’s colli- 
sion with a big gun, but this time with ono of a 
different calibre, that is, with ono of his colleagues 
in .the High Court A letter dated London from 
Mr. Justice Jackson explaining the circumstances 
was published in the Hindoo Patriot of the 6 th Sep- 
tember 1880 from which the following paragraph 
may be extracted. 

" Para. 3. It is imputed to mo that on the elevation 
of Dvarkanath Mitter to the Bench, I treated him with 
“ grufTueaa,” but altered my demeanour on discovery that 
Sir Barnes Peacock was his friend.* 

"Now tho fact is that on tho death of Justice 
Shumhhunath Pundit, I was among those who first and. 
most energetically advocated the claims of Dwarkanath to 
tho vacant Beaty and I do not hesitate to gay that I 
contributed not a little to his appointment* 

21— c 
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" That being so I certainly received him with no gruff- 
ness, but it happened that some time after he became a 
member of the Court, a question came on for discussion 
before the Judges in chambers in which Dwarkanath and 
I held opposite opinion*. He took offence at some obser- 
vations of mine made during the debate, and replied iu ft 
manner which I considered improper, considering how 
much I was his senior, and 1 determined to have no inter- 
course with him (other than official) until he apologized. 
After some time lie did apologize, giving me to understand 
that he would have done so earlier, but he felt on awk- 
wardness os to the manner of approaching the subject. 
From that time to the last day in which I saw him before 
his death, our intercourse was marked by unbroken 
cordiality." 

Now before giving another version of the affair 
derived, as it has been, from Dwarkanath himself, I 
may be permitted to premise that the question before 
the Judges in chambers being an open question invol- 
ving in its solution a reform of tho judicial machi- 
nery, it was not unbecoming on the port of Dwarka 
nath to have opposed his senior if he could not coin- 
cide with his views. Mr. Justico Jackson really seems 
to have thought that he had nothing to do but to 
declare his opinion to have it immediately received 
as one of unquestionable authority. That was his 
habit Since the retirement of Sir Barnes Peacock, 
Sir Stuart Louis Jackson was wont to decide great 
questions of judicial administration in on authorita- 
tive manner and to press his notions upon his collea- 
gues as undeniable facts. This it was impossible for 
Dwarkauath to have acquiesced in without at least 
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stating his view of the matter in discussion. In this 
case Dwarkanath differed greatly with Mr. Jackson. 
And in stating his grounds in support of the view 
taken by him, Dwarkanath addressed himself so entire- 
ly to the common sense of his brother Judges, with 
such down-right earnestness, and in a style bo clear 
and forcible that he at once won them over to his 
view. This upset Mr. Jackson who thereupon camo 
upon Dwarkanath in a way that could, to use one of 
our familiar expressions, havo pierced through the 
shell of a tortoise. This onset provoked Dwarkanath 
to retort, undor which his oolleague winced. In the 
heat of subsequent debates they both went to un- 
happy lengths ; and when at last they parted, they 
ported like two furious bulls. 

For about six months from this date, they both, 
though sometimes sitting together on the same Bench, 
did not exchange a word. Things went on in this 
jvay.when the late Mr. Justice Norman, then Officiat- 
ing Chief Justice, catching hold of the hands of tho 
two as they were passing one after another, brought 
about a reconciliation. Thoro was no apology ten- 
dared on either side, unless it be that the civilities 
exchanged on the occasion were mistaken for such. 
It was not in the nature of Dwarkanath to harbour 
vindictive feelings ; and if he had wrestled with his 
Benior and held out so long, it was because he could 
not help doing it "A clear unblemished character 
comprehends," says the writer by the name of Junius, 
•' not only the integrity that will not suffer, but the 
spirit that will not submit, to an injury.” As regards 
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the part said to have been taken by Mr. Justice 
Jackson in advocating the claims of Dwarkanath, 
it is only necessary to remind the reader that D work a 
noth never applied for the post, nor endeavoured in 
the least to create interest on his behalf, lie did not 
seek the judgeship ; it is well-known that he made u 
large pecuniary sacrifice in accepting it Ho had 
scarcely any great reason to feel grateful, for least 
of all to a Judgo of the well-known temper and bear- 
ings of Sir Louis Stuart Jackson. Nevertheless, 
Dawarkanath was by nature of far from a quarrclsomo 
or supercilious disposition. He was courteous and 
affable to all— respectful to equals and deferential to 
superiors. 

But " All’s well that ends well.” Let it, however, 
be said to the credit of Mr. Jackson's heart that 
from this time forward none stood so attached to each 
other in tho High Court as Dwarkanath and Jackson. 
Every honest man will therefore forget the unfortu- 
nate differences that cloudod their intercourse for a 
time but will only remembor and admire their mutual 
appreciation and attachment which ended with tho 
last breath of tho Hindoo. 

During the cold weather Dwarkanath used to tako 
along with him both his son and son-in-law to hoar 
tho Lectures on Experimental Philosophy including 
Optics and Theories of Light delivered twice a week by 
that eminent man of science, Father Lafont, tho Rector 
of the St Xavier’s College. He used to induce many 
of hiB poor friends to attend the lectures, paying 
himself their admittance fees, lit: attendance at the 




lecture-room was punctual to a minute, and in order 
to make his son and son-in-law to go deeper into the 
spirit of those discourses, he made them on returning 
home reduce to writing from momoiy what they had 
heard at the Lecture-room ; and then explaining them 
those parts they did not understand He was on 
such occasions found closeted with them in his 
favorito Library, sitting on his arm chair, with 
scientific apparatuses around him ; ha explain- 
ing and the boys listening, till the difficulty was 
removed. 

Passionately fond as he was of books, he would 
read nothing but solid standard literature. With the 
exception of the Waverley Novels of which he was 
a great admirer and a few others of sterling mark, ho 
would never fritter uway his time in reading novels 
nor allow his friends to do so. Hence his Library 
contained but few works of prose fiction. Of the 
great poets he was extremely fond. He got most of 
their striking passages by heart and could any time 
repeat them. Good English Poetry from Shelly and 
Longfellow was frequently read and ro-rcad by him 
in latter days. In penetrating into the profound 
thoughts and etherial conceptions of the former bard 
Dwarkanath shewed a perfect mastery. Queen Jlab, 
to beautiful and gorgeous and so abounding in the 
delicate and subtle traits of the poet's imagination, 
was Dwurkanath's special favorite. In Dwarkanath 
were combined dissimilar powers. A lawyer and 
Mathematician, he was no less remarkable for poeti- 
cal susceptibility and fervour. Though not a poet 
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himself, he was a worshipper of poets and an eloquent 
and gifted expounder of poetical excellence aud genius ; 

" Looking abroad through nature, to the range. 

Of planets, suns and adamantine spheres, 

Wheeling unshaken through the void immenso 
Dwarkanath was through all his life studious in his 
habits. He could never remain idle for even so short 
a time as half an hour. It was his practice to remain 
on his bathing tub for an hour in the morning. Even 
this much of his time he would hardly devote solely to 
his physical comfort While lying there immersed 
for the most part in water, aud his servant rubbing 
or scouring his body, ho would still pore over his 
books, — this time vernacular popular literature issu- 
ing from the Burtolln Press. Hia splendid Library 
received every month a fresh addition in the shape 
of new or valuablo works,— latterly mostly in the 
French language. The little bill cited below shews 
the supply for one indent— the last that he ever made. 

14, Hkxiuetta Rtbxkt, Covkkt Oakdkn. 

London, lit September, 1873. 
Tim llon'ble Dwarkanath Mittcr. 

Bought of William and Nurgato, Importer of foreign 
books. 6. 

1 To Comte Letters* ... ... « 3 6 

1 „ Hutholc ••• ••• t» 8 »• 

1 Oongrtve L’ Inde ... ••• »» 2 G 

1 Lalpislo Oondolisation... ... >» 2 6 

1 ’ w Discourses ... ••• »i 2 „ 

Postage of two letters to Calcutta ... » 1 6 



£ 1 2 
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The following letter shews how one of his orders 
could not be executed in Calcutta. 

Hon'ble Dwarkanath Matter. 

8m, — With reference to your enquiry we beg to Bay 
that H La Place's Mech&niqua " has been purchased by 
Colonel Tenncnt of the the Koorkee College. 

Yours faithfully, 

<Sd.) Tuacku, SriXK & Co. 

Many of the choice works ho went through are 
replcto with notes traced by him in pencil. Some of 
them are profound ; others cutting. 1 would cite 
here two or three as specimens. 




HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF HAPOLEOH AT ST. HELEMA. 

Bv GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON. 

Vol. L PAGE 123. 

Bt'BJICT 

Napoleon on his way to SL Edena from, Plymouth. 

“ On tho 9th of August, the admiral gave orders forget- 
ting under sail, and a lew moments afterwards the whole 
squadron was under weigh, taking in order to get out of 
the British Channel 

*' Several times did the shores of France appear before 
our eyes, as a vague and formless shadow appears in a 
droam, when the mind and thoughts are touched by a 
feverish impression ; but, just as our hope of recognising 
or seeing distinctly some points of the oosat was about 
to be realized, the enraed signal to tack was to ub as tho 
awaking which destroys the illusion of a pleasant dream. 

“Onco however, while tho Emperor was taking his 
nocustomcd walk on the dock, the coast of Brittany threw 
oil tho clouds which concealed it, and presented itself 
to our eyes, os if to receive our last adieu*. France ! 
France 1 was tho spontaneous cry which resounded from 
ono end of the dock to the other. 

Tho Emperor stood still, looked at tho ooast, and 
taking off his hat, said, with emotion 

“ Farewell 1 Land of the brave, 1 salute thco! Fare- 
well ! France — farewell !" 

The emotion was electric; even the English in- 
voluntarily uncovered themselves with religious respect." 
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Remark* by Dwarkanatk . 

Our Country ought to take note of this emotion which 
ennobles a man and exalts a nation. 

The same book and Volume page 85. 

auuJECT. 

w It is true, however, that ever ritice the Empe- 
ror’s sojourn in Malraabon his mind was impressed mitb 
tho conviction of tho grand marshall and Count Laa 
Oases, that he had reason to expoct a magnificient recep- 
tion, and the extent and greatness of the popular ovation, 
would be increased by the testimony of esteem, which 
would be given by the Emperor in throwing himself upon 
the hospitality of England. During his sojourn at Mal- 
malson he had said to Qucon Ilortcnse — “Give myself up 
to Austria, never l — she has siraed upon my wife and my 
son 1 Give myself to Russia, that would bo to a singlo 
man ; but to give myself up to England, that would bo 
to throw my »ol f upon a people." 

Accordingly he gavo himself np, and waa betrayed. 
Ho waa lent to St. Hulcna there to die by inches. 

Remarks by Dwarkanatk. 

Wrong — a lingle man may bo generous; a body 
never — they are ever led by paasion or fear. 

The subject quoted below is long but atill worth 
reproducing. 

FROM CENERAL WASHINGTON'S LIFE. 

Lord Suffolk, Secretary of State, contended for th« 
employment of West Indiana, in the American War then 
raging. “ Besides its policy and necessity," his Lordship 
laid, “ that tho measure wm also allowable in principle, 
25 — d 
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for that it tiu perfectly justifiable to me all the means 
god and nature had put into our hands," 

This moving tho indignation of Lord Chatham ho 
suddenly rose and gave full vent to his feeling in one of 
the most extraordinary bursts of eloquence that tho pen 
of history has recorded. 44 1 am astonished exclaimed 
his Ltrdship, “shocked to hear such principle* oonf eased, 
to hear them avowed in tliis house or even in this 
country. My Lords, I did not intend to have encroached 
again on your attention, but I cannot repress my indig- 
nation. I feel injsclf oompolled to speak. My Lords, we 
am called upon as members of thia house as men, as Chris- 
tians, to protest against such barbarity. That God and na- 
ture had put into our hands I Vi hat ideas of God and nature 
that noble Lord entertains I know not, but I know that 
such detestable principles are equally abhorent to reli- 
gion and humanity. What, to attribute tho sacred sanc- 
tion of God and nature to the massacres of the Indian scalp- 
ing knife I to the cannibal savage, torturing, murdering, 
drinking tho blood of his mangled victims ! Such notions 
shock every precept of morality, every fooling of humani- 
ty, every sentiment of honor. These abominable prin- 
ciples and this more abominable avowal of them, demand 
tho most decisive indignation. T call upon that right 
reverend and this most revered bench to vindicate the 
religion of their God, to support the Justice of their coun- 
try. I oall upon the Bishops to interpose the unsullied 
sanctity of their lawn, upon the Judges to interpose 
the purity of their ermine, to save us from this pollu- 
tion. I call upon the honor of Your Lordships, to reverence 
the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain your own. 
I call upon tho spirit and humanity of my country, to 
vindicate the national character. 1 invoke the genius of 
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the constitution. From tho tapestry that adorn# tho wall#, 
the immortal ancestor of this noble Lord frown# with indig- 
nation at tho disgrace of hia country. In vain did ho 
defend the liberty, and establish tho religion of Britain 
against the tyranny of Romo, if these worse than popish 
cruelties and inquisitorial practices are endured among 
us. To send forth the mercilcw cannibal thirsting for 
blood ! against whom I — Your Protestant brother?* — to lay 
waato their country, to desolate their dwellings, and 
extirpate their race and name by tho aid and instrument- 
ality of those horrible hell hounds of war I Spain can no 
longer boast pre-eminence of barbarity. She armed her- 
self with blood-hound# to extirpate tho wretched native# 
of Mexico, but we are more ruthleaa, to looso three dogs of 
war against our countrymen in Amcria, endeared to 
us by every tie that should aanotify humanity. My 
Lords, I solemnly call upon Your Lordship*, and upon 
every order of men in the State, to stamp upon this 
infamous procedure tho indelible #tigma of tho public 
abhorenoe. More particularly I call upon holy prelates 
of our religion to do away with thi# iniquity ; lot them 
perform a lustration to purify this oountry from this 
deep and deadly sin. My Lords, I am old and weak, 
and at present unable to say more, but my feeling# 
and indignation were too strong to have said less. 
I would not have #lept thi# night in my bed, nor re- 
pooerj my head upon my pillow, without giving vent 
to my eternal abhorenoe of such enormous and pre- 
posterous principle#. 

Banarki by DwtrhuuOh. 

•'It is the heart which gives leason to the head. 
Under the system of education now in vogue, England 
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is not likely to see another Chatham in their midst The 
principles of political economy arc eating into the vitals 
of the English nation." 

In tho fly-leaf of a work on Indian History 
Dwarkanath has left a racy criticism on two of the 
late Governor- Generals of India under tho heading 
of *' King Log" and “King Stork." For obvious 
reasons I refrain from reproducing them here. 

Among his papers is a newspaper cutting treasur- 
ed up with evident care. I well remomber his inter- 
est in it It appeared originally in Blacfovood'a 
Magazine, being the account of on Anglo-Indian 
Hunter's first encounter with a tiger. The story had 
made a deep impression on Dwarkanath. It was 
years since he first read it, but ho kept the passage 
by and loved to speak of it More than once he read 
it to me. I bettor give tho passage outire. Long os 
it is, it is certainly most interesting. It will afford 
an opportunity of seeing somewhat more of Dwarka 
nath’s inner thoughts. 

The printed paper runs thns 

“ I had never seen anything in the shape of a tiger and 
was struck dumb with astonishment ; not so my Hindoos- 
tani boy of about 1 4 yean old. He was the son of a famous 
Shiiari ; and I believe he had never seen a tiger any more 
than myself ; he knew me to be a griflin, and his littlo 
heart swelled with the proud couaciousnces of superior 
knowledge of wood-craft. “ Suppose master piosae,” aaid 
he, drawing himself up and assuming an air of much im- 
portance, “ I show Shaib how to kill that tiger ; I know 
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very well burra Shikar business.’’ In my simplicity, I 
looked upon the daring little imp who talked thus confi- 
dently of lulling a panther, with a degree of respect almost 
amounting to awe, and without hesitation put myself 
under his guidance. According to his direction* I ex- 
tracted the shot from my gun and loaded it with some 
■bullets which I happened to have in my pocket. 41 Now 
then ” exclaimed my young Shi&ari as he placed himself 
behind the shelter of a large stone directly in tho front 
of a cave; 14 now then, 1 show Shaib how to make shikar 
come, Shaib make a tiger eat plenty balls ; that propor 
shikar business.’' So saying he marched directly up to 
the entrance of cave and began to pelt the tiger with 
atones, abusing him all the time in choice Hindustani 
slang. Sure enough, this did make tiger come with a 
vengeance. The enraged brute, uttering a shrill roar, 
darted from the cave, slesod tho body by the back of the 
neck, threw him over his shoulders, and dashed him down 
the hill like a thunderbolt. My blood curdled at the sight, 
but I instinctively fired, and I suppose hit the beast, for 
he instantly dropped the boy, who rolled into a dark 
ravine at the foot of the hill. The panther having dis- 
appeared in a neighbouring jungle, I desoended into tho 
ravine to look after little. •* Kedar.* There he lay wel- 
tering in blood, dreadfully mangled and evidently in a 
dying state, but still quite sensible. The gallant little 
fellow never uttered a complaint, but fixing his eyes 
Bloodily on my countenance, us if ho oould thore road hia 
fate, asked in a faint tone of voice for aonio water. I 
was stooping down to collect some in my hat, when I 
was startled by a surly growl, and the noise of aomp 
animal snuffing among the brushwood, which closed over 
my head and almost u&cl&dsd the light of day ; it was 
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the panther, who had returned. My first impulse vai 
to fly and leave tho boy to his fate. But poor “ Kedar, 1 ’ 
seeing my intention fixed his glassy eyes upon me with 
an imploring look which cat me to the heart, and made 
mo blind* for very shame. Kneeling by hu aide, I ruiaed 
his head, wiped the bloody froth from hia parched lips, 
and poured a few drope of water down hia throat. This 
appeared to revive him. 11 You have not killed the tiger 
Shaib," speaking in Uindooetani ; 14 1 am sorry for that j 
I should have liked to have sent his skin to my father. 
But you will tell him, Shaib, that I died like a ShiktrL 
I was not afraid for the tiger. I never criod out when 
I felt his teeth crouching through my bones. No 1 I 
struck my knife in twice. See ! this is tiger's blood ! M and 
his glaring eyes flashed wiMlj for a moment as ho held 
up a bloody knife, which he clutched firmly in his 
right hand. " Father will be proud to hear of this. Bat 
my mother will cry very much, and her heart will turn 
to water when she hears that I am dead.” And here, 
for the first time, the hot tears began to trickle down his 
checks. For a few minutes he remained motionless, 
with his ejea closed, and big drops stealing slowly and 
silently through the long silken eye lashes. But sudden- 
ly starting up, with his ey es bursting from their sockets, 
and gasping painfully for breath, he screamed as if in a 
fit of delirium. 44 The tiger has siezed me again 1 Save 
me, Shaib, save me I 44 cried he in a hoarse voice f* 1 feel 
his teeth in my throat I my breath is stopped 1 ah I ah 1” 
ho gasped like a person drowning— his eyes turnod in his 
head till nothing but the white w as visible — his jaws be- 
came firmly locked. A cold shudder ran through his limbs, 
and the gallant little 44 Kedar" fell lack in my arms a 
stiffened corps*. I was young then, and unused to death, 
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and that scene has made an impression on my mind 
which will never bo obliterated. 

“ The panther was afterwards discovered lying dead 
from the loss of blood caused by the wounds Inflicted by 
“ Kedar" with his knife." 

Great was Dwarkanath's interest in that little 
hunting incident. It was by no means uncommon 
in the annals of Indian shikar, but Dwarkacath was 
neither a Shikari himself, nor a reader of sporting 
literature. The foregoing account casually met liia 
eye and at once appealed to tho native bravery of 
his heart Since then little N Kcdar” became one of 
the heroes of his admiration, nay one of the greatest 
of them. His enthusiasm for the poor fellow was 
unbounded. lie went so for as to say that had the 
boy lived, he might have been a Napolcan. The 
great Corsican certainly never exhibited greater dar- 
ing or coolness in danger. 




CHAPTER X. 

14 Th e la*t chapter of hi* official career." 

The progress of the late Franoo-Prussian War D n ark a 
nath watched with intense anxiety; and his sym- 
pathy for France was profound. Striken down and 
exhausted, France to him was on that very account, 
the dearer. What was the state of hia mind during 
the crisis, the following letter written to me at the 
time will show 

Mr Dear Fanro, 

Nothing could havo given mo greater 
pain than the charge of neglect yon havo brought for- 
ward against me. That I am not very regular as a cor- 
respondent, I am^illy prepared to admit. Pat I assure 
you from the very bottom of my heart that 1 am incapable 
of feeling coldness towards you, whom I havo olwajs 
looked upon as one of my best frionds and whom I shall 
continue to cherish as such to the end of my life. Yours 
is a noble heart which no one who has onct come in con- 
tact with you can cease to love. 

The only reason why I did not write you so long is 
the unfortunate war, which has completely robbed me of 
my peace of mind. France who has taught us every 
thing that is good and noble in Humanity is about 
to bo sacrificed to mako a Prussian Holiday ; and 
this is the thought which has been tormenting me 
like • hell-fire 1 since the fatal day of Woerth* If she 
survives this attack, you will hear from me as often ns 
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you lilts. Bat I sincerely trust tJwt you will excuse ms 
for my silence until the crisis Is over. 

Trusting that you are all right. 

I remain, 

Yours ever faithful and loting friend, 
Dvyaexanath Mirren. 

Baboo Dixabahwiu Sasyai, 

Btrhamjnrt. 

So great was Dwarkanath's interest in the war, 
particularly his anxiety about the fate of France, that 
ho early arranged at some cost to himself to be 
supplied with the news from tho scat of war with 
all possible expedition. If a telegram reached his 
place late at night, he would not excuse his ser- 
vants if they neglected in tho least to awake him 
for the p.-rueal of the same. 

During the period ho occupied the Bench, Dwarka 
nath generally passed his Dussora vocation in some 
healthy place in tho North-West Provinces. Benares 
and Lucknow were generally resorted ta Bub 
the vocation of 1872 he apdnt in Chiosurah. In 
chosing this place, he was actuated by other feelings 
than a regard for his health, and that could bu dis- 
covered easily. He appeared then with all the 
lustre of a name endeared to tbs people of the placo 
by his early connection with the College there. Ho 
was hailed with real enthusiasm. And well might 
tho people be proud of one who reflected such glory 
on them and was so zealous of the credit of their 
common Alma Mater. The place evoked all the 
fend recollections of boyhood, and he visited all his 
20— o 
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early haunts andjold friends. He was frt&l there by 
all his collego chums. Occupying a pleasant house 
on the margin of the river, Dwarkauath passed his 
entire holidays — two months, in the society of his early 
friends and gave them a succession of diunera. Before 
leaving the place, he, on the re-opening of the Collego 
after vacation, visited it and offered a gold watch 
and chain, for an Historical essay to be competed for, 
every year by the students of the highest class. 

Some time after his return to Calcutta, Dwarka 
nath presided in association with his brother Judge 
Mr. Justice Phear at the distribution of prises to the 
students of the Calcutta Oriental Seminary, the old- 
est great public school founded and maintained 
wholly by private enterprise. He was much pleased 
with what he Baw of the improvement* of the boys 
on the roll of this ancient institution, which sent forth 
6uch men as Shumbhu Chunder Mookherjea, Kristo 
Hass Paul and Shumbhunath Pundit and’ others of 
note. Before he left the school ho had a private 
talk with its manager Bobu Becharain Chatterjoa 
nnd asked him of his free will to put his name down 
as a subscriber of one hundred rupees a month. I 
was not aware of this his almost princely charity 
until I heard of it while these shoot* were going 
through the press. Babu Becharam who gavo me 
this information ended with tho remark that " a life 
so valuable to the community should have been so 
short 1" 

During the cold weather of this year Dwarkanath 
appears to have written somo papers at the request 
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of Mr. Justice Phear. That this was bo, will be evi- 
dent from an extract given below : — 

Extract para e. S and 4 from a Utter dated 3rd July 
1873, from the Hon'ble Krieto Dues Paul 
Rai Bahadur 0. 1. B. to Dwarkanath. 

Para. 2. “ 1 have read with great pleasure the ex- 
tract from Mr. Justice Phear’s letter. I wish you God- 
speed." 

Paha. 4. M I return Captain Baring’s letter. I am 
much obliged for your kind opinion of my humbla self. 
With regard to the character of the evidence I might 
give before the Commission, I need hardly say your e«ti- 
mato is much exaggerated. 1 would have gladly gone to 
England for the sake of my poor country, if there were 
not insuperablo difficulties in the way.” 

It was about this time, that Dwarkanath was con- 
fined to bed for some timo with an attack of the 
Dengue fevor, which then appeared iu this country 
for the first time, and made a rapid circuit through- 
out the peuinsuhk Though ho got well in time, tho 
disease left some traces behind in his frame, which 
disappeared only with his life. JuBt as he grew 
convalescent, he attended the Court and was engaged 
for some days in hearing an appeal on which he has 
recorded a decision which alone might ensure hia 
memory from decay for generations to come. On 
this subject, I would here cite the authority of the 
Hindoo Patriot. “Almost his last days on the Bench 
were " says the Patriot, "occupied with tho trial by 
n Full Bench of the Great Unchastity Case in which 
he delivered a judgment which has been the theme 
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of his countrymen's admiration throughout tho length 
and breadth of the land." In his decision of that 
ease D warkauath has simply put forth a plain state- 
ment of facts and interpreted Hindu Law bearing on 
them; and tho opposing arguments urged by his 
colleagues differing from him, stand openly refuted. 
In fact its argumentative effectiveness is largely duo 
to its clear and compact statement of facts and lucid 
interpretation of the Hindu Law gorering them. 

The excitement of tho case kept up his spirits 
and health for some time, but when the case was over, 
a reaction came over both his spirit and health. His 
glands began to swell, and he used to foci something 
like aBhooting pain over his body — all which be attri- 
buted to the after-effects of the Denguo fever he had 
had on some time before. The Dusscra vacation drew 
nigh and ho began to make preparations for a trip 
to Oudh for the benefit of his health. Oo tho very 
first day of the vocation ho left Calcutta with a troop 
of friends. He took with him a lot of Sanscrit works 
and when starting told a friend of his, that he would 
now take to authoring. 




CHAPTER XI. 

The dosing scene. 

Thk prospect of Dwarkanath'a career was at the 
very brightest when, in November 1873, on his re- 
'turu from Oudh, he discovered for the first time 
that he had been attacked by a terrible malady — 
cancer of the throat, accompanied with the swelling 
of the glands. Sleeplessness had now set in, and his 
nights had been almost wholly restless. As the Court 
re-opened after tho vacation, Dwarkanath attend- 
ed to his duties on the Bench for a couple of days 
only and then applied for and obtained three month’s 
privilege leave. I was at this time sent for and I 
remained with him alinoet all tho time ho stayed in 
Calcutta, ministering all I could to his comforts. A 
change now came over tho habits of hi* living. Ho 
forsook all unorthodox fare and adopted in its entire- 
ty tho old Ilindu’s simple diet He also caused his 
room to be perfumed in tho evening with insense 
{Dhup) which be held as purifying tho air and des- 
troying tho unwholesome exhalations. 

“Tho general diet of a civilised country,** remarked 
Dwarkanath ono of thc-BO days, M is never a thing either 
of accident or caprice ; it is rather tho stereotyped ex- 
pression of what experience has proved to be the boat As 
a # 1110 , it would bo well to note what U the prevailing 
diet of a country we got into, and conform to it so far 
ns wo could without violence to our principles and incli- 
nation. Our medical men trained in tho English system 
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generally ignore tht3 fact and in proscribing unsuitable diet 
do on immense injury to our country. 1 ' 

During his illness Mr. Geddes of the Civil Service 
was a coustant visitor, sometimes in company with 
Mrs. Geddes. One afternoon in my presence Dwarka 
nath spoko thus to Mr. Geddes. “ The course of self- 
discipline prescribed by our law-giver MAuu consists 
of moral, mental and physical development, carried 
on in parolell lines, one being useless without the 
others. It is a system of drill scientifically devised." 
Ho concluded this by saying that “ I attribute all 
w hat I suffer to the neglect of such rules. If I sur- 
vive this attack I will turn over a now leaf." At 
which Mr. Geddes asked him what ho meant thereby, 
and Dwarkanath repeated from memory the following 
passage from a letter from Professor Max M tiller to 
my friend and neighbour Dr. Ramdoss Sen — a letter 
that had shortly before been published in tho news- 
papers. The passage runs thus : — 

“ Take all what is good from Europe, only do not try 
to become Europeans, bat remain what you arc, sons of 
Maim, children of a bountiful soil, seekers after truth, 
worshippers of the same unknown God whom all men 
ignorantly worship, and whom all Tory truly aud wisely 
servo by doing what is just and good." 

His agonies from the effects of his disease un- 
relieved by sloep began to increase as time wore on ; 
some times they were fearful, but ho struggled with ||)1 
the energy of his character, all the power of his mind 
against sufferings which would have crushed another 
in no time ; never yielding till death siezed him. By 
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the month of January 187* it became too plain, that 
recovery was hopeless and what remained of life, 
could be but a alow and painful process of dying. 
The malady waa making the most rapid and irresis- 
tible progress. He waa now subject to occasional 
fits of stupor. Recovering from ono of these fits of 
' death-like trance, he heard that hia mother whom 
he adored, had sprained her ankle in a hurry to come 
and see him. “ O mother ! are you hurt in your 
haste to see me,” cried he and sobbed with bursting 
tears, followed by n deep groan, "are you ooming 
to save your Dwari, bless me for ever, with ono 
breath !” " 0 gracious God, I bless thee " she said 
and swooned and fell by the aido of her son. I con* 
not describe the acene. 

Letters of sympathy from his positivist friends 
began to pour in upon him, of which 2 or 3 are re- 
produced here. 

Lovdov, 16 Moses 86, 
16th January, 1874. 

Mr Dear Sir,— It is with the greatest sorrow that I 
hoar of your illness and your suffering and I send you a 
lino or two through Mr. Qeddas to express my sympathy 
and that of all my family here, as also of your co-religion- 
isu. May it find you better and stronger. 1 cling to the 
hopo that it may be so — knowing yon to be ill 1 do not 
do more than just give expression to my feelings and 
hearty wlaheB for your safety. The fruits of the Eastern 
world every thing has made me deeply interested in your 
welfare. Yours in all affection, 

Richard Cokorive. 

The Hon'ble Dw areas ath Motes, 
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KlSHKAOUIt, 
18th DtumUr, 1873. 

Mr Dear Dwarrakath, — I am bo sorry to hear from 
Mr. Geddci that you have been and still are *> poorly. 
I can sympathise with you in suffering for I know my- 
self full well what it ia. Had I felt strong enough 1 
bhould como to Calcutta to sec you, but I am ablo to 
go about V 2 ry little, and nood to husband all my strength 
for tho Gollego wor!:. Whether I aboil bo able to contiimo 
my work next tarin is Tory doubtful. I hope I niiall 
hear of you occasionally. You may depend upon It, 
I shall not oea^c to think of # yon to long ns you are in 
suffering. Constant wealing mntaitt is bad enough, but 
when pain is acute the matter ia moro worse, and more 
courage ia needed for hearing up against it. I dure any you 
will agree with mo that this is a sad world for very many — 
far fir too many in fact— o f us poor mortal*. For my 
own part, I shall quit it without a aigh at any moment 
though I dare say that when the supremo hour is at hand 
I shall hardly have tho courage of the great Antaino 
who calm to the very last, gave as his dying watchword 
41 A Equanimitat.” Bat these are doleful thoughts, and 
I ought rather to be dwelling upon topics of hopo and 
encouragement. However, I am but sad rnyaelf, a id you 
therefore must tako the sympathy which I can give as tho 
Ixwt which a fellow Buflerer con offer. It may perhaps bo 
some consolation for you to know that jou are not alone 
in the dark vale of tears. I shall pray for you and trust 
that a strong constitution and Bound brain may enable 
you to tide successfully over the present crisis. Let me 
grasp your hand in thought and I hope that you will grasp 
mine in return. Yours fraternally, 

L Lout 
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P. S.— u My slater Mm Peacliy desires me to be very 
kindly remembered to you." 

TnE Hos’bls Dwarxanath Mitter. 

Mr. Lobb again writes under date the 27th 
December 1873. 

“ I have hoard of you very frequently of late, aud 
have now received a message from you through 
Mr. Geddas.” 

“ My object in writing to-day is to give you a little 
encouragement. Putting together all I have heard I 
expect you arc not so bod as Borne people mako out. 
Don’t let them frighten you. Death I should suppose 
would bo nothing very terrible to a serene mind like yours, 
but still don't put any faith iu tho talk or chatter of 
Doctors and nurses. Somo pooplo tako a long time in 
dying. I for instance lure repeatedly given our good 
friends the Doctors tho slip though I somehow think I 
shan't bo able to frustrate their lugubrious vaticinations 
much longer. However you are a young man and toler- 
ably strong, nnd I presume have had a temperate life. If so, 
you will be able to l>ear up against a good deal of illness 
without giving in. The first access of a chronic malady is 
always painful and perhaps dangerous. But when onco 
this priliminary onslaught la over, the patient settle* 
down into a truncated sort of existence, aud may with 
care get on tolerably well for many years. 

“ What I expect you havo to dread most is the meddl- 
ing of the Doctors, who will be sure to make an uttor 
mess of your complaint if you to let them Imto their 
own way. I know what I have had myself to suffer at* 
their hands, and I earnestly warn you against them. 
There is Hommopathy which at least is a system that 

27 — f 
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con do no harm. It docs good in many cases, but there 
arc maladies in which it ia quite' as impotent as any 
other system. Mine is on© of them. Ofoourae I can 
pronounce no opinion upon youra. But from what I 
bear I expect that will be something like me, always hav- 
ing a Uiurn in your flesh. I have now taken my caso 
into my own hands, and I find I can roanago it toleraby 
well. I expect you might do the same with youra when 
once this acute attack is over. I find the beet regime 
to. be careful diet and perfect reek Let your food l>e 
nimplo and not greasy, and avoid any thing like excite- 
ment. I administer to rnyaelf occasionally some IlonKro- 
pathie medicine, but I can't say that it has any but 
temporary effect. Still it just humours one, makes ono 
feel that something has been done, that one chaneo lias 
been given. This may be a very sorry fetisch perhaps, but 
if it gives satisfaction that is the main point. 1 am no 
believer — as you know — in our good friend AUoluU Truth. 
Any thing that gives a man satisfaction conforms to my 
notion of Truth. Perhaps this is a vnguo definition, but 
you will understand what I mean. 

41 Now, Courage Mon Ami ! Point de dw*poir f more 
brave l Let me shako hands with you mentally, and with 
all the sympathy that a pauvre diahfe like me can offer, 
believe me.” 

Youra fraternally, 

S. Lobb. 

P . 5 .—’ u I wish I could have cautioned you a twelve 
month ago against the Doctoring business. I am a great 
heretic in this matter, as I suppose you know. But I 
•can’t help it.* 1 

There was no mistake on the part of Hr. Lobb 
that the Doctors would make & me39 of Dwarkanatb's 
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complaint; so they did. But a strong constitution 
and a sound head enabled him to struggle against 
tho disease for months. At last, he was himself 
aware that his end was uear, and while under this 
conviction he sent one afternoon for hi3 wife ; and 
the scene that took place after tho interview is given 
•below. 

In a corner of the room where the patient lay, 
sat, unknown to the company sitting in the adjoining 
drawing-room, a young lady of seventeen. She was 
dressed in black-bordered Saret with a small muslin- 
frock fringed with gold lace and thoroughly bejewel- 
led, turning over some photos presentod that morning 
to her husband by Mrs. Goddcs. As I entered the 
room in obedience to a signal made at tho door by 
a boy servant, she looked embarrassed ; but tho 
significant look of her Lord reassured her ; and bIic 
quickly regained bor composure. Her face was bo 
lovely in its pensive sweetness that one could not 
ignore her presence : her complexion was of light gold ; 
her mouth small and vivacious though now tinged with 
a shade of melancholy ; her nose, not classical certainly, 
but tho prettiest imaginable ; her eyes large and of a 
delicious dark ; and to crown all, a mass of shinning 
aud long tresses which adorned her head, swept from 
her back over tho cushion on which she sat This 
was the last wife of Dw&rkonath. As soon os I entered 
the room I was beckoned by him to sit on the bed 
beside him. His face suddenly assumed a melancholy 
aspect ; his eyes at once filled with tears ; he gazed 
on her wife with a fulness of heart and then turned 
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his eyes to me. Then what occurred, it is not neces- 
sary to recite. Suffice it to ray that what she now 
saw and heard from her husband, led her to antici- 
pate the worst. She impatiently fell back on a pillow 
which soon got wet with tears, her largo hairs getting 
disturbed and entangled by the constant movement 
of her restless head. I felt quite oppressed at the 
thought of all that was in store for the poor lady. 

All through these dreary months, we were in the 
greatest anxiety and distress, and though what we saw 
and heard of Dwarkanath left littlo room for hope, 
yet we could not even bear to think of such a catas- 
trophe. At times there was “ a decided rally," which 
acted like a ray of sunshine through the gloom of 
despair. 

Time wore on in agonizing alternations of hope 
and fear — a sentiment shared in by all who daily 
crowded his house either to enquire after his health 
or to minister to his wants — a sentiment which 
quickly spread through tho laud. Almost all the 
Hon’ble Judges of the High Court including the 
Chief Justice callod pretty often at tho Bhowauiporo 
House to enquire of his health. Mr. Morgan, former- 
ly a puisnu judge of the Bengal High Court and 
Bince tho Chief Justico of Madras was so attached to 
Dwarkanath that he availed himself of the Christmas 
vacation to take a trip to Calcutta principally to soe 
him, and left the house with eyes filled with tears. 
Lord Northbrook, thon the Viceroy of India, sent 
by one of his Aides-de-Camp message of sympathy 
to Dwarkanath. 
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At tho end of January 187*. after a stay of 3 
month* undor hi* roof, I was obliged through urgent 
private affairs to repair to my home. For the inci- 
dents of the mournful sequel of the scene, I turn 
from this time to the letters of my valued correspon- 
dent babu Rajendra Dutt as well aa to the informa- 
tion conveyed by hi* son who attended Dwarkanath 
up to the last moment. 

Calcutta, Wellington Squarr, 
7th February, 1674- 

Mr Dear Sib, — I hare received your kind letter. I am 
sorry you are laid up, but I hope you will soon get over 
your malady and be well again. 

Our friend Dwuiumatb m usual is again under the 
influence of tho deni, and refuses food and medicine. Ho 
says ho will kill himself, if he is not taken to his native 
villago. As before, war is going on in tho house, and 
ono cannot say how long this hallucination will go On 
or how it will teminate. It is most deplorable that 
such a valuable life should be lost from tho absonoc of 
decision in his councillors. It proves the evil conse- 
quences of not having some ono to guide and hold tho 
helm in times of trouble and distress. His death, I am 
exceedingly sorry to say, seems to bo inevitable, though 
yet 1 thin k that if it could have been properly managed, 
if not cure, prolongation uf life and immunity from suffer- 
ing could ha vo been ensured. You may have beard the 
treatment of tho celebrated (Chain) quack physician, but 
as heretofore just as soon as there was slight diminution 

of the swelling, Babu stepped in and began to 

administer his medicaments, lift this time he had the 
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good sense to giro him that raodicino which he had heard 
we had given and under the influenoe of which our friend 
bad derived so much benefit ; and as a natural acqucnoc he 
derived some benefit in some respect— not an undesirable 
thing in his present condition ; it removed tome of his im- 
pending sufferings and averted immediate death us was 
apprehended, but as fatality overrides, ho would not give 
that a fair play and thus his vitality is now on tho decline. 
It mortifies me much to think that he has not had proper 
treatment from the commencement of his malady and ho 
shall have to die a victim to his whims and caprioce and 
for not having a proper head to guide the management oE 
his condition; bnt what is to be must be; and we os 
friends have to lament without being able to minister to 
the wants of his condition, 

I shall always be glad to hear from yon and wish 
particularly to know how you get on and when you are 
welt 

Youre truly, 

Rajesduo Dutt. 

Baboo Dinaba^dhu Sastal, 

B^rh/xmpon. 

P. S . — u Upon teuders hia projuwi to you." 

Upen (Upendro) was tho son of Babu Rajondco 
and the son-in-law of Mr. Justice Mittcr. This 
young man proved more than a son to Dwarkanath 
throughout his protracted illness. 

A second letter from the aforesaid gentleman 
under date tho 2lst February 1674*, discloses the 
state of affairs relative to tho patient as follows : — 

“As regards tho present condition of our friend 
D worry I don’t know wttat to say. It seems tho dcril 
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iw in him and ho is moved by that influence to ilo things 
contrary to all his friends’ advise. Ho took to his head 
to go to his native village. When he went lie wna in a 
desperately had condition, but from reports 1 get from 
Upon lie is somewhat better though exceedingly weak 
and still not in a such condition ua to afford a hopo of 
his ultimate recovery. However change has dono him 
somo good in prolonging his life ; for when here we were 
apprehensive of speedy dissolution—- this he has escaped 
by his departure, that is, in my judgment, by being 
able to avoid the maltreatment ho wan having here. The 
cessation of medication for some days has dono him 
MM good ; only if ho hud been let alone. But destiny 
accompanies him, officious friends and relatives force 
Allopathic remedies into his stomach whenever they can 
do so and thus thwart his relief. Poor Upon is asked, 
when the Bufferings arc groat, to alleviate them by 
Homeopathic remedies, which 1 am glad to 6*y are still 
fouud efficacious showing thereby that however advanced 
may be the state of his malady, his system is still amen- 
able to appropriate and correct medication. 

•»1 am often called to go to him but my peculiar podtion 
os regards my Cuttack business due* not permit me to 
comply with that requisition for which I am exoeodingly 
sorry. I am trying and shall go to Augunahi as soon 
as 1 can manage to go. I cannot really toll you that 
our friend has any hopes of recovery but if he is permit- 
ted to take Upen’s medicino without interference he may 
recover, but as you know there in no chance for this sinco 
several members of the family think that onr Unde fritnd 
is a great proctatoner and what he says is gospel truth.” • 

The fact of the matter was that after months of 
suffering, borne with patience, he found no relief, aud 
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felt disgusted with the medicines he was plied with, 
and longed for a change. “ I shall never," said 
Dwarkanath one day in a tone full of pathos, "live 
to see many days ; let me go back to my dear, dear 
Augunri, and lay my bones on the place where I 
drew my first breath. 1 do not think I could rest 
in peace elsewhere." The attraction of the human 
clay to the spot whence it had received its first nutri- 
ment is so potent in the human breast 1 

His dying wish it would have been inhuman not to 
have complied with ; and complied with it was without 
much loss of time. On the 16th of February 1874 at 1 
o'clock P.M., Dwarkanath started for his native village. 
The tide was favorable, and the boats glided down 
fast. In a Rhort time, the stately buildings, towers, 
and Bteeples glittering in the sun were left behind ; 
the hum of tho City of Palaces died on the ear ; and 
they found themselves amidst villas, groves and 
cottages covered over with green leaves. The further 
they proceeded down, tho more lovely tho earth 
seemed to Dwarkanath ; and his eyes glowed with 
enjoyment 

"Night was drawing on,” sayB in a letter to me 
the son-in-law of Dwarkanath who was in the boat with 
Dwarkanath "as we reached the Ghat whence we 
wore to proceed by land to Augunsi. The weather 
began to put on a threatening aspect, and the wind 
sang through the old treeB ! The owl too kept whoop- 
.ing from an old temple lying in ruins close by. Me- 
thought I heard the death knell in the screech of 
of the owl. This feeling came over me with tho 
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force of conviction which never left me. The wind 
continued to sing a dirge in my ear ; the steam of 
tho river, as it flowed past, reminded mo of joys post, 
never to return. Hero we anchorod our Bndgcrow* 
for the night 

" With the morning the weather cleared up and 
my father-in-law and we all set out on a laud journey 
of a few miles before we could reach our destination. 
As he approached close to his house, a large number 
of villagers surrounded him ; and his face glowed with 
joy as he encountered their wistful gazo. From tho 
day he reached home, the malady which had tried him 
so bitterly seamed to havo lot go its hold upon him 
but he gTOw every day weaker and weaker notwith- 
standing. Yet be kept up spirits, holding out hope, 
for his mother’s sake, when hope was not, till at 
length “ the golden bowl was broken,” and he quit- 
ted his transient home. Two days previous to his 
death, he desired to' listen to kirtun (a band of 
singers of sacred songs) and his desire was complied 
with. He listened to their songB for two hours very 
attentively and seriously. The day before his dissolu- 
tion he made mo read to him hia favorite passages 
from Shelley’s Queen Mab. The reading over, ho 
took the book, and traced with his own band in red 
pencil the following words in the margin •' live for 
others.” Tho passages thus read to, and marked by 
him are quoted below : — 

Fairy. I am the Fairy XiB: to me 'tia given 
The wonders of the human world to keep. 

28 — g 
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The secrets of the immeasurable past. 

In the unfailing consciences of meu, 

Those stern, unflattering chroniclers, I find : 
The future, from the causes which arise 
In each event, I gather: uol the sting 
Which retributive memory implants 
In the hard bosom of the selfish man ; 

Nor that ecstatic and exulting throb 
Which virtue’s rotary feels when he sums up 
The thoughts and actions of a well-spent day. 
Are unforeseen, unregistered by me : 

And it is yet permitted me, to reud 
The veil of mortal frailty, that the spirit. 
Clothed in its changeless purity, may know 
How soonest to accomplish the great end 
For which it hath its being, and may taste 
That peace, which, in the end, all life will share. 
This is tho moed of virtue ; happy Soul, 
Ascend the car with me ! 

The chains of earth's immurement 
Fell from Ianthe’s spirit ; 

They shrank and brake like bandages of straw 

Beneath a wakened giant’s strength. 

She knew her glonous change, 

And felt in apprehension uncontrolled 
New raptures opening round: 

Each day-dream of her mortal life. 

Each frenzied vision of tho slumbers, 

That closed each well-spent day, 

Seemed now to meet reality. 

The Fairy and tho Soul prococdod ; 

The silver clouds disparted ; 

And as the car of magic they ascended. 
Again the speechless music swelled, 

Again the coursers of tho air 
Unfurled their azure pennons, and the Queen, 
Shaking the beamy reins, 

Bade them pursue their way. 
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Tho magic car moved on. 

The night was fair, and countless start 
Studded heaven's dark blue vault, — 

J ust o’er the eastern wave 
Peeped the first faint smile of morn : — 

The magic car moved on — 

From the celestial hoofs 
The atmosphere in doming sparkles flew, 
And where the huruing wheels 
Eddied above tho mountain's loftiest peak, 
Was traced a line of lightning. 

Now it flew far above a rock, 

The utmost verge of earth, 

Tho rival of the Andes, whose dork brow 
Lowered o’er the silver sea. 

Far, far below the chariot’s path, 

Calm as a slumbering babe, 

Tremendous Ocean lay. 

Tho mirror of its stillness showed 
Tho pato and wauing stars, 

The chariot's fiery track, 

And tho groy light of morn 
Tinging those fleecy clouds 
That canopied the dawn. 

Seemed it, that the chariot's way 
Lay through the midst of an immense concave, 
Radiant with million constellations, tinged 
With shades of infinito colour. 

And semicircled with a belt 
Flashing incessant meteors. 

The magic car moved on. 

As they approached their goal, 

The coursers seemed to gather speed ; 

Tho sea no longer was distinguished ; earth 
Appeared a vast and shadowy sphere ; 

The sun’s unclouded orb 
Rolled through the black concave; 
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Its rays of rapid light 
Parted around the chariot s swifter course, 

And fell, like ocean’s feathery spray 
Dashed from the boiling surge 
Before a vessel's prow. 

The magic car moved on. 

Earth's distant orb appeared 
The smallest light that twinkles in the heaven ; 
Whilst round the chariot's way 
Innumerable systems rolled, 

And countless spheres diffused 
Au ever-varying glory. 

It was a sight of wonder : soma 
Were hornhd like the crescent moon ; 

Some shed a mild and silver beam 
Like Hesperus o’er the western sea ; 

Some dashed athwart with trains of tlamc, 
Liko worlds to death and ruin driven ; 

Some shone like suns, and as the chariot passed, 
Eclipsed all other light 

Spirit of Nature 1’here ! 

In this interminable wilderness 
Of worlds, at whose immensity 
Even soaring faucy staggers, 

Hore is thy fitting temple. 

Yet not the lightest leaf 
That quivers to the passing breeze 
Is less instinct with thee: 

Yet not the meanest worm 
That lurks in graves and fattens on the dead 
Less shares thy eternal breath. . 

Spirit of Nature ! thou ! 

Imperishable as this scene, 

Here is thy fitting temple ! 

II. 

v solitude hath ever led thy steps 
To tho wild ocean’s echoing shore. 

And thou host lingered there. 
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Until the sun’s broad orb 
Seemed resting on the burnished wave, 

Thou must have marked tho lines 
Of purple gold, that motionless 
Hung o’er the sinking sphere : 

Thou must have marked the billowy clouds 
Edged with intolerable radiancy, 

Towering like rocks of jet 
Crowned with a diamond wreath. 

And yet there is a moment, 

When the sun's highest point 
Poops like a star o'er ocean's western edge. 
When thoso for clouds of feathery gold, 
Shaded with deepest purple, glearu 
Like islands on a dark blue aea ; 

Then hoB thy fancy soared above the earth, 
And furled its wearied wing 
Within tho Fairy's fane. 

Yet not the golden islands 
Gleaming in yon flood of light, 

Nor tho feathery curtains 
Stretching o’er tho sun’s bright couch, 
Nor tho burnished ocean-waves, 

Paving that gorgeous dome, 

So fair, so wonderful a sight 
As Mab’s ethereal palaco could afford. 

Yet likest evening 8 vault, that fairy Hall ! 

As Heaven, low resting on the wave, it spread 
Its floors of flashing light, 

Its vast and azure dome, 

Its fertile golden islands 
Floating on a silver sea ; 

Whilst suns their mingling beamings darted 
Through clouds of circumambient darkness. 
And pearly battlements around 
Looked o’er the immense of Heaven. 

Tho magic car no longer moved. 

The Fairy and the Spirit 
Entered the Hall of Spells : 
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Those golden clouds 
That rolled in glittering billows 
Beneath the azure canopy. 

With the ethereal footsteps trembled not : 
The light aud crimson mists, 

Floating to Btrains of thrilling melody 
Through that unearthly dwelling. 
Yielded to every movement of the will. 

Upon their passive swell tho Spirit leaned, 
And, for the varied bliss that pressed around. 
Used not tho glorious privilege 
Of virtue and of wisdom. 

Spirit ! the Fairy said. 

And pointed to the gorgeous dome, 

This is a wonderous eight 
And mocks all human grandeur; 

But, were it virtues only meed, to dwell 
Iu a celestial palace, all resigned 
To pleasurable impnlsea, immured 
Within the prison of itself, the will 
Of changeless nature would bo unfulfilled. 

Learn to make others happy. Spirit, come 1 
This is thine high reward : — the past shall rise ; 
Thou shalt behold the present; I will teach 
The secrets ol the future. 

The Fairy aud tho Spirit 
Approached the overhanging battlement. — 
Below lay stretched the universe 3 
There, far as thu remotest lino 
That bounds imagination's flight. 

Countless aud unending orbs 
In mazy motion intermingled, 

Yet still fulfilled immutably 
Eternal Nature's law. 

Above, below, around 
The circling systems formed 
A wilderness of harmony ; 
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Each with undeviating aim, 

Iu eloquent silence, through the depths of space 
Pursued its wouderuus way. 

There was a little light 
That twinkled in the misty distance : 

None but a spirit's eye 
Might ken that rolling orb; 

None but a spirit's eye. 

And in nn other place 
But that celestial dwelling, might behold 
Each action of this earth's inhabitant! 

But matter, space and time, 

In those aerial mansions cease to act ; 

And all- prevailing wisdom, when it reaps 
The harvest of its excellence, o'erbounds 
Those obstacles, of which an earthly soul 
Fears to attempt the conquest 

The Fairy pointed to tho earth. 

The Spirit’s intellectual eye 
Its kindred beings recognisod. 

The thronging thousands, to a passing view, 

Seetned like an ant-hill's citizens. 

How wonderful 1 that even 
The passions, prejudices, interests. 

That sway the meanest being, the weak touch 
That moves the finest nerve. 

And in one human brain 
Causes the faintest thought, becomes a link 
In the great chain of nature. 

'■ Tho morning of the day of his death, he grew 
perceptibly better and took a stroll in his veranda ; 
but his effort was beyond his strength ; a relapse'" 
took place, and before evening his spirit passed 
away gently." That form which but a little before 
was animated with a soul which did honor to 
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Humanity lay stretched without a sense or feeling 
in it J That voice which had charmed thonaands now 
lay hushed in the sleep of death ! He died at 4 o'clock 
p. m. on the 25th day of February in the 40th year of 
hia age. 

It was a day of gloom at Augunshi; Dwarka 
nath had been bo much attached to his neighbour*, 
and they so proud of him. In fact, the nook of which 
the outside world had scarcely heard before, has 
since hia death becomo a classical *pot, — as the place 
of birth as well as of final rest of one of the most 

remarkable son* of India 

We cannot conceive how much we should feel, 

were it not lightened by the consideration that his 
death was a deliverance from a painful exiatenco 
considering what he had gone through for many 
months past, one cannot call it a cessation of life 
but the conclusion of a lingering death. '* Non erepta 
vita sed donata more esL” Ho expired, free from 
all pain, in a state of composure and tranquility which 
could hardly be expected from what he had so long 
suffered. May his spirit rise purified to a better and 
higher world to fulfil higher duties ! 



THE END. 




APPENDIX L 

Extract from the Hindoo Patriot under date the 

Snd March Ml 

* 

« Bengal'* brightest ornament has been matched 
away 1 After a painful struggle far months the Hon'ble 
Difarkanath Mitter has succumbed to the King of Terrors, 
To him death haa given relief but it has left a void in 
the country which we at present see no prospect of 
filling up adequately. He suffered from the cancer of 
the throat, which no medical skill could heal, and the ex- 
cruciating pains which nothing could assuage. Indeed, his 
suffering was so great that the very sight was painful. 
In sick-bed he had sympathizing visits from friends and 
admirers of all classes and creeds — the Viceroy himself 
through an Aidfrde-Camp, the Judges of the High Court, 
his colleagues and friends and other numerous friends 
personally enquiring of his health— this warm and uni- 
versal sympathy, coupled with his own fortitude of mind, 
carried him through for a long time in this sore trial, 
but at last his spirit sank, and he wished for a change 
of scene, which the Doctors thought might benefit his 
system. He loved to seo his native village near Ampta, 
the scene of his early days and associations, and thither 
he went, as the sequel showed, to lay his bones. His 
loss is mourned by an old mother, a young widow, three 
young children, one quite a boy, troop of friends and 
admirers and the nation at large. 

t • # # 

“But he soon after passed the pleadership examina-' 
tion, and on obtaining the usual diploma joined the lour 
of the late Sudder Court. He was looked upon with 
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florae coldneaa by tho then leaden of the bar, Imt ho 
was warmly taken up by tho hand by Babu Shumbhu 
Nath Pundit, tho then Junior Government Picador, and 
afterwards hie lameuted predecessor on the Bench. But 
a man of sterling worth at he was, he did not long piue 
away in the cold shade of negleot. The eon of his fortune 
roae with the opening of the High Court. He then came 
in contact with minds which at once appreciated him. 
Sir Barn os Peacock was the first to recognise bis rare 
talcnta and abilities. That eminent lawyer was ao much 
struck with the grasp of mind, thorough mastery of 
general principles of law and Indian Regulations and 
Act* and forensic ability exhibited by this legal practi- 
tioner that he at onco accorded him hia powerful support ; 
and the other Judges of the Court, Barrister and Civilian, 
were not slow to mark their appreciation of his worth 
and character. Dworkanath became as it were a general 
favorite. Apart from his general abilities ho was pre- 
eminently distinguished by h:s thorough honesty and 
unflinching independence. Ho and few of his co-adjutors, 
who had joined the bar with him, raised at onco its tone 
and character. Hitherto the legal profession ants shun- 
ned by the educated native, because it was considered 
synonymous with an immoral practice. Not that there 
were not ablo and honorable men among tho old practi 
tinners, for some of them were the pride of their country, 
but the general character of the bar as a matter of fact 
did not stand high in public estimation. Whether it was 
owing to tho depressing influence of the old Suddcr or 
-vthe absence of English education and consequently of 
those high principles of self-respect and professional honor, 
which that education fosters, among the old Vakeels, 
it is not necessary to enquire. Suffice It to say that 
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the advent of the new Pleaders marked a new era in 
the History of the native bar, and at the head of this 
young baud stood Babu Dwarkauath Mittcr. The success 
and ihfluenco which the new men acquired encouraged 
other educated native gentlemen to follow the legal pro- 
fession, to much so that it has now become with the 
educated classes of our countrymen tho most favorite 
of independent occupation. The moral influence of their 
success has gone far and wide. There is scarcely one 
important district in tho country, which does not number 
at least half-a-doxon educated Pleader* in tho Local 
Courts. This healthy change was chiefly brought about 
by tho early labour* of Bobu Pwarkanatb Mittcr and his 
compeers. Asa pleader he had many good qualities to 
recommend him. Ho was patient, and would not open a 
case without bringing within his kon tho four corners of it ; 
ho was quick-sighted and could at a glance catch its salient 
points ; he was remarkably clear and clever in making a 
statement, and generally carried tho Court with him by 
h;s impressive exposition of facts ; he was gifted with 
oratorical powers, and not nnfrequently succeeded in 
making effective appeals to the feeling* of the Judge*; 
be was courageous, and never shrunk from his duty 
however ably he might be opposed on the other side ; ho 
contested with leading Barristers with a freedom and 
case which challenged their admiration ; and above all 
he was thoroughly honest and independent, ho would never 
stoop to take an unfair advantage of an opponent, nor 
would he give up a single point which he considered essen- 
tial to a fair elucidation of his clients' case, however galliq^ 
his firmness and independence might be to the Judge 
he addrrased. We could cite many s passage in this 
brilliant chapter of his life, which reflected groat credit 
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upon Lira, hut by far the moat memorable one van hie 
seven days’ argument in the Great Rent Case of 1865 
before all the Judges of the High Court which brought 
all the armoury of hi* knowledgn of Political Economy, 
English Law of Landlord and Tenant, Indian Rent Law 
and local custom to bear upon the vitally important 
question at issue. Day after day he rose at 1 1 A.M., and 
continued till 5 and some times 6 p.m., though exhausted 
in physical power, still unexhausted in argument* and 
resources. In that case ho was opposed in opinion to 
the leading mind of the Court, was as a matter of course 
by a brisk fire of interrogatories by the Chief J usiicc, 
but there was a pleasure to witness the skill and ability 
with which this young Nerval fenced with the Veteran. 
Ho officiated for a short time as Junior Government 
Pleader, and on the death of bis friend and compatriot 
the lion'blc Shumbhanath Pundit, another ornament of 
the Bar and Bench of the High Court, he was appointed 
his successor. Ho took his scat on the Bench of tho 
High Court in Juno 1867, and thus held his office for 
nearly seven years. By this appointment ho was a loser in 
a pecuniary point of view, for it was bcliorod that ho 
was then making much more than Rs. 50,000 per annum. 
But his elevation to tho Bench for the second time vindi- 
cated the claims to and fitness of the educated natives 
for the highest office in the state. The unanimous testi- 
mony bomo by the Judges of the High Court, the Govern- 
ment and the Public at large to the ability and efficiency 
of the late Hon'ble Shumbhunath Pundit had confirmed 
ihe wisdom of Parliament in opening the bemh of the 
Highest Tribunal of the land to the children of tho soil, 
but Babu Dwarkanath Mitter was destined to shed still 
greater lustre upon the native character. The exchange 
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of place from tho Bar to tho Bench brought him now 
responsibility which lie discharged most conscientiously, 
thoroughly and efficiently. Indeed, we have hod tho 
most flattering testimony to his judical abilities from somo 
of the leading Barrister* of this city. One of them a 
severe critic, and very cluirry of praise, more than onco 
described him beforo us as genius. Himself an eminent 
jurist, he often wondered how Dwarkanath without possess- 
ing that hard professional training which English Lawyer* 
receive, could grapplo so successfully with the principles of 
law and jurisprudence and meet so triumphantly tho 
English Lawyer on his own ground. Calm, patient, ao quiet 
and firm, ho made a model Judge, and was respected allka 
by the Bench and tho Bar. Sir Barnes Peacock almost 
doted upon him. He was in the hey-day of his youth, 
only 41 years of age, — hut he was rospecUd aliko by tho 
old and young for hit abilities and independence. Tho 
WMjf Reporter contains many valuable and luminous 
judgments he delivered from time to time within the lost 
seven years, and as it would be soon he not unfrequently 
differed from his brother Judges, but alrnoBt invariably 
his judgments woro confirmed by tho Privy Council. 
Almost his last days on tho Bench were occupied with 
the trial of the appeal by a Full Bench of tho Great TJn- 



chastity Case, in which ho delivered a Jugmcnt, which 
has been the theme of his countrymen's admiration 



through tho length and breadth of tho land. Although 
occupying tho highest official rank among his country- i 
men Dwarkanath knew no pride or vanity ; he was erimplo : 
ns child and carried hia heart on hia sleeve*. It was to. 



be regretted that he did not mix in public movements, 



latterly he could not do bo by reason of his position as a 
Judge, but he took a warm interest in public questions 
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anil was ft vigorous thinker. Ho vm Comtiat by faith and 
ho once ably expounded tho Religion of Humanity in 
an after dinner speech at Sir Baruei renew* V lie 
knew French ftixl derived great pleasure from his French 
studies. Ho took a deep interest in the late FrftnCO-Prun 
•ion war, nnd warmly sympathized with that bravo and 
romantic nntion, the French. Ho bated oppression, and 
in his judgment from tho llench, be always espoused tho 
cause of the poor and the weak. An advocate of law 
and order ho was fearless in exposing and reprobating 
tho abases nnd caprices of power. Ho it waa who first 
unmasked tho evils of Personal Government in tho now 
notorious Mokla Caso ; though it was said that the bold 
onset he commenced and which was manfully followed 
by Justices Kemp and Phear brought upon him thunders 
from tho Belvedere in ft confidential oommunicatiun 
to the Governor-General, to much to that it was believed 
that should an opportunity oocur Sir George Campbell 
Tor ono would not recommend again tbo appointment of n 
Native Judge to tho High Coart. But lot that pass. A 
num of strong feeling* be never hesitatod in private con- 
versation in expressing in strong language Lis opuuous 
about person* and thing*. A man of the poop l o he was 
also their champion, though bis championship did not un- 
fortunately receive public expressions. He was a voraci- 
ous reader, but was a very reluctant writer, and the only 
literary contribution he made were the articles on Analyti- 
[cal Geometry in Mookrrjt.Jt Jlagurint. Hr was also a 
lover of Science and devoted a considerable portion of his 
*timc to the study of scientific works. For sometimes ho 
regulurly attended Father Lafont’s Science Lectures at St. 
Xavier's College. He marked hi* appreciation cf Science by 
subscribing tho muniticteut sum of 4000 to Dr. Sircar's 
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projected Science Association, lie was a man of open* 
Lauded charity, and persons In actual distress seldom uj»- 
pealed to him In rain. Though placed so high in the 
social ladder, he was the same unaffected friend to his class- 
mates and couip&triota. Frank and unassuming, though 
somewhat reserved to strangers, ho was liked and loved liy 
all who knew him intimately." 

“ Such was the man whose loss the notion mourns 
to-day. He waa unrivalled in his department; indeed 
there h no other native in the whole Indian Peninsula, 
who con adequately fill liia place. As we have had of 
late occasion to say more than onco there is a blight 
upou Bengal. With her best men snatched away by 
death, and hor children desolated by fever and fatnino tho 
prospect before hor is sad, — very sad. May Ucavon help 
hor:" 




Extract from the Indian Mirror under dale 
the Id March 187 £ 

Bengal hft3 lost one of bqr most noted sons. Never 
within our recollection has she guttered a loss equal in 
extent and magnitude to the one sustained by the death 
of the Hou'blo Dwarkanath Mitter. Every section of the 
community, we make bold to Bay, will tako tbo mourn- 
ful event lu the light of a grave calamity. To his owu 
immediate circle of relatives, friend* and admirers his 
death will be au irreparable loss ; tho educated community 
has loot a brilliant ornament ; tho High Court one of it* 
most distinguished Judges; and tho oountry an able 
and eminent representative. The public mind was fully 
prepared for some timo for this melancholy occurrence. 
Yet throughout the period of throe mouths during which 
ho waa ailing, it was led * to hopo against every hopo 
that by soido mysterious dispensation of Providence he 
might rally and reoccupy the seat in the High Court which 
he alone of all natives was fitted to fill That hopo was 
not allowed to be fulfilled. It becomes our painful duty 
to take a cursory view of his life.’ 1 

Intelligence of the death of Justice Dwarkanath 
Mitter having been received in Calcutta during the 
Mohurum holidays, tho Hon’ble Sir Couch Knight, 
tho Chief Justice and the other Judges of the Iligh 
Court, on the re-opening of tho Court on Monday the 
2nd of March 1S74 took their seats on tho 1st Bench 
Hall where the Bar of the Appellate and Original 
Sides of the Court were assembled. Mr. Justice 
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Jackson, on behalf of the Court, addressed the Bar su 
follows : — 

“Mr. Standing Counsel and Senior Government 
Pleader,— By deulro of tho Chief J uatiee, I have to express, 
in the name of tho Judges of this Court, their sense of tho 
loss which the Judges and the public servio* have sustained 
by the untimely death of Mr. Justice Dwarkanath MiUtr. 
The reason why I have undertaken this duty is, that I Ain 
not only ono of those who had tho longest acquaintance 
with our lamented Colleague, but also tho latest of the 
J.udgct of the Court who had the honor and the satis- 
faction of being associated with him in tho discharge 
of our public duty. These occasions of deploring tho 
loss of departed colleagues, which aro becoming sadly 
frequent, have a peculiar and painful significance for my 
.brother Kemp and myself, seeing that during the space of 
11£ years, or aiuoo tho 1st of July 1S<53, wo have wit- 
nessed the death or retirement of no lesa than 21 occupants 
of this Bench, of whom ten have been removed by death, 
and 11 by retirement, three of the former being native 
gentlemen who had Wn selected, and most worthily 
selected, from among the Native Bar, to toko their places 
on tho Bench. Thcso three distinguished persona have 
all paid tho debt of nature at a comparatively early age — 
tho latest of them, also the most eminent, liabu Dwarfca 
noth Mittor dying curliest of all, for ho was only 
years of age. I would wish first to speck of our lamen- 
ted colleague in tho character which has tho moat inter- 
cat for those whom 1 ace before me, I mean his character 
as a pleader of the High Court Babu Dvrarkanath Mi t ter 
made his place early amongst the leading practitioners of 
this Court; that he should have demo so, is easily 
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understood as he was riel* in the endowments which go to 
make up tho successful advocate. 

If we add to groat natural ability, varied learning, — 
if we add to learning hi-s unsullied integrity, in the pos- 
session of these great qualities, I do not hesitate to say 
that Bi&bu Dwarkonath Milter was undoubtedly the first 
of tho many able wen who have adorned the Native Bor 
in Calcutta. Having been admitted a pleader of the late 
Sudder Court in 1856, and having been subsequently enroll- 
ed as a Vakeel cf tho High Court, Baba Dworkanath 
Mittcr waa qualified under the High Court's Act, for a 
•cot on tho Ben:h at tire time when we were deprived by 
death of our lamented colleague, Mr. Justice Bhumbhoo 
Nath Pundit, and I may say that ho was chosen almost by 
acclamation to fill tho place of that lamented J udge. Then 
began that closer intimacy and association which takes 
placo betweou those united in a common duty, and which 
continued with great advantage to us, for G$ years down 
to the present time. Babn Dwmriranatfa Hitter’s career and 
conduct os a J udge, if 1 may venture so to say, amply 
justified the choice of Her Majesty's Government and tho 
expectations entertained of him. His extensive acquire- 
mcuU, varied learning and rapid perception, hiB keen 
discrimination, his retentive memory, his clear good sense 
and his instinctive love of justice— all made him a moat 
valuable colleague, and one with whom it was a real 
pleasure to share the labours of the Bench. Amongst 
his more brilliant, though less important qualities, was 
his surprising command of the English Innguago; tho 
readiness precision and force with which he used that 
language arc not common even among those who spook 
it as their mother-tongue, and were the theme of constant 
admiration. One fact I feel bound to state which is very 
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material to be known, and which I think does great honor 
to my departed colleague* Thooe who hear m« are aware 
that the appointment to certain offices has for sonic time 
rested mainly in my hands ; during a great part of thut 
time my association with Mr. Justice Mitter was close and 
almost daily, and although ho must have had many 
acquaintances probably some friends, ami possibly relations 
and connections amongst tho persons who wero either 
candidates for thoso appointments or interested in the 
distributions of that patronage, I declare that during all 
that time, never so much os once did he attempt to influence 
xny judgment in the appointment or promotion of any 
single member of the Subordinate Judicial Service. Only 
one instance, can I call to my mi nd, in which the nuino 
of a single individual was mentioned to me by Mr. Justice 
Hitter, and that was to suggest the grant of a very tri- 
fling boon to a deserving public servant I may add 
never was there a man whose performance of his public 
duty and who** official conduct was lees tinctured by class 
feehngs, sectarian influences, or social prejudices than our 
lamented colleague. 

It must not be forgotten that the man who achieved 
this eminent position, this rom&rkublo success, was 
emphatically a self-made man — for beyond this, that being 
n Koolin Kyr*t, and so in native estimation regarded 
us respectable or gentleman by caste, he began life with- 
out any derived advantages whatever. Bom in an obscuro 
villag© in the District of Hooghly, and the son of n com- 
paratively poor man who cxerciaed the unhonorrd voca- 
tion uf a A lookkar, he won his way entirely by tho force # 
of his own ability and of his own admirable disposition. 
In those days at tho time when Babu Dwarkanath 
Hitter was young, it was always op«n to a lad of 
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conspicuous talents to m nkc kin way in the world by the aid 
of those scholarships which hare boon crcatod by a wise 
and liberal Government for the encouragement of excep- 
tional ability and conduct. Ikbu Dwarkanath Mittcr 
wHcd that opportunity, and by his brilliant career first 
in the Hoqghly Branch School, then in the llooghly Col- 
lege, and afterwords in the Presidency College Law Claw, 
ho laid the foundation of his reputation and secured fur 
himself the success which he achieved in uPter-life. 
His success was, I may say, ensured from the rcry day 
ho joined the Bor of the late Suddcr Court, for in the 
Suddcr reports as early aa 18fi7, we find the name of 
Baku Dwarkanath Slitter appearing in frequent eases as 
one of the Vakeels engaged cither on one side or the other. 

I have only to add, Gentlemen, as regards my deceased 
colleague's private character, that It was only a fitting 
complement of his public character. HU amiability, hia 
generosity, and independence of character were known 
to every body, and thut very quality which perhaps mar- 
red to some extent his completeness as a Judge, I mean 
the great earnestness and almost vehemence of his oonvio- 
tions, only added to the charm of his character in private 
life. He had that eagerness which proceeds from Btrong 
convictions joined with perfect frankness and fearlessness 
of character. 

It is pleasing to know that more than one field of 
honorable ambition is open to able and deserving natives, 
and that this Bhould be so, as long as men constituted 
iiko Dwarkanath Mitt or can be found, is in every way 
to bo desired.” 

In the absence of the Advocate-General Mr. Ken- 
nedy. Standing Counsel, spoke on behalf of the 
English Bar. He said 
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“I know enough personally, and I know still more 
from tho general reputation in which Mr. Justice Mi; ter 
was held by the whole of tho profession, to feel and express 
the loss which tho Bench and the Bar have here sustained 
—a loss which I may almost call irreparable. Kvcrry word 
which has fallen from the learned Judge who has addres- 
sed us, moots with the fullest echo in tho heart of every 
member of my profession. No Judge inspired us with 
more confidence for a high intellect, for non# bad wo 
a higher respect, and there are few indeed, if any, who, 
we felt more certain, would take the most aocurate, and 
at the same time, widest view of every question that vu 
placed before him for docision. Of course there is one 
great advantage which he possessed In his knowledge of the 
language aud habits of the peoplo of this Peninsula, which 
other Judges could hardly possess. It is, I feel, a loss not 
only to the Bench, and not only to the suitorB in this 
Court, but it is a loss to the oommutiity which, I fear, 
cannot 1>S supplied." 

Mr. R T. Allan, the Senior Ploader of tho Vakeel 
Bar addressed the Court on behalf of the Vakeels 
thus: — 

41 1 understand, My Lords, that Babu Dwarkawith 
Mittcr was educated at the Hoogbly College, where ho 
exhibited that great diligenoe and ability which served 
to advance him, afterwards so rapidly, in his career as an 
Advocate and Pleader of this Court. His qualifications 
as a Judge are well known to several of your Lordships, 
and have over and over again been eulogised by some of 
the learned Judges who have retired from the Court, 
and I especially might mention by the late Chief Justice, 
Sir Baiuca Peacock. His qualifications shone with a 
23 
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lustre os occasion required the display ; and I think one 
and all will admit that the more difficult the caeo vu, 
and the greater the legal difficulties which had to bo 
encountered, the greater also were the effort*, industry, 
tutd talents which the late J udge displayed in the elucida- 
tion and determination o! the case in question. 

The learned Judge, Mr. Justice L. S, Jackson, lias so 
graphically and feelingly referred to both his private and 
public virtues that very little indeed remains for me to say, 
but at the same time it would not beoome me, as speaking 
on beluilf of the Appellate liar, and 1 would not be doing 
justice to the foclinga of those around mo who were Lis 
intimate friends, if 1 omitted to moke one or two allusions 
to his private character. That ho was devoid of ail pride, 
no ono who wus acquainted with him would fail to ac- 
knowledge, but in addition to that, it is not known how 
great was his philanthropy and his generosity to the 
poor. In his native village ho established a dispensary, 
which he maintained at hia own cost for a considerable 
period of time, and knowing the value and importance of 
education, he set apart a house of his own in which wore 
lodged poor students, young men who hod not the means 
of educat ing or supporting themselves, and he defrayed 
their expenses both of education and living out of his 
own pocket. These circumstances wore not known up to 
his death except perhaps to his most intimate friends, 
and it was only from inquiry amongst those Ultimate friends 
that I became acquainted with the facts stated. But in 
addition to his public character as a Judge and an Advo- 
cate of the High Court, there is another aspect from which 
his life and character may be viewed, and which it fami- 
liar to many around mo who were hia intimato friends 
— I mean his geniality and sociality. HU memory in 
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regard to these qualities will be remembered for long year* 
to come. 

I think I cannot conclude the few words I hare 
expressed better than by referring to that which I think 
he would regard aa a suitable description of his Own career, 
for although generous, kind, and affable to Eumpmu!* 
a a well as to his o* n countrymen, there is no doubt that 
his affections strongly tended, and naturally tended, to 
those of his own class ; and I think the following linos 
would form a suitable epitaph, and such as he would him- 
self hare approved— 

Be my epitaph writ on my country’s mind, 

44 He served his country, and ho loved his kind.'’ 




Report of the Public Meeting in Honor of the 
late Justice Dtuarkanath Hitter. 

At a public meeting convened by the Sheriff of 
Calcutta at the Town Hall on Wednesday the 27th 
May 1874, to adopt measures for perpetuating tho 
memory of the Honorable the late Justice Dwarka 
nath Mittcr, Mr. Manickjee Rustomjee the Sheriff, 
in opening the meeting, read tho following requisition 
nud advertisement convening the meeting. 

To 

THE SHERIFF OF CALCUTTA. 

Sm, 

We tho undersigned inhabitants of Calcutta and 
its subrubs, request that you will bo so good as to convene 
a Public Mooting at the Towu Hall oti an early dato, to 
tako into consideration the measures to be adopted for 
perpetuating tho memory of tho lato Uonhle Dwarkanatli 
Mitter. 

Wo hare tho honor to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

Obhoy Chum Goho. 

Dwurxa Nath Dutt. 

Sree Nath Roy. 

Haro Chund Seal. 

Peary Mohun Banerjoe. 
Sreaa Chundor Daas. 

Mohun Lall Mittra. 

Peary Chum Sircar. 

Iraera Chundra Shaniit. 
Kristo Daas Paul. 
Aushootoah Dhur. 

G. C. Paul. 



Ramanaih Tagore, 
JoUindro Mohuu Tagore. 
T>cguuiber Mittcr. 
Komul Krishna. 
Narcndra Krishna. 

Raj i! nil ra Narain Deb. 
Orish Chunder Singh. 
Jodo Lull Mu) lick. 
Soobhul Data Mullick. 
Peary Chand Mitter. 
Rajcudro Mullick. 
Debcndro Mullick. 
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Kisaen Mohun Mullick. 

1 leers Loll Sea). 

Nogeudra Chunder Ghose. 
Sagore Dutt* 

Damoodur Daas Burmano. 
Madhub Chunder Sam. 
Dwarkanath Mullick. 
Praaanaknraara Surradhikari. 
Tarinsy Chum Banerjeo. 

It T. Allan. 

Unodapmsad Banrijco, 
Mohendro Lai] Sircar. 

Jog«sh Chunder Dutta. 
Sambhu Chunder Mookho- 
padhya, 

MooraJly Dhur Sen. 

J. Pitt Kennedy. 



Charles Piffard. 

H. A. Adkfa. 

W. M. Bourke. 

W. M. Jackson. 

Gasper Gregory. 

W. C. Bonnerjee. 

M. P. G super. 

Ameer Ally. 

G. S. Fagan. 

J aiiiea 11. A Branson. 

F. J. Ferguaaion. 

G. H. P. Evans. 

M. Rustomjee. 

0. M. Rustomjee. 

H. M. Kustomjee. 

J ugodanund Mookerjee and 
BCTcral others. 



Ho then said 

Gentlemen, — You will not like me to detain you with 
any observations of mine on the present occasion. The 
lamented deceased, though a Bengalee by birth, was one 
in whom all Iudians took pride, and I feel a melancholy 
pleasure in haring had an opportunity in convening this 
meeting to do honor to his memory. I will now declare 
tho mooting open, and invito the HonTile Mr. Justioe 
Kemp to take tho chair. 



The Hon'ble Justice Romeeh Chunder Mitter 
seconded the proposition. 

Tho Hon'ble Mr. Justice Kemp said : — 
Gentlemen, — I have been requested, as the Senior 
Puisne Judge of the High Court, to preside over this meet- 
ing. I regret to observe that the meeting is not so nu- 
merously attended as I should have expected. I see that 
the Nativd Bar is very well represented here, but I misa 
many faces that I expected to see in on assembly that 
has met together to do honor to the memory* of my late 
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lamented colleague. Two letters have been placed in my 
bauds from gentlemen, who being unable to attend, have 
excused their absenoe. One is addressed to the Sheriff 
of Calcutta, by the Rajah Uom&nath Tagore, and it runs 
as follows : — 

11 Calcutta, 27th May, 1674. 

44 My Dcab MA&rnxjKB, — In couscqucnce of the weather, 
I am sorry, that I am unablo to attend the meeting you 
have convened in honor of the late Justice Dwarkauath 
Milter. I heartily sympathize with the object of the 
meeting, and if my health had permitted, I would have 
gladly attended and taken a part in it I shall thauk you 
if you will kindly announce this to the meeting. 

Possessed of ram intellectual gifts, generous instinct, 
and high character, Dwarkanatli was ouo of whom nil 
class ea of the native community were equally proud, and 
in honoring his memory, we are discharging a public duty. 

Yours tc., 

Komanatu Taoouk. 

To M&nickjee Rustomjee, Esq. 

Sheriff of Calcutta.” 

The other letter is from the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Louis 
Jackson; who excuses his abtsonco on account of indisposi- 
tion, bat wbo states that the movement has his entire 
sympathy, and accords hU consent to bis name being 
placed on the committee. 

Gentlemen, — You will be addressed to-day by several 
gentlemen, who were more intimate with our lute lamen- 
ted friend than I can boast of having been. They wall 
inform you for what purpose we have met to-day. Three 
propositions will be submitted to your consideration. (The 
Hon’ble President here read out the three resolutions.) 
I am indebted to Baboo Annoda Prosad Baneijee for a 
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few particular*! of the early life and education of oar 
lamented friend- Dwarkanath Mittcr was tike son of 
Buboo Hurro Chander Mictcr, resident of a small town 
in the district of Hoogly. In his earlier years he waa 
educated in the Hoogly Brunch School, leaving which, 
after a few years, ho went up to the Hoogly College, and 
there obtainod the senior scholarship. He held tho senior 
scholarship for Hix years, and haring attended the law 
lecture®, in 185G he successfully passed os a Pleader. 
He cntcrod the Bar of the late Suddcr Court, where ho 
distinguished himself as an Advocate of great ability, and 
soon camo to be at the head of his profession. Not long 
after, on tho death of tho Ilon’ble Shumbboonauth Pundit, 
he succeeded him as Judgo of the High Court, wbiob peti- 
tion, however, he enjoyed for a very short time, arid died 
on the 25th February 1874, at the early ago of 39 years. 

Our beloved colleague did not enjoy long life ; his 
was not an honored old age ; his was not a peaceful death ; 
he passed away from this world after suffering much 
agony — and I trust that his memory remains embalmed 
in the afTocticns of his countrymen. (Cheers). Dwarka 
nath Witter was a man who owed nothing to adventitious 
circumstances of birth. He was a self-made man. II is 
father, I believe, was a poor man. He had to trust to 
his own exertions, and how he rose in life, all of you know. 
He rose step by step, to portions of trust, of respect, 
and power ; and in the midst of all this ho bore a simple 
and unsophisticated heart. Gentlemen, as an Advocate 
the late Hon'blc Dwarkanath Mi t ter ranks tho first among- 
st the Native Bar. In my opinion ho was superior as an 
Advocate, than as a Judge. As an Advocate he was fear- ' 
loss, independent and always ready to support the cause 
gf the poor — many times, I know, from my own experience 
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without a fee. (Cheer*). At a Judge— and I speak with 
affection and respect to hit memory — his only fault (and 
who amongst os is without faults) was, that he was too 
impulsive. He lacked what I oooaider a great gift in a 
Judge, and that is, impassiveneas on tho Bench. Ho waa 
somewhat apt to take a case prematurely Into his own 
hands ; but when we consider the learned judgments ho 
delivered from time to time — when wo oall to rroollection 
that so great a lawyer as Sir Barnes Peacock differed from 
him with diffidence — when wo remember that his judg- 
ments in tho High Court on points of Hindu Law were 
accepted as remarkably correct — the little errors which 
arose from impulsiveness, and which I can only attribute 
U> his being so long an Advocate, will bo forgotten, and 
every body will remember what an eminent, and just, and 
great Judge he was. I now leave to other gcntlomcn tbo 
duty of proposing the different resolutions, I only wish 
to add that 1 hope that the form, that tho subscription 
will take, will be such that the whole people of the country 
will contribute; that it will not bo only that a few 
Rajahs and wealthy nativos will put down a few thousand 
rupees ; but that the poor will also put down their mite. 
If this is done, it will be grateful to lus family ; and I 
have no doubt it will be gratifying to yourselves to have 
a subscription in whioh all can join, to have, as it woro 
a national subscription. (Cheers). 

Mr. Montriou said that ho had been entrusted with 
tho first resolution, which waa •* That this meeting deeply 
laments tho untimely death of tho Honorable the late Jus- 
tice Dwarkanath Mitter, in whom the country has lost an 
able, upright, and independent Judge, a man of high intellec- 
tual eminence, and a generous and benevolent member of 
society.” He said that the friend and fellow-citizen whoso 
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loss they deplored, and whose memory they hid met to reve- 
rence and perjietuatc, hod, in tho short compass at a very 
bnof life, by his acts, by hia charcter, by his attainments, 
by his goodneas, and by the greatness of his life earned tin* 
gratitude and admiration of all,— not only of ail now 
present, but also of thousands of his countrymen. ITo 
had cot died in the fulness o! his years, but was snatched 
away in the prime of manhood. He was in the heyday of 
ambition and hope ; his friends and all who knew him, 
looked forward to a splendid future for such a life os his. 
But he was cut off in tho midst of hia career ; and it was 
only the other day he (Mr. Montriou) learnt that the diro 
disease which struck him down hod been lurking In bU sys- 
tem for long years. Little did they think when they listened 
to his voioe from tho Bench, and even probably before?, 
when they heard it at the Bar, that oven then 14 there was 
a little rill within tho Into that by and by would make its 
music mute, and ever widening, slowly silcnco all.'* 

His personal knowledge of Dwarkanath Mitfcer was 
little else than was furnished by tho opportunities of 
their common profession. Well did he (Mr. Montriou) 
recollect tho period when he joined the Sudder Bar — well 
did h<$ rcoolleot the admiration expressed in privato by 
Judges of his abilities ; and he especially recalled tho 
remarks of Mr. Abercrombie Dick respecting the accuracy 
and force of his logic. When engaged in tho forensic 
arena, whether Dwarkanath was with him or againat 
him, the speaker well remembered, how his seal, hia 
conspicuous ability, and honost pleading challenged 
the admiration of all and especially his own admiration. 
(Cheers). Those years of advocacy were his initiation to 
the position which he at loat attained. He was then on 
the threshold of that eminence to which he was boro^and 
21 
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which wa3 to come, — that position in which eventually he 
had passed through a abort but brilliant career. With 
all deference Lo what they had beard from their Chairman 
respecting Dwarkauath's qualities as a Judge, he would say 
that the position of Judge was that which best became 
him, and few, indeed, who had opportunities of seeing 
him on the Dench but would bear witness to that fact. He 
could not dwell long on the days of Dwarknnath** boy- 
hood — on the struggles or the triumphs of his youth — on 
his private act* of bonovolonoe— on those rare intellectual 
tastes which occupied his leisure hour*. The speaker 
would be followed by thoso who could speak of all Litis 
from personal knowledge and private intimacy. Ho shed 
brightness and comfort wherever he wont, and earnestly 
laboured to diffuse the blessings of education and of health. 
He would make one observation as an Englishman and an 
alien — for Englishmen were alien*, and it was useless to 
protend they were not,— Dwarkaavafch Mitter possessed all 
the characteristic virtue* of an Englishman, not of an 
Englishman merely, but also of a Christian. It was an 
Englishman's boast to posses* candour, courage and gene- 
rosity. Such were indeed, the loading trait* of Dwarka 
nalh Mitter's character. Who could say that he was not 
©pen, candid, and sincere t Hia moral courage in the path 
of duty had already been alluded to by the Chairman. 
He was generous to a fault, that was why he had not 
died a rich man. In short, he displayed the virtue* of a 
Christian gentleman, and although not of that creed of 
which he (Mr. Montriou) was an unworthy professor, he 
practised that good-will and benevolence which was taught 
by it — he was th err fore in an exceptional degrvo worthy 
of being admired by all Englishmen. When he (Mr. Mon- 
triou) epokc of his qualities m a Judgr, he fdt he had 
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very difficult ground to tmd upon. But lie should not 
be doing his duty were he to be silent. No Government 
or Administration or Representative Power rencmbled the 
oifioe of a Judge. A Judge represented an ideal, an un- 
attainable one, — they could uever hope to have a perfect 
judge. Ho would remark, that the beat judges of Judges 
were not eo-judges seated side by sido— but the public 
were. The suitors could say candidly and well, why they 
valued a particular Judge, and what were their objections 
to another. Few, indeed, if any, were the objocUona raised 
against Justice Dwarkanath Muter. He saw around him 
Advocates, English and Native, and he would ask them if 
they ever heard the slightest objections to a coso being 
brought before Justice Dwarkanath Mitter. Was ever any 
one dissatisfied with Dwarkanath's decisions! Was over 
any one disappointed in him ! He thought not. That 
being so, there was something remarkable and worthy of 
admiration in him as a J udge. He was possessed of high 
intellectual gifts, but ho was honored not fur those alone, 
but for that unswerving rectitude of character which was 
a natural endowment, and which marked him for that 
peculiar office, to tho standard of which he certainly came 
up as ever mortal being could. He (Mr. Montriou) would 
nut detain tho mooting with further remark but would 
move the resolution which stood in his name. (Applause). 

Moharajah Sir Jotendro Mohun Tagore, K.C.&L, in 
seconding the resolution, said: — 

Gentlemen, — I have been requested to second tho reso- 
lution which has been just now so ably moved by tho 
learned speaker. Although I feel considerable diffidence in 
addressing a public assembly, I have readily oompliod with' 
tho request— and what Bengalee could have heart to 
decline taking a part in this days proceedings ; for wo 
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arc met here to honor the memory of one, in whom every 
Bengalee fccla an honest pride, and whose loss every 
Bengalee ninocrely mourna. Gifted with rare mental 
faculties, Dwarkanath used hi* opportunities to develop© 
those faculties in a high degree ; indeed, he was a bright 
apecimen of what English education could do for a Bcngalco 
mind, to which nature hod boon kind and bountiful. 
Dwarkanath did not lay claim to an aristocratic pedigree, 
but this was tho intelloctuul wealth which had raised him to 
n pre-eminent position, — a position which no material 
wealth or adventitious rank could give. He waa emphati- 
cally a utf-made man ; not the faiored child of fortune, 
but the favored child of nature. Whether at tho Bar, 
or at the Bench, we all know how he had distinguished 
him*df by hia independence, ability, and judicial acumen ; 
but I need not detain you by repeating what has been so 
eloquently said by tho learned speaker who preceded me. 
To his high abilities, Dwarkanath joined the Hindu charac- 
teristics of hospitality and charity ; and withal ho hod a 
simplicity of manner which won for him the loro of all 
who knew him, and made him the ornament of tho com- 
munity to which he belonged. Unfortunately for Bengal, 
she has not many such sons whom she can fondly look 
up to, and it is therefore tho more deeply to bo deplored 
that Dwarkanath has been cut off by tho cruel hand of 
death in the heyday of hn youth and rigor, and in tho 
very midst of his brilliant career. When History's Mu so 
will record tho memorial of this ill fated country, she will 
tenderly dwell on Dwarkanath'* name, and with a wuile 
and a tear, will she note that a life so bright was yet bo 
'brief 1 

Baboo Kali Mohan Das had great pleasure in support- 
ing the Resolution. He had bocn acquainted with the 
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deceased Judge since I860, and the result of bis experience 
warranted him in saying that Dwarkanath Slitter was one 
of the best gifts of Providence to this world, lie won 
born in humble position and had to Oomplcto his education 
amongst many difficulties, and ho (the speaker) did uot 
know of any other man who had risen to such a position 
by means of bis own intellect To the natives, the loss 
of Dwarkanath Slitter was not only the loss of an able 
Judge, but the loo* of ti man who had established their 
claim to that position which he ao worthily filled. His 
private generosity was shown in the establishment of 
a school and a dispensary, both of which wero supported 
entirely by him. Ab a Judge his qualities might be 
judged when so great a lawyer as Sir Barnes Peacock de- 
clared that he changed his views of a subject after hearing 
what fell from the lips of Dwarkanath Mi tier. On an- 
other occasion his judgmeut on a point of Hindu Law 
anticipated that of tho Privy Council. He hud been a 
Judge for a few years only, and during that time he hud 
been the udmiratiou of all. 

The Resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr. Pitt-Kennedy said that he had been privileged to 
move the second Resolution which was “that in the opi- 
nion of this Meeting it is desirablo that a suitable memo- 
rial be raised to the memory and honor of the late Justice 
Dwarkanath Mittcr.” It afforded him an opportunity of 
expressing that feeling of respect — he might almost *ajt 
of veneration, which he entertained for HonoraLle Justice 
Dwarkanath Mitter. It had been his (Mr. Kennedy's) 
misfortune that he had not had the same opportunities 
as the previous speakers had of becoming acquainted with 
tho private-: character of the deceased Judge. He knew 
him only in his public capacity as a Judge, and bad 
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occasion idly met him in society. But he had always teen 
impressed with the great talents, and the high moral 
characteristic* of Dwarkanath Mitter, and he would now 
aak them whether they did not think it necessary to raise 
a memorial to him. Their presence there was sufficient 
to prove the anxiety of his fellow-citizens to do tenor 
to his memory. They wore not to say just now what the 
memorial would be ; for that would be docided afterwards 
by the committee. Whilst thcee present there lived, the 
memory of Dwarkanath Mitter was not likely to perish, 
bat would it not be bright for the ooming generation to 
have a memorial of him 1 W ould it not be a beacon in 
the path of poor and struggling youths if there was 
amongst them something to point and say — “ here was a 
poor struggling boy who was like yourself, and who raised 
himself to the highest position in the land, and at whose 
death all his follow-citizens came to do him honor V* 
(Applause.) 

Rajah Narcudra Krishna, in seconding the Reso- 
lution. said 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— In eoconding the 
Resolution which has just boon moved by the learned 
gentleman, I have scarcely anything to add to what has 
been said by the able speakers who preceded mo. As a 
personal friend of the lamented deceased, 1 feel a melan- 
choly pleasure in recommending for your adoption a suit* 
able memorial in his honor to mark our appreciation of 
those high qualities which made him such an excellent 
Judge of tho High Court. It is but too well known that 
though ho had none of the advantages of birth and fortune, 
he attained that eminent position by sheer force of Intel- 
lect and rare natural parte. During the few years that 
te occupied the Bench, his career was marked by 
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inch Intense love of Justice, unswerving integrity, and 
fearless independence of character, as to coll forth warm 
eulogiums of his learned colleagues. It was no small 
praise to the late Justice Dwarkannth Mitter that hii* 
legal attainments, and hi* thorough logical powers were 
duly appreciated by that eminent lawyer 8ir Barnes 
Peacock, and 1 presume our present worthy Chief Juatioo 
entertained the same opinion of him. Indeed the public 
had ample opportunities for judging of his unrivalled 
power of disentangling knotty points of law in many 
Important cases. It was rightly said of him that greater 
the legal difficulties ho had to contend with the greater 
were his efforts to overcome them. Hit talonta and hia 
acquirements were, I should say, of a superior ordor, but 
U is not for them alone that his memory is so dear to 
his countrymen. If it were necessary for me to allude 
to bis private virtues, hie geniality, his sympathy for the 
poor, and his innate goodness of heart, I could have dwelt 
at large on the possession of these good qualities by him. 
But his services to his oountry were of a public nature, 
and I am rejoiced to see that they are recognised in a 
suitable public manner, and they must thus be pubHcly 
recognised by us, Iu honoring tho memory of such 
a man, 1 can only say that ws are honoring ourselves. 

Dr. Mahendro Lull Sircar, in an p porting this Reso- 
lution, said 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— If I hud minded my 
own physical oomfort I could not have been here this 
evening. Suffering for some time from an illness which 
requires absolute rest, and rest above all of the respiratory 
organs, I find it difficult even to breathe in tho suffocated 
atmosphere of this crowded hall Gentlemen, I cannot 
say I have come to this meeting — 1 have been drawn 
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into it out of pure reaped for departed worth, out of 
sincere regard for a friendship, the warmest and the 
purest it was my lot to lmvo enjoyed, but whioh ala a ! 
or the like of which ala* 1 it will never more be my privi- 
lege to enjoy here on^earth. 

Gentlemen, I w as going to plead my ill-health as my 
apology for being brief. But I have higher grounds for 
that. Even if I had been in perfect health* and oven if 
I bad tho mastery of the exhaustive eloquence of my late 
lamented friend, I oould not have expatiated on the many 
and alerting qualities of his mind and heart. 

Neither do I think this to bo necessary on my part, 
after what you Iuitc heard from the very able and eloquent 
speakers who have preceded mo— speakers* all of whom 
are infinitely better judges af human worth and human 
greatness, and most of whom having had intimate pro- 
fessional connection with I>warkanath are infinitely better 
qualified to measure hia professional capacitiea than I 
could ever pretend to be. I hope however, Gentlemen, 
you do not understand mo to mean that Dwarkauath’a 
high qualities could only be understood by a long and 
profound study. Those qualities were too high to need 
that Dwnrkonath was too great to need a searching 
analysis to reveal his greatness. One could not come iu 
contact with him even for a short time without at onoe 
coming to know and feel what he was. Ho had no inside 
and outride. His head and heart wore clear, transparent, 
I had almost said, self-luminous, so that you oould see 
without effort to their profoundest depths. 

Gentlemen, Dwurkanath'a true greatness consisted not 
in the greatness of bis head alone, nor in the largeneBB 
of his heart alone, but in the fact that great as was his 
head, his heart was far greater, aud that he always 
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subordinated his* head to his heart. This was ill my humble 
opinion the key to his astonishingly remarkable bucccss 
as a Judge. ThiB was the key to what has been celled 
his impulsiveness on the Bench, which was more apparent 
than real, for in his capacity •• a Judge he was always 
straightforwardly right, though perhaps not always techni- 
cally just. This was in fact, tho key to his whole charac- 
ter, a character which, by reason of its excellences, ought 
to stand out as a model for all of us and for future genera- 
tions to imitate. Was there no flaw, no fault in that 
character t I can recall to mind but one, and It vm 
this that he was uncompromisingly hard upon the hard- 
hearted and the heartless. Would to God that were the 
fault In the character of all the children of mem 

Mr. Allan proposed the third Resolution in the ab- 
sence of tho RcvcL K. M. Banorje*. He stated that 
after what had been already said by the gentlemen who 
had preceded him, with regard to the many excellent 
qualities of Dwark&nath Mitter, it would bo almost im- 
proper for him to occupy the time of tho meeting any 
longer with any romarks of his own. It now devolved 
on him the pleasing duty of asking them to contribute 
to a fund with a view to perpotuato his memory. In this 
assembly ho (tho speaker) saw J udges, Rajas, Advocates 
and others, and be hoped he would not appeal to them in 
vain. As was stated by tho Chairman tho fund was not 
open to the great and distinguished alone, but all classes 
rich and poor, were invited to contribute to a memorial 
to the late lamented J udge. Ho would now propose : — 

11 That with a view to cany out tho object of the 
above Resolution, a Committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen, with power to add to their number, be appointed 
for the purpose of raising a fund by public subscription, 
25 
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and that the said Committee be empowered to choose and 
determine the fora of the memorial : Hon'ble Justice 
F. B. Kemp, Hon'ble Justice Louis S. Jackson, Hon'ble 
Justice W. Markby, Baja JotendroMohuu Tagore Bahadur, 
Mr. W. A. Montriou, Mr. Manickjee Rostomjee, Hon’ble 
Justice Romesh Chunder Mitter, Moulovio Abdul Lutccf 
Khan Bahadur, Balms Annoda Prosad Banerjoc, Mohcah 
Chuuder Cbowdhry, Srcc Nuath Daaa, Kriatodaa Pal, Hera 
Chunder Baneijee, Chunder Msdhub Chose, Kalimohun 
Haw, Pundit I a war Chandra Vidyasagar, Babua Shama 
Churn Dey, Mohendro Nath Boso Roy Bahadur, 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, Mr. M. Ghoae, Munshi Muhummud 
YuBuff, Mr. R. K. Twidule, Babu* Rajendro Misery, 
Digiunbur Mitter, Durga Molum Daas— memberB ; Baboo 
Bhairab Chunder Banurjca, and Mr. M. L. Sondel — 
members and Honorary Secretaries. 

Munahi Amir Ali, Khan Bahadur, in seconding the 
Resolution, addressed tho Meeting in Urdu to the following 
effect I lament the death of tho Uon'blo Justice Dwarka 
nath, and briefly desire to say that he was a man of 
abilities, and a moat wise and thorough gentleman. Dur- 
ing his xfiialut all bis clients had confidence in him, and 
during his Judgeship all parties were satisfied with his 
uprightness. His premature death is much to be regret- 
ted. Tho death of so worthy a man in the prime of life 
is much to be lamented. Ho is most deserving of a 
Memorial, and I should bo glad to see a fund raised by 
public subscription for a Memorial to his memory. 

Baboo Ashotosh Dhur, in supporting the Resolu- 
tion, said: — 

Gentlemen, — I have great pleasure in supporting the 
Resolution proposed by Mr. Allan and seconded by 
Moonshcc Ameer Ali. I say, I have gTcat pleasure, in as 
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much os my connection with the late Hon'We Dwarkanath 
Mi tier, which dates so far back as nearly twenty year#, 
from the time he joined the Hoogly College, ho# enabled 
me to bear testimony to hia extraordinary abilities and 
guileless character. Sinoe hia transfer from tin* Hoogly 
to Uw-*Hindoo College, I luul the pleasure of his acquain- 
tance. For a time he was a fellow-student with me in 
the same class, and 1 was often struck with the surprising 
quickness with which he mastered any subject. In tins 
college ho spent the greater part of his time in playing, 
or idle gyps ; still wo found him first in tho class, and quite 
up to hi# studies. Ilo had a wonderfully retentive me- 
mory, and if I remember rightly, he completed the study 
of Alison's Modern Europo within the short space of a 
week or ten daya, and successfully acquitted himself in 
an examination on it Hia scholastic productions show 
that at an early sge he acquired great proficiency in tho 
English language. Dwarkiuinth Mittcr had no preten- 
sions of high parentage. Born in an humble position, ho 
was soon compelled to enter tho world for his livelihood. 
After completing his scholastic education which in thoso 
daya ended with the senior schoorship, he began Ufe by 
accepting the post of an interpreter in the Police Court 
at a small salary. Little did lie then know of the high 
honors which awaited him in hia after-life, and which he 
deservedly won by the sheer dint of hia own exertions. 
Dwarkanath Hitter's insatiable desire for learning promp- 
ted him to study the law, and ho soon availed himself of 
the Committee examination, to pass as a pleader. After 
be had qualified himself as a pleader, tho late Justice 
SumbhoD Nauth Pundit, then the Junior Government* 
pleader, whose acute sagacity at once discerned in Dwarka 
nath Hitter his sterling merit, induced him to give up the 
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certain income of the poet of intcrpretorxhip, and to enter 
the new arena of hi* life where he so successfully signaLived 
himself. It may bo said with truth that had it not been 
far Sumbhoonaath's inducement and promise to help 
DvrarkaiuUli Hitter in his new sphorc of action, we would 
not ham heard the name of Dwarkanath Milter at ull. 
Thus one of India's brightest genius, whose memory to 
commemorate wc hare met here, would have died unknown 
and unheard of. 

About the year 1856, Dwarkanath Hitter was enrolled 
n 3 a pleader of the late Suddcr Dewanny Adawlut In 
those days, addressing the Court in English had but little 
advanced. With the exception of a few, most of the 
pleaders were ignorant of the English language, and 
Dwarkanath Milter's accession to the Bar, was looked with 
great jealousy by hia fellow-pleaders ; but how long could 
such opposition last I Merit will always have ita reward. 
Tho masterly way in which Dwarkanath Mittcr handled 
his casco, and the eloquence and learning displayed by 
him in liia addresses to the Court soon attracted the notice 
of the Judge*, and he was singled out with unanimous 
voice, though there wrro many senior to him in practice, 
as pre-eminently qualified by his rare general and extraordi- 
nary talent to become a Judge of Her Majesty's High 
Court. The anticipations both of the Government and 
the learned Judges who selected him, were more than 
realised. Justice Dwarkanath Miner's career as a Judge 
cannot bo eulogised in more becoming language than has 
been done by his Lordship, Justice Louis 8. Jackson, 
when expressing the sentiments of the Bench on the 
lamentable occasion of deploring the untimely death of 
Justice Dwarkanath Mitter. Justice Louis S. Jacksons 
opinion of Justice Mitter as to his judicial ability ia entitled 
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to the greatest weight, as he is the only Judge now pre- 
siding in our High Court who was a colleague of J wait* 
Mittcr for a longer time than any other Judge, and who 
also heart! him when he was a pleader, and therefore ho had 
the opportunity both of hearing his addresses, und advising 
and consulting with him, whilst he was on the Dench. I 
would therefore prefer quoting here the opinion of hi* 
Isjnlahip rather than give my own. His Lordship said — 

" Baboo Dwarkanath Mittcr's career and cxmduct a* a 
J udge, if 1 may venture to say, amply justifies the choice of 
Her Majesty’s Uovemment and the expectation entertained 
of him. His acquirements, varied hurtling, and rapid per- 
ception, his keen discrimination, his retentive memory, his 
clear good Bense, and his instinctive love of justice — all 
made him a most valuable colleague, and one with whom 
it was a great pleasure to share the labors of the Bench.” 
There is great policy and wisdom of Her Majesty in 
associating natives of this country in the responsible 
duties of the admistration of justic to a tuition whoso 
manners, habits and customs are peculiar to themselves, 
and so very different from those of the western nations. 
Some of the judgments of Mr. Justic Dwarkanath Mitter 
show what advantage he possessed over the other Judges 
by his intimate acquaintance with the Hindoo and Maho 
medan law and local usages. The Mahomedon law of 
pre-emption, regarding the rights of pre-emption a* against 
a Hindoo purchaser from a Mohomedan vendor, bring in 
a very unsettled state, and throe divisional Benches being 
unable to docidc the qusotion, owing to conflicting rulings 
the vexed question was referred to a Full Bench of five 
Judges in which the Chief Justice, Sir B. Peacock, pre- 
sided, and Justice Mitter was one of the Judges forming the 
Full Bench. The judgment of the Court was delivered by 
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Mr. Justice Hitter ; and the Chief Justice, Sir B. Peacock, 
in expressing hie concurrence with his judgment said, — 

*' I concur in the view which has been so forcibly and 
clearly expressed by Mr. Justice Hitter, and 1 am of 
opinion that the question must bo answered in the nega- 
tive, I must oonfoes that when I came into court 
before the cause was argued, and even after I had 
left the court, my opinion inclined in favour of answering 
the question in the affirmative, I then considered that 
tbo right which is claimed by the plaintiff depended on a 
defect of title on the part of the co-parcener to sell his 
share of tho property, exoept subject to the right of the 
plaintiff to purchase it, i.e., his right of pre-emption. But 
I am now satisfied that the right claimed by the plaintiff 
does not depend on any defect on the part of his co-part- 
ner to sell, but upon a particular rule of Mahomedan law, 
by which neither the defendant nor the Court Is bound.'’ 

Thus showing the complete mastery of Justice Witter 
of the Mahomedan law, and how he convinced the ablest 
and moat learned Judge who ever sat in the High Oourb 
of his errors. 

Justice Blitter’s knowledge of the Hindoo Law was 
equally extensive. When the question arose whether tho 
enumeration in the DiyabhAga was exhaustive or not, a 
paternal uncle’s daughter's son can succeed or not, it was 
referred to a Full Bench of five Judge*, 8ir B. Peacock 
presiding, and it was Justice Matter who gave the judg- 
ment of the Court with an elaborate and lucid exposition 
of the Hindoo law. Although Justioe Mi tier was in tho 
minority in the Full Bench case as to the forfeiture of tho 
rights of a Hindoo widow if she became unchaste after 
her husband’B death, nevertheless his judgment is, 1 
understand, in accordonco with the view of orthodox 
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Hindoos, and one which very forcibly convoy# the Hindoo 
idea on this point 

Justioe Hitter's knowledge of the local laws was 
equally great, and his exposition of them equally lucid. 
In a case which was referred to a Full Bench to determine 
whether the Collector had tho powor to decido the ques- 
tion as to what was the true length of the standard pole 
of measurement, and whether there was any appeal from 
the Collector’s decision under the provision of Act VIII. 
of 1869 (B. C.), Justice Fhcar, in deli vering his judg- 
ment, aaid : — 

“Mr. Justice Hitter has so clearly and forcibly ex- 
pressed the view which I bold in this matter that I would 
not have prepared a separate judgment had I previously 
had the advantage of reading the judgment which he has 
just delivered'' 

Gentlemen, I need not multiply instances to satisfy 
you that Justice Hitter had an extraordinary and rare 
talent. In him oar country has lost one of its ablest and 
best Judge*. The Government of India in deploring his 
low, said, “Juttiet Slitter tea# a mat Uanud y upright > and 
independent Judge.* 

Justice Hitter naturally characterised himself as a 
Judge and won the golden opinions of his countrymen by 
bis unflinching rectitude and independence, but he had 
at all times at heart the welfare and good of hia country- 
men. In his private life. Justice Hitter was equally com- 
mendable. He was very meek and sincere to his friends. 
We failed to find in him any vanity or pride when he was 
elevated to the Bench. He was the same Dwark&nath as 
be was at the school. There was no change in him. He was 
unostentatious in his manners, and was of n very liberal 
disposition, lie lived deoently, and spent a great portion 
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of his income in maintaining anil educating poor boys of 
hi* country. He also tried to improvo the condition of hi* 
native village l»y establishing a dispensary and a school 
J ustioe Mitter, after bis deration to the Bench, improv- 
ed hinwelf much by private studies. He learned French 
ami Latin and partly Sanskrit, and his knowlcgo was of a 
varied character. Wo deeply lament the death of Justice 
Dwarkanath Mitter. In him we have lose one of oar bril- 
liant geniuses, a thoroughly conscientious and most able 
Judge, who never allowed fear or favour to weigh for a 
moment against a hat he thought was right or wrong. Wo 
have now met here to testify oar our warm admiration 
and affectionate respect for him who lias gone from us, but 
whose name will for ever remain dear to u«; and as an ap- 
preciation by us of his high merit to commemorate hia 
career in life who was an honour to our country, in such a 
way as his numo may descend to our posterity, and bo 
henoeforth an example to future generations. I would, 
therefore, support the Resolution just now read to you, and 
sincerely hope that the subscriptions to bo raised will bo 
sufficient to enable the Committee to mark our sense of res- 
pect for the deceased in a substantial and suitable manner, 
und I trust all our countrymen will heartily give their 
support to carry out this Resolution. 

The llou’ble Moulovie Abdool Lutcef, Khan Bahadur, 
proposed a voto of thanks to the Choir, and in doing so, 
took the opportunity of making a few remarks— expressive 
not only of his admiration, but of that of all communities, 
of tile late learned J udge. 

The meeting then separated, 

Biiyuub Chtt>'DER Basshjea, 
M- L. Saxdkl, 

Manors ami Honorary Secretaries. 




APPENDIX IL 

THE ANALYTICAL CEOMETRY OF TWO DIMENSIONS. 

Translated from the French of Auguste Comte. 

Br the Hox'dle Dwauiuxatii Mjttkr. 

PART I 

General Ixtrodcctiox. 

CHAPTER I. 

FUNDAMENTAL XOTIOX*!. 

Analytical Geometry, &a founded by Descartes, is esseii* 
tiolly destined to generaJiio, to tho utmost possible decree, 
tho various geometrical theories, according to their inti- 
mate subordination to oertain analytical conceptions, 
l>y subjecting the different questions to as many uniform 
methods, necessarily applicable to all figures, suitably 
defined ; whether we confine ourselves to Plane Geometry, 
which must constitute here our first and principal study, 
or to tho Geometry of Surfaces, of which we ah&ll treat 
afterward*. In order to appreciate better this character- 
istic destination, it is necessary, first of all, to recognise 
that the greater part of oar geometrical researches, and 
specially those which arc the most important, though they 
were most often limited, primitively, to certain special 
figures, are, by their nature, equally suited to all imagi- 
nable forms of line and surface. Such is evidently, for 
example, tho determination of tangents, equally impor- 
tant in regard to all curves, as serving for the basis of 
thek comparison with a suitable system of straight linoa. 

26 
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The same remark is certainly applicable to all questions 
directly relating to the measurement of extension, tbo 
final object of all geometrical speculations. Whether 
we seek to estimate tho length of a curve, or the area 
which it enclose*, or the volume which is generated by its 
rotation, Ac., there is not a single figure which does not 
give rise to a similar research. Those questions which 
nro truly limited to certain special figures, and which do 
not, therefore, admit of any real generalization, can rarely 
offer any hut a very secondary interest, unless they con 
•titute, as it often happens, some simplo and particular 
modification!* of a fully general consideration. This spon- 
taneous generality of the prindpial geometrcal researches 
bring thus clearly recognised, we are naturally led to 
desire for an equivalent generality in the corresponding 
methods. Now, it is in this specially in which lies tho 
immense superiority of modem geometry, raised to the 
analytical state by the fundamental conception of Des- 
cartes. Before that decisive renovation, geometrical ques- 
tions, geometrical questions could not, in fact, admit of 
any hut some special solutions, in which ihe some problem 
had to be resolved dt novo in all the known caaes, with- 
out our being able, for want of a direct and abstract ap- 
preciation, to utilize, in any manner, that which was 
necessarily common to them all. For example, tho me- 
thods employed by the ancient gcoxnotcnr to draw tangents 
to the Conic Sections, could not serve, in any mqnncr, 
except as a mere logical exercise, to facilitate the aamo 
enquiry in the cose of the Cissoid, tho Spiral, tho Cycloid, 
Ac., each of which had ulteriorly to require, for that pur- 
pose, some new efforts, always particular, until the Carte- 
sian analysis raised at last the whole sjstem of geometri- 
cal speculations to its truly philosophical state, by institu- 
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tiiig a permanent harmony between the extent of the- 
methods and that of the questions. 

This grand conception, having hitherto penetrated, 
but very little, into, ordinary instruction, Analytical Geo- 
metry in not oommonly appreciated except as a mode of 
studying the Conic Sections under a new form ; ill which 
view, ita real superiority, thus limited, would assuredly 
bo very contestable. But, notwithstanding the vicious 
character of this exposition in which geometrical methods 
adhere too uorrowly to the particular oases which alono 
are exclusively in view, it cannot alter the entire gene- 
rality which spontaneously characterises all analytical 
theories, and which 1 shall endeavour to bring out direct- 
ly, as constituting their principal value, both logical and 
scientific. In the ancient geometry, no question could 
ever bo truly exhausted, since there always remained an 
infinite number of new cases, often requiring some effort* 
as great as those necessary for (he institution of a 
new order of researches. The Cartesian geometry, on the 
contrary, by instituting a better economy of our specula- 
tive force®, regards as truly important, onty tho creation 
of some new general methods, applicable to subjects yet 
untouched, and whose specialisation in particular cases 
cannot offer any but some secondary difficulties. 

2. — According to such an appreciation, this final sys- 
tem of geometrical science must be rationally designated 
by the name of General Geometry, as proposed by me a 
long time ago in the first volume of n»y 41 System of Po- 
sitive Philosophy.” But owing to the high importance 
which we should always attach, as much oji possible, espe- 
cially in elementary instruction, to all expressions conse- 
crated by long usngc, unless they are radically improper, 
1 shall habitually employ the ordinary name of Analytical 
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Geometry, carefully rejecting, however, tlio designa- 
tion, too imperfect and unfortunately too frequently used, 
of Application of Algebra to Geometry. By explaining 
suitably the true signification of tho word, anfl/yficfl/, we 
ahalJ find in it, in fact, a rcrntnit of the whole of tho 
attribute* which characterize the new geometry, though 
tho expression spontaneously suggests only the naturo of 
the mean* employed, without recalling sufficiently the aim, 
which is not indicated by it, except in an indirect manner, 
and that only, owing to the intimate and uece&ary har- 
mony existing between the aim and the ineanB employed. 
Even the equivocation, naturally attaching to tho word, 
nno/ysu, and Ut various derivatives, according as we eon- 
aider it, iu its special mathematical acceptation, or in 
its universal logical signification, cannot deprive it of such 
a destination ; for it is easy to recognise, in principle, 
as wo shall see more and more, as we proocod with the 
■cienee, that the method* proper to the final generaliza- 
tion of geometrical theories are eminently analgtieal, 
aocording to both tho senses of the term. 

If we take at first tho special hignificotion, which is 
applicable to tho whole of ab3truct mathematics, it is 
certain tliat geometrical theories cannot be suitably 
generalized, except by tho aid of analytical conceptions, 
since the abstract part of each question is, at bottom, 
tho only one which is susceptible, by menus of a judicious 
isolation, of a truly uniform solution, in as much as it 
alone ia really oommon to all imaginable figures. Whe- 
ther we oousider the dr-termination of tangents, or that 
of areas ifcc., we can easily recognize that, the result* being 
necessarily different in tho different curves, no other than 
an analytical view can sufficiently sc parte, and suitably 
treat, that which the subject offers os essentially uniform 




in t!^e midst of an inevitable diversity. This natural 
aptitude of analytical conceptions can be extended even so 
far m to indicate some precious counoctiona lwtween some 
general questions truly distinct ; and this assuredly con- 
stitutes the highest possible generalisation, which could 
not hove been obtained in any other way. Gtonetofi 
have thus discovered, for example, from the Tory origin 
of analytical geometry, as I shall cxplaiu in its proper 
place, the fundamental identity of the >arious researches 
relating to the measurement of extension, which can bo 
henceforth transformed into ono another, whether they 
refer to rectification* or to quadratures, or even to cub*- 
turc*. It was only by means of a common analytical appre- 
ciation that they could seise those relations, so remarkable, 
and so well fitted for tho mutual perfection of the ditferenfc 
studic*. Under this first fundamental aspect, therefore, 
general geometry ia very justly qualified as analytical. 

But it is highly neoessary that we should not allow 
this usage, otherwise fully legitimate, to lead us, accord- 
ing to a tendency, very common, to mistake the form for 
the substance, by virioualy incorporating with analytical 
geometry certain speculations which do not really belong 
to it, in as much as they do not offer that generality, 
which alone characterixea it esseutiallj, however extensive 
and indispensable might be in them the employment of 
tho algebraical calculus. It is thus that 10 many geo- 
meters ha vo so vainly denied to Descartes the originality 
of his grand conception, under the pretext that, long be- 
fore him, algebra had already Aimishcd certain geometri- 
cal solutions. Wc see them also, owing to the same mis- 
apprehension, very often annex, even now, simple trigono- . 
metry to analytical geometry, in spite of the judicious 
example of Legendrr, who, in conformity to a decisive 
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historioid indication, trftatod it m a sequel to elementary, 
geometry, of which it evidently constitutes the inseparable 
complement, in as much aa it similarly relates to a prob- 
lem, purely special, though otherwise of capital impor- 
tance- Such a confusion which seems to be dogmatically 
consecrated, even now, in consequence of a vicious scholas- 
tic distinction between problems determined and problem* 
undetermined, (as if all geometrical questions, whether 
relating to the determination of a point or to that of a 
line or of a surface, were not, each according to its own 
nature, necessarily determinable,) is radically opposod to 
all rational appreciation of analytical geometry. Viewed 
in such a light, it would even be impossible to distinguish 
it from the geometry of the ancients, in which they em- 
ployed, almost from the very first stages, the algebraical 
calculus, though its office in that geometry was ordinarily 
less exteusive, and though it was applied specially, under 
Certain Ices suitable forms, based upon the theory of 
proportion, which constituted, at that time, as a logical 
process, the equivalent, very imperfect, of our modem 
algebra. We shall have frequent occasion to recognise, 
contrary to this vulgar opiniou, that some geometrical 
theories can bo eminently analytical, notwithstanding that 
the calculus intervenes in them but very little, whilst 
others, in which it rlays a very conspicuous part, in no 
way deserve that name. 

If we pass now to the second scientific acceptation of 
the word, analytic, and of its derivatives, conformably to 
universal usage and to the etymological signification of 
the term, an appreciation, still more misconceived, can 
enable us easily to perceive that, under this new aspect 
general geometry must be eminently analytical, in as much 
aa it proceeds by dccompotilion. For the questions treated 
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by it, being almost Always composed of a small number 
of uniform elements, whoso effective combinations are, on 
the contrary, extremely numerous, no solution of a truly 
general character can be obtained, except by tho abstract 
separation of the different elementary conditions, which 
alone arc capable of being considered, each by itself, from 
a general point of view. On the other hand, the spirit of 
the ancient geometry was always essentially syntheti- 
cal, for the various conditions of each problem had always 
to be considered in the aggregate, notwithstanding the 
accessary use of what was designated by the name of 
geometrical analysis. This analysis, however, ought to 
be considered, historically, as the first logical step towards 
the modem system, although the paucity of its algebraical 
conceptions, by which alone we can make the noceesary 
separation and pursue the consequences thereof, had de- 
prived it of its principal value among tho geometers of 
ancient Greece. This two-fold appreciation enables us 
to soo that the new geometrical method, instituted by 
Descartes, has, for it essential characteristic, the isolation 
of each condition of a problem, in order to subject it to 
a fully general solution, according to a suitable reduction 
of the concrete to the abstract. Tho word, analytical , ha a 
the special merit of re-calling, at least to the minds of 
those who are competent to form a correct idea of it, tho 
fundamental spirit, which has been just now referred to, 
and which I shall hereafter endeavour to bring oat more 
clearly on every suitablo occasion. 

3. — Aooording to the preceding remarks, the radical 
revolution effected in geometrical studies by the advent 
of analytical geometry, must be considered as the most 
decisive step that has yet been taken towards the total 
development of that science, the philosophical constitution 
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of which bad been, before that epoch, ao insufficient and 90 
precarious, notwithstanding some admirable discoveries. 
But wc must also recognise it an the moat decisive Btep 
that ha*, up to this time, been taken in the whole of ma- 
thematical science, abstract or concrete. For, by a 
necessary re-action, this fundamental connection between 
geometrical and algebraical conceptions, though insti- 
tuted 0 1 first with a view to the perfection of geometry, 
(which ha* thereby made in two centuries more real 
progress than that accomplished during all the anterior 
ones), has been, perhaps, oven more favorable Lo the per- 
fection of mathematical analysis, the most powerful crea- 
tions of which are in fact due to this happy logical 
Influence. Not only has mathematical analysis thus 
found an inexhaustible alimentation and au interesting 
destination, without which the natural repugnance of tho 
human mind to abstract speculation, would haro rendered 
its progress extremely slow and otherwise stcrilo ; bafc, 
further, by an influence more special and more profound, 
the intervention of geometrical considerations ha* often 
directly suggested to it some happy fundamental inspira- 
tions ; a* is fully borno out by the whole range of our 
mathematical knowledge in the present day. Such a 
scientific re-action is essentially proper to goometry, 
which will never cease in that respect to constitute 
the principal part of mathematical science. Rational me- 
chanics, on the other hand, though it is as eminently ana- 
lytical as geometry, is of a nature too complicated to 
exorcise a similar influence. It haa, no doubt, similarly 
furnished to analysis a new field and a new destination, 
but not any now light Abstract equations can, without 
doubt, be conceived a a representing certain movements, 
quite as well as certain figures, but the extreme 
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complication and difficulty of such a representation will 
always prevent it from being the source of any tjrue ana- 
lytical indications. 

4.— Mathematical analysis can deal with magnitudes 
only ; hut in geometry, we have to deal with two other 
logical categories, besides magnitude, namely, figure aiul 
position. Hence the difficulty of iutroduciug that analysis 
In geometry. This difficulty, however, U easily solved by 
reducing ideas of position to those of magnitude, id*as 
of figure being necessarily reducible to those of posi- 
tion, since the figure of a body Is, as a matter of course, 
determined by the position of all the points of which it 
is oomposed. Much confusion and inconvenience would, 
however, naturally arise from tho fact that, in analytical 
geometry, ideas of position alone aro directly rcdu&blo 
to thooe of magnitude, in as much as tho figure of a body 
is necc8aarily independent of its position. But this con- 
fusion and inoonvenienco can be easily avoided hy the aid 
of some suitablo general rule*, which I ahull explain in 
their proper place. 

3.— All elementary ideas of situation being reducible 
to tho position. of a Bingle point, the dotermination of 
such position mast, therefore, constitute the fundamental 
basis of analytical geometry. 

Now tho position of a point is determined by what 
aro called, in analytical geomotry, its co-ordinate*. If 
the point is in a given plane, two coordinates arc 
necessary for its determination. If It i9 Bituated any 
where in apace, three co-ordinates at least are required, aa I 
shall explain hereafter when 1 treat of the (ioomotry of 
Solids. 

I shall now proceed to show that, in laying the 
foundation of analytical gocmetrv, all that its immortal 
27 
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founder had to do, wu to generalize the spontaneous 
indications of the common reason of humanity,— a fact, 
ajiich whilst it goes to shew what mighty reaulU can be 
achieved by a single stroke of true grains, even from the 
humblest materials imaginable, affords u striking Illustra- 
tion of the remark, so often made by mo, that true science 
ns after all, nothing but the development of the universal 
good sense of mankind. 

If we wish to define the position of a point, aituated 
l>eyond the reach of our vision, we are necessarily obliged 
to fall back upon some numerical data. If tho point 
proposed is situated in a lino previously known to the 
two persons, between whom the communication U held, 
only one such datum would evidently be sufficient to so 
covnplish tbe indication ; for example, the numerical mea- 
sure of tbe distance, more or less great, of the variable 
point from a fixed point in that line. This ib necessarily 
the simplest of all the cases relating to the reduction of 
ideas of position to thoso of mngnitude ; but it is noce6- 
tury to understand it thoroughly, for it is the basis of 
all others, more complicated. When the point required 
forms part of a given surface, that which always happens 
in plane geometry, the combination of two data of this 
character become* indispensable, one, for indicating the 
line in which it U situated, the other, for distinguishing 
it from all other points in that line. Tho denomination 
of co ordinates happily recall the insufficiency or each of 
these two elements of determination, when considered 
singly, in as much as neither of them can be of any efficacy 
except when they arc both taken together. Lastly, in 
the case, most extensive and difficult, when the point 
may lie indifferently situated in any region of space, its 
situation cannot be characterized, except by combining 
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three such condition! of magnitude, a* we shall specially 
recognize in the geometry of three d in i ei s ioo i 

Tho couple of co-ordinates, employed for this purpose- 
in plane geometry, can bo drawn from a multitude of 
different constructions, of which it is important to under- 
stand the principal ones only. The one, which of all 
others, without being, nuder various aspects, the most na- 
tural, certainly deserve*, upon tho whole, the universal 
proferenoe which it has empirically obtained from the 
very infancy of analytical geometry, consists in deter- 
mining tho position of a point by its distances from two 
fixed straight lines, very often at right angles to each 
other. 
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parallel to those axes at those distances respectively, 
intersect one another, and each of these parallel lines will 
contain it indifferently, according to the isolated consider- 
ation of tho corresponding condition- One of tho cch 
ordiuatea, M P, which we canusofully suppose to Ikt 
vertical, usually bears tha name of tho ord inate, while the 
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other, Ml}, which wo should, on that hypothesis, conBidor 
to be horizontal, ia commonly called the abscissa, without 
there being, liowever, any special reaaou to warrant this 
diversity between those two homogeneous elements. We 
can very much facilitate the comparison of these distances, 
which vary according to the different positions uf the pro- 
posed point* by measuring each of them by 0 Q, or 0 P, 
along the corresponding axis, always starting, however, 
from the fixed point of intersection O, justly called the 
common origin of the two coordinates. Lastly, in al- 
gebraical discourse, an usage, very convenient* constantly 
designator each of them by the small letters, correspond- 
ing to the capital letter* which mark extremities of the axes, 
respectively called very ofton by tho familiar names of tho 
axis of X and the axb of Y, according to tho variable 
co-ordinate measured along it. If, as it sometimes happens* 
tho two fixod straight lines are not at right angles to each 
other, the two distances aro always measured in directions 
parallel to them, anil, therefore, under an obiliquity 
equal to their mutual inclination, without the operation 
requiring any other modification. 

In fact, in this first system of co-ordinates, idea* 
of magnitude' da not seem at find fully sufficient to re- 
place ideas of situation. For, if tho poiut proposed m 
situated, as in the moat ordinary cases, onywhore, upon 
tho plane, in tho four regions separated by the two axes, it 
can certainly occupy, with the same oo ordinates, besides 
the position, M, the three other symmetrical positions, M\ 
M\ and M*' which would appear to be incapable of being 
numerically distinguished from it. But as one or the other 
of tho two co-ordinates is, in these last mentioned coboi 
measured in a direction contrary to the primordial one, this 
preliminary difficulty, which \fould liare radically fettered 
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tho development of analytical geometry, by obliging us 
for the sake of avoiding an inextricable confusion, to 
reject the most favorable system of co-ordinates, has been 
completely surmounted by the incomparable founder of 
the new geometrical constitution, by a happy general ap- 
plication of his grand discovery, in mathematical philo- 
sophy, regarding the spontaneous representation of the 
opposition of directions by that of the signs, + and - , in 
all relations between the concrete and tho abstract and in 
tho caso of every magnitude, which measured in a fixed 
direction, admits of an inversion fully characterized. 

I shall hereafter have occasion to indicate expressly tho 
truo spirit of this fundamental notion, which has, almost 
always, been viciously understood. By restricting our- 
selves in this place to spply it suitably, it is easy to see 
that it immediately dissipates our elementary ambiguity. 
Provided that wo always consider the sign + or-, of 
each oo-onlinute, as well as its value, there will never bo 
the least uncertainty regarding the rrgion corresponding 
to tho propcoed point, which shall be thenoeforUi dis- 
tiiiguisbed from tho three others, by a proper combination 
of the two simultaneous signs. 

The only other system of coordinates, which is some- 
times used, in analytical geometry, instead of the preced- 
ing, is, porhape, though much less suitable than it, the 
most natural of all, as presenting the simplest combina- 
tion of the two primordial ideas of length and direction. 
It is this Bystem which is usually designated as polar t in 
contrast with tho first, which is commonly called rrrtrfi- 
asur, though those two denominations are very vague in 
themselves. It consists in determining the position of a' 
point in a plane by its distance from a fixed point and the 
angle which the direction of that distance makes with a 
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fixed straight lino iu (hat plane. The linear co-ordinate 
iff, according to astronomical usage, ordinarily designated 
by the uamu of radius vector, but the angular datum 
haa do special designation. Borrowed from celestial 
geometry, this system primitively emanated from a uni- 
versal tendency, in the simplest geographical consider- 
ations, to compare spontaneously all terminal places by 
the combination of their distances with their directions. 

The pointM, (Fig. 

Fig.a, 




2), is easily deter- 
mined in this system 
by the intersection of 
a Tunable circle, hav- 
ing fur its fixed centre 
the polo, 0, and of a 
straight line moving 
around that pole. 

Tho corresponding co- 
ordinates, which wo 
shall usually designate by the letters u and 0 , determine 
for each position of the point, the one, the radius of the 
circle, the other tho inclination of the mobile straight lino 
to the axis 06. It is to bo remarked that the magnitudes 
only of these two coordinates are sufficient for tho complete 
determination of tho point, without it boing necessary to 



attribute to them any signs, even for the purpose of diB- 
tinguiohing sufficiently the position, Sf t from its opposite 
M r , at which the angle, 6, always measured, as in trigono- 
metry, in the same direction, has certainly a change of 
value by ao increase of 180°. Bat we shall recog- 
nise very soon that this property of the polar system, 
far from constituting a ground of preference, is, on 
the contrary, very unfavorable toils analytical destination. 
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Brides these two systems, Uie only ones ordinarily 
used, there exist evidently an infinite number of others ; 
but their office is purely provisional or accidental. Their 
consideration has no other logical importance than to en- 
able us to avoid the undue restriction, arising from scho- 
lastic usage, of this first fundamental notion. It is thus, 
for example, that we can determine tho position of a point 
upon a plane, by ita distances from two fixed points, by tho 
intersection of two circles which have these two fixed points 
for their respective centres, but whose variable radii consti- 
tute the corresponding co-ordinates. In like manner wc can 
employ the combined directions of two straight lines, 
which drawn from two fixed points would end at the pro- 
posed point, which in this case would arise from a rectili- 
near intersection, ocoording to two angular co-ordinates 
respectively measuring tho angle which each of these two 
mobile straight lines makes with the axis which joins the 
two polos. In one word, there is scarcely any piano con- 
struction which cannot, whoa suitably considered, give rise 
to one system of oo-ordinntes, or another, and often, to 
many if we consider in that construction the varions ele- 
ments, linear, angular or even superficial, which are con- 
nected with the position of the point; and every binary 
combination of these elements would be severally suffi- 
cient to determine that position. 

In any system whatever, the mobile point is always 
necessarily placed at the intersection of two lines, right 
or carved, all the determining conditions of which are 
fired, except one only, which, by varying, indicates the 
corresponding coordinates. Thus, tho various systems 
must, in the first place, be distinguished from one anothflf"' 
by the nature of the lines employed in them. But this 
appreciation would not be sufficient, since many sysmtems, 
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very different from one another, often introduce line* 
of the same description. There are, for example, on infi- 
nite number of systems which would deeeive to be called 
rtfrttftfMQr, if we give that name to all those in whioh the 
point proposed ifl determined by the intersection of two 
straight lines, in as much as that name indicates, among 
others, besides the ordinary rectilinear system described 
in the first place, the system, doubly angular, which ter- 
minates our summary enumeration- We should therefore 
carefully consider, in addition to the preceding apprecia- 
tion, the mode of variation of each of the two elementary 
linos, and regard, as truly identical, those systems of 
co-ordinates only which, whilst employing the same kind 
of line*, also make them vary according to the sumo law, 
so that all the fixed conditions of determination might be 
exactly common to the two cases compared. 

C. — This indispensable preamble, without which geo- 
metrical ideas would not be reducible to those of num- 
ber, permits us now to precood to the direct exposition of 
tho fundamental conception, upon which Descartes has 
constituted Analytical Uoomctry, by estab] idling an inti- 
mate harmony between lines and equations. When a 
point is arbitrarily moved in a plane, its two co-ordinates 
change, independently of one another, But if, in its 
movement, it follows a trajectory rigorously defined, of 
any form whatever, these two variables would no 
longer be found to be independent of each other. One of 
them, in fact, would in such a case, bo sufficient to 
determine the point, by the aid of which tho proposed 
trajectory would arise from the other variable which 
corresponds to the other co-ordinate. This last co- 
ordinate can then have, in Buch a case, only some values 
dependent upou those of the first, of which it would Urns 
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became analytically, aceordiug to the language of geo- 
meters, a true function, assignable or unassignable, but 
characterised by a suitable equation between these two 
variables. Now as this equation represents exactly 
tho condition of such a trajectory, it is justly called the 
equation to the corresponding line, since it constitutes 
a rigorous analytical definition of that line in no way 
suited to any other figure, in which the same value of tho 
abscissa, giving a different valuo to the ordinate, the 
relation between them must also necessarily change. This 
inevitable correspondence between the lino and tho equa- 
tion is even in certain respects too intimate, in as much 
ns it is affected by the situation as well as by tbo figure ; 
for, according to tho principle stated above, tho equation 
must evidently undergo some change, when tho lino is 
simply displaced, without undergoing any change either 
in figure or in magnitude, and hence the necessity of 
certain analytical rules, expressly destined to dissipate 
such a confusion, necessarily arising from the circumstance 
that ideas of position alone are directly susceptible of an 
algebraical expression. Thus, the equation to a line, in 
every BVBtem, is nothing but the constant relation which 
necessarily exists between tho variable co-ordinates of tho 
point by which the line is described, for the simple reason 
that the lino is rigorously defined by a property common 
to all its points. 

Tho general principle of such a correspondence can- 
not be suitably appreciated, if we do not consider tho 
ideas of oquation and of function in the most extensive 
manner, and if we do not carefully abstain from tho confu- 
sion, alwaya possible, of the conception of each equation 
with that of its effective formation, which is ofteu very 
difficult and sometimes impossible. There exists, under this 
28 
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laBt Aspect, a very great difference between the various de- 
finitions of which the Bamc lino is susceptible. For example, 
the elementary definition of tlio circle* na the locus of a 
mobile point, which is alwojs equidistant from a fixed 
point, immediately gives, from the siniplo theorem of 
Pythagoras, tho equation, y2fjr3— r2, between the 
rectilinear co-ordinate* of any ono of the joints, with 
reference to two rectangular axes drawn through iU 
centre. On the contrary, the transcendental detinition of 
the same curve as a figure which, within the aarao 
contour contains the greatest area, requires the inter- 
vention of tho highest analysis fur the formation of 
tho equation. Tho whole of our modern geometry pre- 
sents, even now, many examples of curves, whose equa- 
tions, properly so called, have not yet been formed and in 
regard to which vre can moreover sometimes affirm with 
confidence that their formation would necessarily require 
tho introduction of some new analytical functions. It is 
important to remark that this fundamental correspondence 
between lines and equations cannot, by its nature, offer 
any absolute character which would exciuaivcly councot, in 
all oases, certain analytical relations with certain gemotri- 
eal figures. For, such a harmony i% evidently dqiendcnt 
upon the system of co-onlinutcs selected. If then an in- 
veterate habit leads us, for example, to connect intimately 
the ideas of a straight line and of on equation of the first 
degree or those of a conic section oml of an equation of 
the second degree, it is entirely owing to the too exclusive 
use of the rectilinear system of co-ordinates to which thoM 
relations belong. In every other system of co-ordinates, the 
same lines would evidently have sera* now equations, 
whose analytical composition would often seem to b* de- 
prived of all analogy with those first mentioned, though, 




in consequence of their common geometrical source, there 
must exist between thorn, in spite of alJ possible va» 
nations, a certain algebraical affinity, inoro or leu diffi- 
cult to be discerned. 

Lastly, wo must carefully point out here, as a matter 
of principle, the essential property of this oorrcapondmico 
between the line and the equation In each system of 
co-ordinates, namely, that the equation is necessarily inde- 
pendent of the various definitions of which tho sumo figure 
is susceptible. Though tho equation arises inevitably from 
the definition, it would not, howover, vary with it, if the 
lino does not undergo any real change, since the same 
abscissas must always correspond to the samo ordinate.*, 
so long 6« the succession of the points in not effectively 
changed, under whatever now aspect it may be considered. 
Nothing is more proper, than this remarkable property, 
to shew how profoundly the equation characterise* 
the true invariable nature of tho corresponding lino, 
in the midst of the variety, alraort, infinite, of it* 
geometrical attributes. At tho same time, this uccessary 
identity of tho equation, frvtm whatever definition it pro- 
ceeds, roust present, in analytical geometry an impor- 
tant habitual destination, by enabling us thereby to re- 
cognise, in a manner sure and uniform, the real equi- 
valence of those definitions which lead to tho samo 
equation, and which, without this happy intermediary, 
would have often presented many obstacles to their deci- 
sive connection. (As a specimen this much mny suffice.) 
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PREFACE. 



It is not protended that these sketches about some of the 
leading men connected with the National Congress movement 
in India, are either exhaustive or faultless. No order has 
been observed in the selection of the men; nor can the 
selection be said to be complete. If some sketches are longer 
than -others, it is not because the men are not equally 
important but because I have either not known them 
sufficiently well or because I could not get the necessary 
information. My justification for publishing these sketches 
in this form is that none of those whose portraiture has been 
attempted has taken offence at my description and that some 
of my good friends have thought them worthy of a better 
fate than the generality of ephemeral publications in the 
Madras Standard. 

0 . 1 *. 



Flower's Road, Eg more, 
Madras, April 15, 1809. 




INDIAN CONGRESSMEN. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

If India were a Republic and the Republic had the right 
to elect its own President, the man who by the unanimous 
voice of liis countrymen would be elected its uncrowned 
king is Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. No Indian ia more loved, 
more honored, more esteemed throughout the length and 
breadth of India than he. Others there are who have an 
Indian reputation but their provincial reputation is even 
greater than their Indian reputation. To Mr. Naoroji alone 
is aoonrded the proud privilege of belonging to all India. 
Though born in Bombay, Bombay cannot claim him as her 
son any more than Calcutta or Madras. He is the dearest of 
India's sons, her greatest favourite, her chief source of pride. 
What Mr. Boonevjt is to Calcutta, what Mr. Mehta is to 
Bombay, that Mr. Naoroji is to all India. Well and truly 
has he been styled the ‘‘Grand Old Man of India. When 
other leading Congressmen were crawling in and out of 
their cradles and years before 1 had seen the light 
of day, Mr. Naoroji was engaged in sowing the seeds 
of political agitation in England on behalf of India, ►our 
and forty years have elapsed ! And the 44 Grand Old Mau M ia 
still at his post of duty, hearty aud hale, grown grey in his 
conn try's service but not weary, still manfully fighting bis 
country's battles, never losing courage but ever hopeful of his 
country’s future. His task is unselfish. He 

* Comprsbaoila bis Unit sod U> live saw** 

Ke*i* faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

Aud therefore does col stoop, noe U« Id wait 

Koc wealth or honours ox foe wuildty stole.” 
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Those who see Mr. Naoroji for the first time will feel 
disappointed. Though soon after his election as a Member of 
Parliament “ F. 0. G." drew him in the Watmindmr GaztU* 
ag the modem Colossus with one foot on Great Britain and 
the other on India between whose legs steamers and ships 
Boated gaily, be is a email man with a short silvery beard, 
broad intellectual forehead, a Grecian nose and a pair of 
intelligent eyes gleaming behind his spectacles. Lord 
fcialisbury has immortalised him as a “ black man,” but if 
you meet bim in the streets of London you would never 
take bim to be an Indian. In colour fair, in dress 
English, in behaviour a gentleman, there is nothing in 
him to show that he is the representative of a coloured race. 
Simple in appearance, Mr. Naoroji is simple in his dress, in 
bis diet, in his tastes and in his speech. If Mr. Nsoroji 
dreeaed, he did it because it was a social necessity or an index 
to respectability. If he ate, he ate to live. He lives on 
bread and water with enough of meat to keep him in 
good health. He neither drinks nor smokes. When be 
spoke or wrote, he paid no particular attention to words. 
Words were subsidiary to facta and figures and he bugged 
facts and figures as he hugged bis life-breath. His rooms 
whether in the National Liberal Club or in “Washington 
House” in Anerley Park are strewn with books and papers of 
every description — chietiy volumes of statistics, histories, 
newspaper correspondence, and Parliamentary blue-books. 
Nothing that has ever been published about India has 
Mr. Naoroji missed. Every paper, every book receive* his 
most careful attention. Open any and you find his pencil 
marks. None is a more careful reader, none a more patient 
thinker. He digests statistics more easily than his food. 
Converse with him and he soon takes you to the poverty 
problem in India, overwhelms you with figures, oppresses you 
with facta till you betake yourself to some other subject. 
He drags you back to the HomeChargee and he pulls out from 
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his piles of bine-books authorities on the point. Weary of 
foolscap you change the subject of conversation. Mr. Naoroji 
leads you again to incidence of taxation in India. Again, 
quotations are cited from speeches, statistical abstracts are 
spread on the table and turret* of books fall down and lie 
scattered in the attempt to pick out the pick of th*m. 
" Nothing is a greater error," Mr, Naoroji exclaims, "than 
to compare the incidence of taxation in England to the 
incidence of taxation in India. A ton of weight will crush 
an ant, but it will be easily borne by an elephant" 

Mr. Naoroji ia very properly known as the 44 Grand 
Old Man " of India. He has won this title by the age 
that be baa attained and the respect he commands through- 
out India. Rat in character too he resemble# the "Grand 
Old Man" of England. His, like Gladstone’s, ia a saintly 
character, spotless and above reproach. His courtesy to young 
men is also, like that of Gladstone, great. Gladstone was 
courteous to young and old, men and women and he paid them 
the oompliment of believing that they were on his own 
intellectual level. His manner towards his intellectual 
inferiors was almost ludicrously humble. "He consults, 
defers, enquires, argues his point where he would be fully 
justified in laying down the law; and eagerly seeks information 
from the mouths of babee and sucklings.’* This is pxactly 
what Mr. Naoroji does. Intellectual giant as he is on matters 
Indian, he welcomes the youngest politician in India, treats 
him on a footing of equality, argues with him, discusses with 
him, enquires for authorities and if he obtains anything new, 
carefully notes it down in bis pocket book. In his peraun, 
India has realised one of her wildest dreams— the dream of an 
Indian entering the Ilouse of Commons and pleading India's 
canto, urging India’s interests and advocating India’s claims. 
There was ecstatic joy in India: there was pardonable 
curiosity in England. It looked as if it were in the fitness of 
things that the first Indian who carried on a systematic 
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agitation in England on behalf of India ahould be the (Irat 
to enter the House of Commons. **The giory and credit of 
thia great event by which India is thrilled from on* end to 
the other— of the new life, the joy, the ecstaay of India at 
the present moment are all your own,” said Mr. Naoroji in 
his maiden speech in the House of Commons. And once a 
member, there was none more attentive to his business, more 
scrupulous about the performance of it than Mr. Naoroji. 
In his “Life in Parliament, 1 " Sir Richard Temple boasts that 
he was ono of the few members of bis time who took part in 
almost, all divisions in the House and seldom “paired/' If 
Mr. Naoroji chose, he could say something similar. In the 
Mouse of which he was a member it was found, that barring 
the Libera! whips, he was the most regular attendant. 
During the Home Rule session when the largest nnruber of 
divisions was recorded, Mr. Naoroji voted in all but three! 

in the House, however, he remained only for a short 
time. It is in the country, in the constituencies, he has done 
greater work for India. Year after year some Indian goes to 
Great Britain and is on the stump for a time. Hut each of 
them is merely the comet of a season. T ie only bright star 
of India which has illumined the political firmament in Great 
Britain during the past many years is Mr. Naoroji. He loves 
bis country with an intense, unselfish, patriotic love. His 
mind is absorbed in one great ruling passion, the love of his 
country. There is no more patriotic spirit, none moTe 
intrepid, none more pure. He feels for his country most 
strongly. There are moments when tears have been observed 
to trickle down bis cheeks in retneoberance of the sufferings 
of his countrymen. *• The present day " Metternich used to 
say “ has no value for me except as the eve of to-morrow/' It 
is even so with Mr. Naoroji. It is India's future that goads him 
to action : it is India's future he wishes to brighten. And he 
works with an earnest, sincere, unselfish love for India. Old 
*9 be is, he knows no rret. Like the famous Flemish rebel 
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against the Spanish rale, he ban taken for hia motto “It rt sfc 
Elsewhere.'* Haring won the highest honors the people 
could confer on him — twice President of the Indian National 
Congress, once “member forlndiiT in the English Parliament, 
having filled eome of the highest offices a native of India 
could aspire to — Professor of Mathematic* in a First Grade 
College, member of a Provincial Legislative Council, Dewan 
of a Native State : having founded aorae of the moat useful 
institutions for the social and political amelioration of the 
condition of the people— the East India Association, the 
London Indian .Society, the Bombay Presidency Association, 
the Framjee Cowasji Institute, the Iran*e Fond, the Bombay 
Gymnasium and the Native General Library: and having 
given the most valuable evidence before Commissions and 
Committees — the Parliamentary Finance Committee, the 
Welby Commission and the Public Service Commission : old 
••Dadj/' dear “Dady,” dear old “I>ady H lives with one solitary 
object in life, to lighten the load of the heavily-laden. 
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Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. 

None has given a ruder shock to the South Indian 
conception of a Brahmin than Mi, W. 0. B innerje*. In 
Madras where the great Brahmin population revel in semi- 
nudity, besmeared with ashes or painted with paste, men have 
rubbed their eyes to look and look and look again at the great 
Brahmin lawyer from Bengal. Tall, majestic, with a face 
once loved for its beauty now admired for ita intelligence, 
supplemented by a long flowing beard whose black consti- 
tuents are struggling to retain their mastery over their white 
neighbours, Mr. Bonnerjee looks every inch an English 
gentleman. No coloured turban covers his head. No thin, 
diaphanous muslin goes round hii loins. No red shoes from 
Trichinopoly partially oover his feet. From head to foot he 
i« dressed like an Englishman. Spotlessly dressed, pincc ncx 
in hand, simple in speech, polished in manners ho is t he tauw 
tVfocil of a gentleman. English in dress, English in habits, 
he iives English fashion. England is as much his home as 
India and every year he divides his time between hia English 
home and his Indian home. For work in India, for rest in 
England, he flits from Calcutta to Croyden as one flits from 
Charing Cross to the City. As you enter his palatial residence 
in the great metropolis of India you hear a bell which 
demurely announces your arrival and stepping into his bouse, 
you iind it is not only furnished English fashion but has all 
the quietness of an English home. And if you stay for 
dinner, you may find among the family group members of the 
two gieat races. Western and Eastern. Around the dinner 
table are often gathered the elite of the people of Calcutta, 
both European and Indian, Governors and Judges, lawyers 
and merchants, men of all professions and of all shades of 
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opinion, ami on the*e occasions none can play the boat 
better than Mr. W. C. Bonnecjee. It is then that he is seen 
at his beat. Simple in words, brimful of information, 
Mr. Bonnerjee create# an interest in liira«elf which in neldoin 
effaced. What was said of Renan# conversation is true of 
Mr. Bonnerjee’s. “ It was the utmost refinement of per- 
formance on a fine instrument and without any stillness or 
artificial display." 

Able and clever, not all hi# wealth, not all bill ability, 
not all the honor# thrust on him have succeeded in turning hi# 
brad. A man who has been twice President ot the Congress 
could well be proud but he is not. A man to whom a Beat on 
the High Court bench was twice oflered may "play the god,” 
but he doe# not. A man who has been twice chosen a# a 
candidate for an English constituency may claim to be a 
superior person but he does not. He is, however, born to 
command. Throughout India, no Congressman commands 
greater respect from his countrymen than Mr. W. C Bonnerjee. 
The word in season which at a critical moment does much to 
decide the result — the touch which determines whether a 
stone set in motion at the top of on eminence shall roll down 
on one side or other— this is what Mr Bonnerjee supplies to 
th* Congress. His presence is a guarantee to good sense. 
When there is much wrangling and little work doue, when 
there is some misunderstanding and it has to be removed, 
when a crisis has arrived and advice is needed, the appearance 
of Mr. Bonnerjee's tall and imposing form has always a 
miraculous effect. He is a living force at the Congress. It 
was he that captured brains and money for it. He 
captured brainB when he captured Bradlaugh. He captured 
money when he captured Dh urban ga. He has had no small 
part in nursing the Congress baby. None has watched it with 
more anxiety. None bos nourished it with greater care. He 
has had more to do with its Bhape.its growth, and ita appearance 
than its father or mother. It was be that put it into its swad- 
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dling clothes at Bombay. It was he that pulled it out of its 
■waddling clothes at Allahabad His position i* unique. 
He ha* assisted it at iu birth. He has nursed it tenderly. 
He ha* watched it with care. He has put it on its legs. He 
has supplied it with brains. He has obtained tor it money. 
None has more constantly and more consistently been in 
charge of it 

When the Congress coach cornea to bo driven , there 
is but one man who will be called upon by the unanimous 
voice of the people of India to drive it and that is 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. By ability, by temperament and by 
the confidence he inspires, he is eminently fitted to be in 
charge of the Congress coach. It is nine years now since I 
first formed this conception of Mr Bonnet jeo. Nothing has 
occurred during thee© nine years to change my conception of 
him. But my picture of the Congress coach has been slightly 
marred by the removal of two familiar figuree to whom I then 
accorded prominent place in it For the rest, the picture is as 
real to-day &a it was in 1890. Let me recall what I then wrote. 
“There is nothing so pleasing as to see two spirited, powerful 
aud well- matched steeds yoked together to a carriage, dashing 
along in uoble form, each proud of the other and the driver 
proud of both. Thinking of Mr. Bardley Norton and of Mr. 
Burendrauath Kume.-j**, I cannot beip thinking of them as 
two such noble animals. Attached to the Congress coach, they 
stand snorting, smiling. neighing constantly, pawing the 
ground, biting the bit, impatient to be led. Can any one 
find two other such Congress horses ? But who is to drive 
them? Up mounts a tall and majestic form with a 
sedate face, supplemented by a hairy appendage reaching 
the breast. He lays aside the whip and holds the reins tight. 
Who iB he ? Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, the Congress coachman. 
Who are the Congress syces ? On either side of the Congress 
coach, active, energetic, ready to run, each proud of its own 
animal, stand two short forms, one dressed iu white, the 
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other in black. Who are they? Mr. Madan Mohan Malavaya 
and Mr. Bipen Cbunder Pal. Inside the Cong rose coach 
are seated numerous Congressmen of all shapes and forms, 
sizes and colour*; but prominent among them in the centre* are 
two, one of them seen beneath a white turban and the other 
concealed under a dark beard. The former is Mr. Salem 
llamaswamy MudaJiar, and the latter Paudit Adjudia Natli. 
Clack goes the whip, dash ahead the horses, run breathless 
the gyc«3, back pulls the coachman, * not so last’ cries the 
turban'd one, ‘ IIip, llip Hurrah!' vociferates the boarded. 
m A sate career to the Congress Coach!” Such is Mr. Bonueijoe. 
He is no great orator. But none is heard with greater respect 
or with greater attention at the Congress. His style is forensic. 
As at the bar, to on the Congress platform, he displays 
his great acumen, his analytical skill, his close reasoning, 
his clear-cut logic. His simple words uttered in forcible 
language, without gesticulation, without affectation go straight 
to the heart. Many are the brilliant victories he has won 
at the bar. In defence of poor men not able to pay, ut 
patriotic men not able to plead, he has appeared many a time 
and olt and achieve distinguished success. He has pleaded 
the cause of t.he poor at the bar. He has pleaded the cause 
of truth at the Congress. He has pleaded for righteousness 
before the British nation. Kindly, courteous, accomplished, 
serviceable to the public, ready to undergo sacrifh***, loved by 
all, esteemed by all, Mr. Bonnerjoa in the moat aeon and the 
beet known Indian throughout India. 
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Hon'ble Mr. Pherozesha Mehta. 

“Tnat in a man who would servo hia Country with a spado 
or pickax* if ho could not servo her in any other way.” So 
said I />rd Brougham of the Duke of Wellington once. The 
same is true of the Hon’ble Mr. Pherofc-ssha M. Mehta. There 
is something distinguishing in his very appearance. His 
figure is strikingly graceful and commanding, his features 
are high and noble. If found in a crowd and not known, he 
is one of those men about whom questions will be asked and 
whispers will be beard. His handsome face beaming with 
intelligence is set off to advantage by hi# perfect manners. 
Amiable to a fault, affable in the extreme, courteous, acces- 
sible, Mr. Mehta has the easy graceB of a man of the mode. 
Nursed in the lap of luxury he looks like a prince and carries 
himself like a prince. But be is also a prince among men. 
Physically and intellectually endowed, he ia a born leader. 
Early in the sixties in one of the inns of,Court in London, 
two Indians of striking feature", of marked ability were eating 
their dinners and delivering speeches. In a few years, they 
were both in India, one in Bengal and the other in Bombay, 
Both worked their way up in their profession. Both became 
eminent and distinguished. Roth came to be recognised as 
men of light and leading. Tue one was Mr. Bonnerjee : the 
other was Mr. Mehta. What Mr. Bonnerjee ia to Bengal, that 
Mr. Mehta is to Bombay. Eminent lawyers, trusted leaders, 
both are honored, both* are esteemed by the people. 

Mr. Mehta is a man of brilliant abilities. Eloquent in 
speech, excelling in debate, he is one of those who could easily 
persuade his audience to his own belief by the magic of his 
voice and the charm of his delivery. Hi# eloquence is nob of 
the boisterous order. Drawn to bis lull height, he speaks 
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with proper emphasis and proper gesture, smiling when he 
indulges in light banter, frowning when he resorts to decla- 
mation and leaving behind always a pleasing impression of hia 
performance. Ilia eloquence is like that of Lord John Russell 
of which Moore haa given ns an apt description: — 

- An ek>qf**nce not lilt* those rill* from * height 

Which ipHrklc and fomu and in T*|<mr are o'er : 

Bat a ciu lent that worlu out iu way into light 

Tlmxjgb the filtering tcce**ea of thought ncul of lore." 

But Mr. Mehta is greater as a debater than as an orator. 
It is then that lie is seen at his best What wine waste 
Addiwnn, the atmosphere of debate is to Mr. Mehta. Few, 
very tew are the occasions, when Congressmen have had the 
opportunity of haanug Mr. Mehta in a debate. 1 remember 
well one each occasion. It was at a meeting of the Subjects 
Committee uf the Congress held at Poona. Mr. Surendr&nath 
Bannerjee was in the chair: an.i among those present were 
Mr. Mehta and Mr. Boiiuerje*. A discussion arose in which 
there was a difference of opinion nmong the Congress leaders. 
Mr. Siirendranath flatinerjee rose and spoke with all the 
warmth and vehemence he could command and when he sat, 
he sat amidst cheers. Then rose Mr. Mehta and in his 
pleasantest manner, he analysed Mr. B inner jee '§ arguments, 
made some humorous remarks, evoked sortie laughter, and 
in a few minutes won over the Committee to his side. 
Mr. Burendranath Banneij^e rose again and animated by the 
attack, he flew to higher flights of elnqnevioe and wound up 
with a magnificent peroration which again elicited cheers. 
Then Mr. Boiiiierp*e and in a simple and forcible 

speech attacked Mr. Surendranath and turned the tables 
on him. If. was a lively encounter, a heated derate, a Gist 
class performance. It was a fight between a lion, a tiger and 
a bear. There was but. one other Congressman whose presence 
would have made the debate livelier still, who would have 
thrown more life and light into it and that was Mr. Berdloy 
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Norton. And there was but one historic occasion in the annals 
of the Congress, when this galaxy of Congressmen met and 
fought one another under the Congress banner. It was at the 
Bombay Congress which Bradlaugh attended : and they fought 
in the Subjects Committee over the scheme for the reform of 
Legislative Councils. That was a rare intellect nal treat 
indeed — Mr. Surendranath's lofty declamation, followed by 
Mr. Mehta's pungent and pitiless raillery, to be followed again 
by Mr. Bonnerjee’s simple and short shafts of logic, to be 
wound up by Mr. Norton's piercing, incisive attacks. These 
doughty champions of the Congreu are like the gallant 
q uadi i lateral of musketeers in Dumas 1 story. But it is 
difficult to say who is the D’Axtagnan of the party. • 

Mr. Mehta has been in the thickest of some fights. He 
has led some great lights as well as some little fights, and 
he ha3 won laurels in many a political game. In the Bombay 
Municipality, he has fought for reform. In the University 
{Senate, he has fought for progress. In the Bombay 
Legislative Conned he has fought against bureaucratic oppres- 
sion. In the Imperial Legislative Council he has fought, 
against the pretensions or the Civil Service, lie is the doyenne 
of the Bombay Municipality. None is a greater authority on 
Municipal matters and he rules that honorubio civic body. 
Elected again and again unanimously as its representative in 
the local Legislative Council, he had the singular honor of 
being re-olcoted even when he had resigned. In the Bombay 
Legislative Council, he is the recognised leader of the non- 
official members aud he has broken many a lance with the 
ablest of the Governor's Councillors and always come out 
unscathed. In the Viceregal Council, he has crossed swords 
with the haughty Sir James Westland and silenced him by 
his withoringly sarcastic references to the “most distinguished 
service in the world.** Lord Sandhurst has acknowledged 
him as a skilled debater who would do credit to any represen- 
tative assembly in the world and Sir Alexander Miller has 
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publicly avowed his admiration for Mr. Mehta's commanding 
ability. Ready ami willing to fight in every good cause, 
Jfr. Mehta has the great tact of directing his attack* in 
the molt agreeable manner possible. Hie fiercest onslaughts 
are couched in the softest of language and his opponents 
scarcely feel their fierceness. His scathing denunciations 
are dealt out amidst pleasant, wordy surrounding*. The 
bitterest of hia pills are coated with the sweetest sugar. 
His words penetrate like arrows but they pierce the flesh 
without pain. He never carried a heart-stain away on his 
blade. There is a pool of honey about his heart which lubri- 
cates his speech with fine jets of mead. Mr. Mehta is also a 
roan of culture. His speeches betray his wide range of 
knowledge derived from the most recent publications. All 
the same, there is no parade of bis knowledge, no show, no 
exhibition. Genial, generous : cultured, accomplished ; impar- 
tial to friend and foe alike, charitable by nature : orator, 
debater, tactician: Municipal Councillor, University Fellow: 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council, representative of 
Bombay in the Imperial Legislative Council : J jint, Founder of 
the Last India Association, Founder and First Secretary 
ot the Bombay Pioridency Association : Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Umpire, Mr. Pheroxetha Mehta is one of 
the beat loved and most loveable of men m all India. 
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Hon ble Mr. P. Ananda Charlu, 

With heavy steps, with a substantial stick in his right 
hand. with an unfinished cigar between two of hia left-hand 
fingers, with an upturned face perched on a sportive neck-tie 
and protected by a turban • sanguine-liued of ett purpose,' 
enters the Hon’bl* M. R. By. Pauapakkum Ananda Charlu, 
Vidya Vinodba, Avergal, Rai Bahadur, B. L.,C. I. B. He is as 
merry as a marriage bell. Gayest of the gay, jolliest of the 
jolly, theie ib none whose company is more Bought or whose 
society is more atti active than that of Ur. Ananda Charlu. He 
id nothing if not humorous — humorous in private conversa- 
tion, humorous in public speeches, humorous often at his own 
expense. Men of his age are struck with his hilarity, young 
men enjoy his cordiality and the people at large are impressed 
by bis individuality. He is cosmopolitan iu big views aud 
tastes. He ib a Hindu among Hindus, a Mahomedan among 
Mahnmedans mrnus a beard, and a Christian among Christians 
not keeping Christmas. Like Disraeli he is an adept in phrase 
making. 44 Tueaauxua of English Words aud Pharse*" is his 
inseparable table companion. And Sydney Smith is his 
Bible. When in need of a choice phrase, an apt expression he 
consults his “Thesaurus/* When in need oi saying something 
Btriking, something brilliant he opens his Sydney Smith, 
“Ask me for anything*' he shrieked in despair at the laying 
ot th« foundation stone of a iibrary in Southern India, 
receutly ‘‘but don’t ask mo to part with my copy of Sydney 
Smith." His iuimit&ble style is the result of laborious 
cultivation. 

With wotderful vitality, he has soogbt origlbftHty 

By Mil way# he thought untrodden ol a pmductxHn'* ftti ; 

He ban always left the highway for the undiscovered by-way 

Haunted only by t he ten ox Issl a loot- feint he should meet. 
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Rita of wit, bulk* nf humour, fliafc in hia flowing conver- 
sion. Alliterative phrasee leap to his lips with marvellous 
He doea not care to pepper hia conversation with pellets 
of platitude. He was the first to discover that philanthropy 
hy paragraph a ia a perquisite of fame. "A book is to some 
m*ii a fetish,” said Freeman: 44 to me it ia a working 
^lll»trual<^nt.. ,, So is it with Mr. Ananda Charlu. He worka 
into the book, like a worm. He works the book, like 
an artist iuto his conversation, his writings, bia speeches. He 
is a prolific writer to the prune: and he is a writer of books, 
lie has written a story on “ Virtue's Triumph." He has 
orientally told “ Love's Triumphs." The first work though 
dealing with the same “ponderous epic” is “no competitor of 
Baba Prolab Chancier Hoy's monumental work." in the 
second book he has written of “the wondrous magnificence of 
stupendous buildings, expansive streets, extensive gar ion-, 
redolent with odorous UowwS, resplendent with blossoms of 
variegated hues and resonant with the chirrups and tunes 
of soft-singing birds," of being “ riveted to a spot dazed and 
amazed,” of “pedestrian pilgrimages," and of love affairs 
44 ending with the oonseorating matrimonial oereraunial. ,, 
Goldsmith said to Juhuaou 4 *If you were to write a fable 
about little fishes, doctor, you would make the little fishes 
talk like whales.” “Whether he wrote in the character of 
a disappointed legacy hunter" says Macaulay “or an empty 
town fob, or a crazy virtuoso or a flippant coquette, he 
wrote m the eame pompous and unbending style.” What 
was true of Johneon is true of Mr. Ananda Charlu. 

At a speaker Mr. Ananda Charlu ia well known. Hia 
words proceed like bullets from his mouth at measured 
intervals. There is a majesty and dignity about his delivery 
which ia peculiarly his own. He is diminutive in appearance 
but when he appears on the platform, he swells and develops 
into importance. The fi*h does not more eaaiiy develop into 
the whale. than Mr. Auauda Charlu assumes the proportion 
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of a giant. If added to hit appearance he had a voice 
resembling the mew men of a cat, he would have for ever 
iv inamed in obscurity. Rut he baa the voice of a giant and 
be has imagination: and when he lashes him self into fury 
on the platform, he evokes all the respect due to a lion eager 
for the fray. And if anybody happens to cross his path just 
then h« floors him by the ponderosity of his facta and the 
perspicacity of hia logic. In the Imperial Council Chamber 
none fights with greater glee than Mr. Ananda Charlu, He 
creates dismay among his colleagues by the wealth ot his 
ex press ions. He objects however to words being “unearthed 
from their deserved burial ground” and being carried “ from 
within the limits ot intelligible sense into regions shadowy 
and calculated to provoke endless and capricious speculation.” 
lie hates words suggestive of “infinite doubt and consider- 
able obscurity * and prefers u precision and perspicuity ” to 
“perilous vagueness." He protests against the “mu7*zling of 
people’s mouths to forego a useful auxiliary which with all 
its faults the governing classes here can ill spare in getting 
at the minds of the people— be it for correction, conciliation 
or compliance.” Above ail, he has rendered himselt immortal 
by his challenge to smoko in a powder magazine. lie threw 
the challenge in the Imperial Council Chamber. It struck 
awe into the minds of the members of Council. It entered the 
Viceregal residence where it received marked attention. It 
went the round of all the papers in India. It appeared in the 
House of Commons where the Secretary of State for India 
exhibited it for public view. Till at last, a period has been 
put to its restless career by nailing it to au inkstand as an 
inscription which adorns the drawing room ol a local leading 
Congressman. 

It was Mr. Ananda Charlu who first saved Madras from 
ignominy. The Congress wanted a President from Madras 
and her first supply went in the shape of Mr. Ananda Charlu. 
Madras will never more be branded as a land of mediocrities. 
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Having become President, Mr. Ananda Chariu has developed 
into Proposer of Presidents. And not a Congress has been 
heJd without his weighty presence. None is a more ready 
speaker than Mr. Ananda Coarlu and in tins respect, he reigns 
supreme among his countrymen in Madras. Nobody loves 
a joke more keenly than Mr. Ananda Cuarlu. lie jokes olten 
at his own expense and is loved in society by men and 
women. Tli*re is no fa:«e pride in him. lie loves theatres, 
he loves schoolboys: lie is williug to preside at any function, 
public or private: and he is ever ready to speak. Whether in 
Calcutta or in Madras, he iB equally familiar to all and equally 
at horue, He cultivates acquaintances over kieoigai : and he 
humours them with his anecdotes. 

Id bit g»y fr*« m>*in aua hU beajly Uu*b. 

Hs U |mrfait jet, almost too par foot by naif, 

H*»v courtly hit bow. lift smll s bow twert 
Aod how u»*«>urod it Ibt tmuU v( hi* heavy ic< l « 

Then how frank inn look I Yoo might tii>nk you oouiil virw 
Tlie soul through tit# »/« of ibis goc-i Bltuiu. 

How charts bit mann«r*. hit English how choice 
Haw ibuoiUilac. bow majestic. Uie tones of hit voice, 

Hu whole »lf meinour termt to import 
fbrt to Jive to pleat# It bitobe great fofUi. 
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Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath Bannerjea. 

What's that noise about? Why *11 this confusion ? 
Why are people hurrying in that direction ? Amongst much 
struggling, much elbowing you find that it is a dark figure 
darkly clad that is the object ol all this inconvenient atten- 
tion. There is nothing very remarkable about bis appearance. 
Of medium height, of average build, be owns a beard, not 
over- luxuriant in growth, which betray* that perennial youth 
is denied in this worid even to the moBt gifted of men. His 
movements are quick, his lipe quirer irt silent music and his 
flashing eve* furnish an index to the superior intelligence ol 
their remarkable owner. There is something magnetic about 
the man. llis walk is a procession. When he walks, the 
people around him walk and they will not walk without him. 
When he aits, he is subject to two dangers -the photogra- 
pher's camera and the congratulatory address. A third 
danger has lecently been added— the phonograph. He can 
do nothing in private. Wherever he it, he soon becomes the 
centre ol a ciiole. Such is the llon'ble ilr. Surendranath 
Banncrjwe. 

No man's arrival is hailed with such satisfaction, such 
enthusiasm by Congressmen as the arrival of the President of 
the Congress. Hut the Congress President ia only the Iiato 
of the hour, lie changes with time and tide. Year after 
year, a new figure appears at the Congress horiyion and as lie 
aocands the Congress sky, ardent Congressmen worship him 
from below. Hut his descent is a* quick as his ascent. Not eo 
however, with Mr. Snrendranatli Bannerjee. He is a fixed 
star on the Congress firmament, whose appearance is always 
hailed with enthusiasm President or no President, ho is 
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recognised a* one o t the pillar® of the Congress. iymg before 
the Congress hat become a reality, he had developer) bimsetf 
into a power in Bengal. What the Civil Service had lost, the 
country had gained. The worthy wearer ol the mantle of 
Uatn Gopal Chose, he welded the people of Bengal into a 
whole which they had since broom*, at least for purposes of 
political agitation. Since the birth of the Congress, none has 
t>een more loyally attached to it than Mr. Maraud ranath 
Banner jee. Wherever be be, however multifarious his 
engagements, during the Congress season, at the Congress 
Ilnur, he is in the Congress pavilion. The Congress will lo»u 
half its attraction without him. 

He is the Congress orator. And his oratory is peculiar. If 
there is one man in all India who at the present, moment could, 
by the power of his tongue stir up a rebellion or suppress a 
revolt, that is Mr. Sureudranatb Itanneije*. Bleated with a 
powerful voice, possessed of sufficient physical energy to 
utilise that voice to its fullest .vtlenl, Mr. Ilajiuerjee is the 
only Indian who is capable of addressing thousand* rjl Ins 
countrymen at an open-air meeting There is no better 
instance of his wonderful physical and Intellectual energy 
than that afforded by the delivery of his I 'residential addrwau 
at Poona. His thrilling speech from the chair which lasted 
for more than three hours in delivery was a marvellous 
performance in every way. As a physical feat, it was worthy 
of a high place even at a circus. As an intellectual eflurt, 
few in India, it must he said, are capable of delivering a more 
solid or more substantial address. As a feat of memory, it 
wo« marvellous how be went through the whole speech without 
mistakes, without hesitation, altering no fact, changing no 
figuie, never for once uoking into his printed copy — of which, 
I was one ot the very few who were privileged to get in 
advance a copy sustaining all through the vibration of his 
voice and making a splendid impression on the iiuuds of hi* 
heaters by a magnificent peroration. 
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It ifl interesting to watch him when on the platform, lie 
does not al way* rest on both his feet. Generally, he rests on 
his left biH makes hia right foot serve the purpose of a pivot 
whereon he turns to the right and to the left. His body is in 
perjK*tnal motion from right to left and left to right. If he 
hegina a sentence sh-n he far** the portion of the audience 
cm hia right, he finishes it by facing the portion on his left. 
He is the only Congress speaker who does not alight those 
behind him on the platform. Occasionally, he tarns his fail 
face to them — flashed with the heat of the moment, he has 
then all the appearance of the lion rampant. His head is 
thrown back and is always inclined on one side. When he 
turns to the right, hia head is inclined to the left and when 
he tnrna to the left, his head is inclined to the right. 
Naturally, he is heard by all. When he has reached one of 
hia highest flights and succeeded in throwing the audience 
into a deep silence, he brings into play ih* admirable 
cadence of his voice. One portion of a sentence he ntters 
in his highest pilch and the other he utters in a half-whisper 
which is equally weil heard by every one of the audience. It 
is something like a billow which rising very high, falls with a 
tremendous noise and all its force having spent itself by the 
fall, Lsaes the Bandy shore foaming, in silent stillneBS. By 
such an adjustment of his voice he is able to retain enough of 
breath for an eloquent peroration 

The remarkable effect, of hia eloquence may be judged 
Irnm the tact that he is able to elicit cheers whenever he 
wants. I remember an occasion when he had to address a 
very large audience. The place was over-crowded and nnt a 
neat, was vacant. He had reached that stage, of his speech 
when he kept his hearers in profound silence. At the end of 
a long sentence either for the sake of obtaining time to think 
of what he had to say next or with some other object, he 
wanted tu «*ll forth a cheer. But- when he found the 
audience did not readily respond, lie pauted a bit, and made 
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his right !»rni with which he. was all the time fieioely 
gesticulating, remain outstretched vertically, his pointing 
fi get- directed toward* the most sympathetic portion of the 
an* lem'e. Tne effect was instantaneous. The audience who 
were almost spell-bound till then woke suddenly and a* if 
they were reminded r.f their doty, cheered him vociferously. 
H * gesticu ationa ate wild. When he begins to speak, ins 
lelt hand i* placed behind his hack as if to lend support to 
his bo- J y and os he sp-aks, his thumb is seen moving over 
the rest of hi* fingers aa if engaged in holding an animated 
discursion with them: and his right hand swings from one 
aide to the other. As lie warms into his speech, his right 
hand is raised above Ins head very often with his pointing 
finger outstretched, and when he reaches his peroration, 
both his bauds go up and down vigorously like the piston of 
a Steam engine. Very few Englishmen are accustomed to 
such geaticu' ationa but I well rw iue tuber how Mr. Brad laugh 
when m bu Bombay speech he came to the passage where he 
used the word “hammer" raised both his hands above his 
head and clasping them together, brought them down with * 
tremendous lores. II s action reminded me of the "village 
blacksmith” and I thought that it he had only a hammer in 
Ilia hand then and a nad below he would have wiili one Id -w 
Bent it down deep, deep deep down into the strata ol the 
earth. 

Mr. Snrandranath Bannerjee'a oratory is beet, likened to . 
the oratory of Lord Ashbourne of which Mr. Eacut.t says in his 
"Personal Forces ot the Peiiod'*:— " Ilia is a sledge-hammer 
eort ot oratory : the syllable* dropped one by one with a pre- 
cision and loro* suggestive of a nasmyth instrument, crushing 
with the same sureness, a granite block ora filbert nut." As 
an orator Mr. Baiinerjee is no* placed hart ds combat by inter- 
ruptions. Interruptions serve only as fuel to the fire of 
his eloquence. Us answers the interrupter immediately 
and at times adopts the phrase used by the interrupter aa the 
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key-note to the rest of hi# Ipofoh. Mr. Biunetjee is a 
giant on the platform and sometimes uses the interrupter as 
tyrannically as a giant. He opens hie broadside* against 
hi in fora minute and the iutenupter is pulverized. There 
was a prominent instance of it at the last Congress. 
Mr. Bannerjee was holding forth on the general apathy of 
Congressmen. Somebody cried 4 shame/ And Mr. Baunerjeo 
at once turned the tables on him by calling cm him to prove 
as a model to. all Congressmen. This reminds me of how 
O'Connell once silenced an interrupter. O'Connell was 
declaiming against. Peel. A sympathetic auditor who was 
more angry with Peel than O’Connell was, bawled out “ I 
wish a crow picked Peel’s eyes out”. “I wish a crow” 
retorted O’Connell immediately “came ami stuffed your 
mouth with potatoes." 

Mr. Bauuerjee is essentially the open-air orator of 
India. His is a boisterous sort of eloquence. When he 
finishes his speech you feel as if a storm had blown away or a 
heavy shower of rain had just stopped. Raymond Blatbwaite 
special correspondent to Black arul White while in India in 
1804 pictured him as *‘a dear, fluent dissenting preacher with 
all the popular orator's love of phrases, something of his 
pomposity and not a little of his self-appreciation." “But" 
he added “he possesses in addition the aptness, the love ot 
the abstract, the courtesy of the oriental.” Mr, Bannerjee 
possesses an iron frame and indomitable courage. He is 
never tired of work. Where he is, there is force, energy, 
action. As the Editor of the Bengal**, aa Professor of History 
in the Kipon College, as President of the largest number of 
school-boy associations, as Congressman, as Municipal 
Councillor and as Member of the Brngal legislative Council, 
“dear Surendranath* is a power to be reckoned with in 
Bengal. 
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Mr. Eordley Norton, 

A moat remarkable man ! Try to catch him, he elipe 
through your fingers. Crush him under a heavy weight, he 
jumps up like a spring. Cask him on a land far-off beyond 
the ocean, hi* voice cornea gurgling over the waves. Talk 
on Indian politics, you cannot bur. talk about him. Go to a 
cJuh, you hear his name pronounce I. Read the proceedings 
of an Association, he figures with a speech. Are you a 
victim of tyranny and oppression? lie is your champion. 
Are you a lover of truth and justice? He is on your side. 
Are you a hater of shams and olTIcial aTroganoe? He iB hand 
and glove with you. Who such a man ia, nobody need lie 
told. About six teet high, thin of body ami limb, he posBeesei 
a face remark *ble in itself. To see it is to love it. See* him 
once and there is no forgetting him. The stamp of his face 
is perpetually impressed oil your memory. His eyes Hash 
like lightning; they pierce you ou all sideB. His nose ia 
singular in the extreme — singular in its curvature. Ilia lips 
and chin — you cannot think of them without thinking of 
that great hero who 44 with his Amozotuan chin drove his 
hriatled lips before him/' Ilia broid and expanaive forehead 
is an index to hiB intellect. Watch him for a moment am! 
you see hia restlessness. You will not find him in the same 
attitude, in the same posture for two minute* together. The 
exuberance of hia energy makes him physically active a& he 
is mentally. Such ia ilr. Eardley Norton. 

Everything about Mr. Norton is brilliant— Ins conver- 
sation, hia Bpeech, his style of writing. His conversation is 
sparkling, full of wit, full of humour, full of merriment, it 
embraces anything, everything, nothing. Themietoclea said 
that a man's discourse waa like a tapestry which when spread 
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open displays it* figure* but when it ia folded up, they are 
hidden and lost. If this kb true of any man's conversation, it 
ia true or Mr. Norton’*. Speak to him and you begin to admire 
him : you appreciate hi* superior gifts. Once when Johnson 
was ill and unable to exert himself, Burke called, and when 
his uaine was mentioned, Johnson said: “That fellow calls 
forth all my powers. Were I to see Burke now, it would kill 
me.” You feel similarly when you talk to Mr. Norton. When 
yon converse with him you have to aharpen all your faculties 
eo that you may be prompt in understanding him. All the 
«amn Mr. Norton speaks with perfect ease. His talk, like 
Burkes, 10 merely the “ebullition of his mind.” He does not 
talk with efijrt or from a desire for distinction but because 
his mind is full. , 

Asa writer. Mr. Norton haa scarcely any equal in all 
India, be it among Europeans or among Indians. Hia style 
is remarkable. In whatever paper he may write, he is easily 
spotted. His choice grouping of words ia admirable and hia 
sentences are always well balanced. Among passages which 
are pleasing to the ear when read, flowing though long, you 
will Hurl short and pithy sentences which like gems enca»ed 
in gold set ofl to advantage the whole paragraph. One 
cannot but feel charmed by the muaic of his phrasea, the 
passion of his language, the grace and beauty of his 
sentence*. It coat* him no effort to write. He writes with 
perfect ease, and as he writ**, quotations from the test of 
authors drop from his pen as if they were part and parcel of 
his writing. When he indulges in description, his paragraphs 
are picture*. Ir he were in England and attached to a 
newspaper he would have made his mark as Libby cor- 
nwpondent. The wonder is he does not try his hand at 
fiction. There are few who have not been struck by the 
singular charm of his writings. 

A« a speaker too. he haa few equals in India. He has 
almost all the qualities ol an orator -a lively imagination, a 
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copious flow of word*, an admirable command of language, 
•trong feeling, and a commanding presence. It is always a 
pleasure to hear him : but bis words travel with lightning 
rapidity like his thoughts. Hi< sentences sometimes may be 
far too long, and there may be at times too many parentheti- 
cal expressions : all the same he will complete the sentences 
without any faultiness in construction, tie always remem- 
bers bow be began. Some of bis forensic flights of eloquence 
are masterpieces of their kind. There are instanced in 
which he is known to hare been for the whole day con- 
tinuously on his lega, to follow up bis arguments again the 
next morning and continue bis speech again for hours, scar- 
cely looking at hia notes for arguments, always mentioning 
correctly and without reference the names of parties and 
witnesses of which there may be a very large number and 
pausing for no promptings from his assistants. He has a 
wonderful memory and when he has carefully prepared his 
brief either tor arguing a case or for leading a discussion, 
anybody who meets him in argument finds iu him a Tartar. 
Quick at repartee, he is a perfect master of intellectual fencing. 
Skilled iu all the arts of debate, he could hold his own in any 
intellectual assembly. Wherever he speaks, whether at the 
bar or on the platform, he is attentively heard. Following 
Mr. Norton, at the first Allahabad Congress, the Hon. 
ilr. Mehta aaid “it was a very difficult task indeed” to speak 
on the proposition be was called upon to speak when he 
remembered that he waB preceded by Mr. Norton who had 
made “one of the most able and eloquent speeches that he had 
ever heard.” And I have seen Bradlaugh at Bombay bending 
forward on his table, adjusting bis spectacles on his nose, 
placing one of his lingers behind his ear, and ait in that 
posture, throughout the whole of Mr. Norton's speech, literally 
hanging on his lips ! 

Brilliant writer, brilliant speaker, he is tveu more brilliant 
as a fighter. He is a man of pronounced ideas and belligerent 
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tastes. Intellectual cun riot ion is the “immediate j*wel of bis 
soul: " and once convinced that he is in the right, nothing 
coaid stop him from fighting. When he fights, he fights with 
wonderful courage and bis speeches then are speeches of 
▼itrioiio bitterness. Tne people of India have never had a 
stouter champion — “a stouter champion never handled 
sword." 0 ie life in India is summed up in one sentence 
which he uttered at the very first Congress he attended, 
11 If it be sedition, genilecn en,” be said, •* to rebel against all 
wrong, if it be addition, to resist class tyranny, to raise my 
voice against oppression, to matiuy against injustice, to insist 
upon a hearing before sentence, to uphold the liberties of the 
individual, to vindicate our common right to gradual, to ever- 
advancing reform, if this be sedition, I am right glad to be 
called a seditiouist/' He has rebelled against wrong : he has 
resisted class tyranny : be bss raised his voice against oppres- 
sion ; he bae mutinied against injustice: he has insisted upon 
hearing before sentence: he has upheld the liberties of the 
individual: he has vindicated onr common right to reform. 
He has fought for the people, by the people and he has 
fought a glorious fight, a most unselfish fight. On the one 
side, he found piled before him riches, titles, honors, offices ; 
on the other Bide he found a helpless people struggling 
against oppression. He deliberately choee the latter. And 
like Robert Browning's hero he has been 11 ever a fighter." 
He ha s always enjoyed the genius and the joy of the strife. 
To fling himself on horseback at a moment's notice, to carry 
devastation into the enemy’s camp, to put forth herculean 
efforts at a time of general despair, to strike dismay into the 
hearts of the enemy when in fancied security, to rout the 
opposing forces beyond all measurable distance — this is the 
sort of work Mr, Norton is beat fitted to do. Fearless, 
dauntless, bravest of the brave, he has fought many a battle 
against overwhelming odds regardless of consequences. He 
baa not only fought against official tyranny and high-handed 
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oppression, but be Him fought against an unholy alliance 
again*!, him at the bar; and be has fought against, intrigues, 
plots and machinations. He is a power in the land he live* — 
the idol of his friends, the dread of his enemies, and a teiror 
to all wrong-doers. There is none in India who could more 
appropriately, more deservedly adopt os his motto .— 

“ I livo for the o*um that Uckts aituaUmue 

I live for tho oiuu chat n**ds f**i*Uiic* 

1 live lor the future in the dutanoa 

And tho good that I con do/ 

He is the negation of cant and humbug. His kindness 
and generosity are proverbial. Many are the caeee in which 
he has appeared without fees, either because he wub convinced 
his client was the victim of injustice, or because his client 
was poor and needy or out of private friendship; and many 
are the instances in which he has, unknown to the public* 
assisted poor boys with money ami books. His kind heart is 
easily appealed to. Strong in hate, he is eqaally strong in love. 
His intimate friends are treated with the utmost consideration. 
His house, his library, his parse — all these are very generously 
open to them. Simple, sincere and straightforward, he is 
easily deceived by pretended friends. Not a flatterer himself, 
he ha tee flattery. He would not flatter Neptune for his 
trident or Jove for hiB power to thunder. And he would not 
believe if he were told be was Neptune or Jove. He has bad 
bis trials and troubles and none has withstood them more 
courageously than he. His social qualities make him the 
central figure in any society in which he moves. Where be 
is, there is mirth, merriment, wit. wisdom, humour, and learn- 
ing. None could play the host with more gTace or with 
greater candour. Aflable, social, he grasps by the hand the 
least distinguished of his guests with as much warmth as he 
welcome* the most eminent. And the occasion has become 
historic, when, at the first Congress held in Madras, in 
4 ‘ Duntnore House * and it* extensive gardens, bright with a 
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myriad lights, buoyant with the luxuriance of foliage and the 
wealth of variegated flowers, assembled a thousand guests, 
from a thousand places, in a thousand costumes, 

From Kashmir** icy monoUlru, 

From Cochin * coral strand. 

Whore Mynore‘8 sunny fouaUau 
Koll down th«m golden sand. 

From irrany an ancient river. 

From many n palmy plum, 

to receive and enjoy the magnificent hospitality of their 
kindly boat and fellow congressman, Mr. F.ardley Norton. 
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Hon'ble Mr. P. Rungiah Naidu. 

Hon'ble Mr. P. Rungiah Naidu is a unique personage at 
the Congress. Dark in oomplexion, hi* face covered with 
patches of grey hair which stand in imminent need of the 
barber's assistance, one of his eyes half open, the other full, 
he moves about with the eaae and energy of a young man of 
five and twenty. lie is dressed in white. A white turban, 
peculiar in shape, concave in front, flat at the top, with a 
small tail at the back which projects upwards, the like of 
which graoesonly the heads of the bazaar Komatis and Cheitii, 
covers his head. A long white coat, innocent of pocketB, not 
amenable to the discipline of buttons, with sleeves longer 
than his arms by at least a foot, carefully doubled up at the 
end, goes over his shoulders ami kisses his knees. A white 
waistcoat brings up his front and in one of its nether 
pockets lies concealed a small white handkerchief which is 
seldom disturbed. An ordinary country cloth, reddish on 
the BideB, white in the centre, covers his nether limbe. His 
feet are mounted sn a pair of cheap slippers used by the 
country folk compelled to walk long distances. 

Simple in dress, he is simple in habits. Out of bed at 
4 o’clock in the morning in a dress which a fellow-Congress- 
man from Bengal recently mistook for his bathiug costume, 
he waiks miles before he attends to his day’s work. Over 
seventy yearB of age, he has known no ailments, suffered from 
no diseases. He still displays two superb rows of pearly teeth 
which may well evoke the envy of the fairest of women. 
Hearty and bale, he is dexterous in crossing hills and dales, 
rice- fields and marshy swamps, pebbly brooks and thorny 
pathways. At the treats to Sunday school children which Lady 
Aberdeeu used to give at her suburban menage, Dollis Hill, 
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Gladstone u««d to talk., laugh, play at hunt-the-slipper with 
them : he sang, he even danced with them : sometime* he 
actually ran race* with them. Once, he delighted them by 
running a race with another sprightly young octogenarian, 
the late Sir Andrew Clarke, and came in a good winner by a 
head. Mr. Rungiah Naidu's children are full-grown members 
of the Madras Mahajma Sabha. He chats with them, 
cracks jokes with them, tells stories to them, discusses with 
them and rules them. He is ready to enter the Geld in a 
walking matob with any of them and in a running race, I am 
prepared to back the eeptagenarian against the newest 
accession to the Sabha . Rough in speech and even uncouth 
in expression, he offends none, displeases none. Erect in 
posture, with his thumbs thrust in the armholes of his white 
waistcoat*, be gives full vent to his emphatic affirmations and 
negations, and it ib a pleasure to hear him and follow his 
hearty laughter. At private meetings he presides, he calls 
the members to order by a aeries of hard knocks on the 
table followed by a ringing repetition of 14 hear, hear, hear 
hear." When the members grow noisy, he silences them by 
a thundering harangue lasting for a minute. Hater of 
shamB, he is no stickler at et quette, he observes no formali- 
ties. He is not one of those who will put his house in order 
because be expects a visit from you. Careless of dress, 
regardless of ’appearance, he revels at home in sweet disorder, 
in lovely oonfusion. If a footstool Gnds its place on a sofa, 
if ink’ is spilt on the table, if a chair haa only three legs, if 
papers are strewed on the floor, if the clock wants winding, he 
will not set these right because you mean to visit him and you 
may be the Governor of Madras. 

The frownB of his official superior were useless against 
his determination not to button his coat : the visit of the Duke 
of Edinburgh was not sufficient to induce him to pat on 
trousers. The only modern article of dresa used by English- 
speaking Indians which he haa adopted ia the waistcoat and 
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thereby hangs a rale. When he waa yoang, or rather when 
the world waa young and he was employed as an Interpreter 
in the Small Cause Court, his dress was the Bame that is 
to-day, except for hie wai*t<5oat. Instead of a waistcoat, he 
exhibited his shirt in the front and made hie ooat hang 
lonsnly on his shoulders. Qis immediate superior, the Chief 
Interpreter, did not favour this liberty and Ur. Naidu waa 
asked to tie up his coat, as the coat though devoid of buttons 
was furnished with strings. Mr, Naidu did not relish the 
idea. Off he went to the tailor's, ordered a waistcoat, wore it 
next day, pulled ofl the strings of his coat, appeared before 
the judge* as Interpreter and returned to his superior officer 
to tell him that the judgns had no objection to his new style 
of dress and he meant to stick to it. Ever since, he has been 
most loyal to his waistcoat. The genii was not more devoted 
to Alladin's wonderful lamp than Mr. Rungiah N’lidu is to 
his waiBtcoat. Bat his hatred of trousers is greater than his 
love of waistcoat. Was it not 4 'Ouida‘* who spoke of troupers 
as 41 the culminating point in male attire of ugline**, in- 
decency, unsuitability and anti-hygienic stupidity; a garment 
which conceals all symmetry of proportion yet most, impudent- 
ly nudity”? Mr. Kungiah Naidu is emphatically 

of the same opinion as 'Ouida’and Mr. Rungiah Naidu is 
more practical. When the Duke of Edinburgh visited this 
city, every Indian of position in Madras resolved to honor 
His Royal Highness in trousers. And they all did it. But 
not Mr. Rungiah Naidu. He set bis lace resolutely against 
this new abomination. He entered the Banqueting Hall 
exhibiting his uaked feet. None the leas, he was welcomed 
as warm y by the Duke os he welcomed others. Since then 
be has never been tempted into trousers. 

Conservative in dress and habita, he is democratic in bis 
views. Mr. Rungiah Naidu is. nothing if not independent. 
Sturdy and strong physically, he is equally sturdy and strong 
mentally. And on trying occasions, when all had yielded and 
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all had lost courage, "old Ilungiah" ha* been found faithful to 
hia charge, true to hi* word, courageous more than ever, ready 
to be sacrificed if sacrifice there must be. Independence- 
sturdy, sterling independence is the chief trait of hi* character. 
It ia hie chief food. II* ha* lived on it. He has thriven on it. 
And he has displayed hi* independence in little things a a well 
a* big, on small occasions as well as great. He bearded an 
Advocate* General in hi* own deu who had issued a general 
order against natives driving inBide hi* compound, by refus- 
ing to instruct him in a case on the plea that a man who was 
not fit to drive right up to his bungalow was not fit to 
instruct him : and he created confusion in the mind of a 
European Magistrate who held his hdchmy in a room with 
no chair* for pleader*, by dragging a heavy chair from the 
adjoining drawing room and sitting in it. In the days of 
Sir Grant Dufl, when political agitation was in its infancy in 
Madras, when those who worshipped authority were many 
and those who had the courage of their convictions few, 
when the Government was autocratic and the people slavish, 
when public men lived in dread of warrant* and the pres* in 
danger of prosecution, the dark and q lainfc figure of 
Mr. Rungiah Naidu rose proudly above the rest in defiance 
of authoiity, in defiance of oppression. And when in the 
name of the public a handful of Indians basking in the 
sunshine of official smiles, gathered together to do homage 
to their hero, Mr. Carmichael, the then senior member of 
council, Mr. Rungiah had alone the courage to preside at a 
counter -demonstration. And later still when years had rolled 
away, when some of those very men who had marched under 
hiB banner of independence in the days of Grant Duff had 
sacrificed consistency and courage and congregated to do 
homage to Lord Wenlock, when some leading men who took 
credit for stoutheartedness .collapsed ignobly at the last 
moment, when those who had promised had failed and those 
who were expected to be independent had miserably broken 
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down, 14 old Rungiah" again came forward and boldly took 
the Held by signing a document of protest against any 
memorial to such an unpopular Governor as Lord Wenlock. 
Of all puhlic men in Madras he is the man among Indians 
who has been weighed m the balance and not iound wanting, 
tried in the furnace and etill found pure. 

Whenever the National Congress is held in Madras, none 
is more atr^ptive to delegates none more solicitous of their 
comforts than Mr. Rungiah Naidu. His attention, his supervi- 
sion extends everywhere, over everything and particularly over 
the culinary department. He is an adept in pleasing the 
palates of Congressmen. When the President of the Congress 
or the Secretaries sit at dinner and they begin to cxpresa 
surprise at the numerical preponderance of dishes, they are 
quietly told, some of them ami a large number of them are 
Mr, Rungiah N aid ns special dishes! When the delegates 
congregate in the Congress compound for Innch Mr. Rungiah 
Naidu is there anxious to please all, willing to serve every one. 
Possessed of a kind heart, eocial and obliging, one of the 
gayest of old men, he is liked by all, revered by all. Xo 
writer, no speaker, possessing no great learning, no great 
accomplishments, with sterling independence as his chief 
merit, he situ enthroned on high on the hearts of the people 
of Southern India. 
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Mr. A. O. Hume. 

In the dim and distant future when India attainB the 
position of a British Colony and comes to be recognised as an 
important self-governing factor in the British Empire, there 
is one name which will be gratefully recalled ir/all Indian 
households, one name which will be cherished and revered 
far more than the name of any Empire-builder or Viceroy— 
the name oi Allan Ootavian Hume. Mr. Hume has done much 
more for India than any other Englishman living or dead. 
It is glorioua to make a nation kneel before you at the point 
of vour sword. It is equally glorioos to govern an Empire 
famed for its fabulous riches. Bat it is still more glorious to 
put a prostrate people on their legs, and help them to walk. 
This is precisely what Mr. A. O. Hame has done. As the 
founder of the National Congress movement in India he has 
established an indisputable claim on posterity. 

In the early days of the Congress there was no figure more 
familiar to Congressmen, none which was received with a 
more spontaneous outburst of cheering than that of Mr. Hume. 
Tall and graceful in appearance, he was remarkably active, 
ii ., gray hairs commanded respect. The warmth of his 
words create! enthusiasm. Hia strong feeling sought an 
outlet in sympathetic expressions. And his powerful imagi- 
nation made him easiiy picture to himself the poor and forlorn 
condition of “Mother India.” Madame Roland wep^ at nine 
years of age she was not born a Roman citizen. T*arB of 
genuine warmth trickled down the cheeks of the revered old 
man when he thought of the condition of India. In his 
younger days, he bad written in vigorous English reams of 
unsympathetic foolscap which passed for G O's : and he bad 
■ought pleasure in the company of birds and butterflies on 
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whom he i$ on* of the best recognised authorities to this day. 
But as he grew old, when he moved from district to district, 
from province to province, one feature of Indian life forced 
itself on him everywhere. Struggle against it as he tnijrbt, 
oue gloomy shadow overclouded all his waking hours, one 
hateful spectre haunted ail his dreams, one sorrowful fact stared 
him in the face — the miserable, poverty-stricken condition of 
the people of India. His mind was stirred : his feelings were 
roused ; and he spoke straight. "Many and weary have been 
the years of my pilgrimage 0 he wrote, "and now the time of 
peace and rest, for me at any rate, draws nigh apaoe : but 
before 1 pass away and am no more seen, before that night 
falls tor me in which no man can work, 1 would fain speak to 
those brethren who have so zealously toiled beside me, and to 
that people whom they and I love so well, of tbe great and 
enduring hope that is in me — a hope that, could 1 e»*e realized, 
would light for me the portals of the unexplored and allow 
me to depart with the blessed assurance that a happier day 
was dawning for our beloved country." That was the “Old 
Man’s Hope" and he summoned tbe sons of Ind in burning 
words of eloquence to the rescue of their motherland. 

“Boa* of Ind. be up uid doing. 

Lei your course by none be staved; 

Lo I tbe Dawn Is In the Lost 
By themselves are nations made 

Such was the birth of the National Congress movement 
and its “Father” watched it with solicitude during its child- 
hood. For full seven years, Mr. Hume waited upon her 
personally, cradled her in comfort, clothed her with care, ran 
with her where she ran, stopprd with her where she stopped 
and was always in attendance on her, to 
** Take her np tenderly, 

Lift her with care ; 

Fashioned so slenderly, 

Young and so fair!" 

For seren years, he devoted his eutire attention to the 
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National Congress, marie all preliminary arrangement* in 
the city where it wan to he held, guide! it* deliberations 
without a bitch, wrote and edited its reporta and invariably 
moved the annual propoeition regarding the place wh«r* the 
succeeding Con grew wae to be held, till at last at the seventh 
session when he found the Congress needed no longer bis 
tender solicitude and he himself felt the increasing burden of 
advancing yea ra, he bade adieu to India and retired to 
England. At that Congress held at Nugpur he said, “To me 
there is something saddening and something gladdening 
in thiB announcement, gladdening because we have reached 
the eighth Congress and are going to have a gathering which 
1 know will ha successful ; saddening because for the first 
time from the commencement of the Congress, 1 shall not 
be presentto share your enthusiasm and your labors for 
the good of the country. But be sure that., though 
distant from you in body, my spirit will be with you and I 
shall watch over your progress and shall he expecting, if still 
in the land of the living, to receive good tidings and hear 
that the next Congress is the most *uco**i«Jul that you have 
ever had. Remember that our opponents have always been 
telling the world— you and 1 know how false it is — that 
these Congress* depend entirely upon Mr. Hume. It will 
be for you to show next year, when Mr. Uume has not been 
near the country for twelve mouths, lhat you can run the 
Congress yourselves as well as or better than it has ever been 
run when Mr. Hume was present." And so, it lias proved to 
be. For seven years the Congress was held with Mr. Hutne. 
For seven years the Congress was held without Mr. Uuiun. 
The latter ib a more eloqueut testimony to his great and en- 
during work than the former. The Congress has become a 
living force in India. • 

Its •‘father” is now giving rest to his wearied limbs in 
hi* quiet retreat iu Upper Norwood. There is but one thing 
that occupies bis thoughts there — India. As he said at Nag- 
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pur hia heart is still with us all. Hs read* Indian newspapers 
at home. lie attends meetings of the British Congress Com- 
mit tw> at Palace Chambers at Westminster. Between these, 
he divides his attention. A man of strong feeling aiul 
pronounced views, he is strong in his adjectives and even 
vehement in hia denunciations. Bat beneath his vehemence 
you perceive the swell of his soul, his sleepless humanity, 
Taera is no simpler man than Mr. Uurae : none mo;e 
sincere. Visit him at home aud you are struck with his 
sincerity and simplicity. He baa a simple home and hia food 
is simple. He is a vegetarian but he4mpoees no restrictions 
on you. He treats yon with all the kindness and consideration 
due to a member of his family : he finds you society and he 
provides you with amusement. A walk to the Crystal Pa!ace 
grounds is proposed after dinner and you accept the proposal 
with pleasure. It is a night of fireworks (and such fire- 
works!) — a lovely night, only pleasantly cold: and I cannot 
recall to mind any moments of my life with greater pleasure 
than when seated on one of the high benches outside the 
Crystal Palace by the side of Mr. Hume, I observed while 
enjoying his company, the curious reproductions in bright 
ami biasing light against a dark and gloomy sky, of portions 
of the Jubilee procession containing Her Majesty th* Queens 
carriage and several other incidents connected with that 
grand imperial celebratiou. 
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Mr, J. Ghosal. 

One fine morning you find a smooth-faced stranger entering 
your city. Though on the wrong aide of fifty, his face ia free 
from the wrinkles of age and not a single streak of gray hair 
gleams on hia devoted head. The only indication ot bis age, 
however, is the aparseneaB of hair which carefully combed 
dexterously conceals t)p deficiency. He ia dressed English 
fashion from top to toe — and no mistake— and as he talks, 
haltingly and in his own peculiar manner, a red handkerchief 
pee pa out ot hiB coat pocket ready to be at the service of its 
proud owner. At hia heels is his faithful attendant whose 
Mahommedan board and attractive livery indicate the high 
social rank of his master. Though a stranger to the majority 
of the population he is really no stranger in the city. He is 
met on his arrival by old facea which eraile in evident 
satisfaction and welcomed by old hands which are vigorous 
in the exchange of greetings. He smiles, he bows, he 
embraces: he talks sweet words, bo usee kind expressions. 
Such is Mr. Janakinath Ghosal. 

His arrival heralds the Congress. Find you Mr. Ghosal 
in any Indian town in December ? There the Congress will 
be held. He comes with the Congress, goes with the 
Congress^ Or rather, he oomes before the Con grew, goes 
after the Congress. First to come, last to go, Mr. Ghosal is 
the pivot round which the Congreaa turns. What Parliament 
was to Pitt, that the Congress ia to Mr. Ghosal. It is his 
mi stress/ bis stud, his dice-box, his game-preserve ; it is hia 
ambition, his library, his creed. Without him, no Congress 
has been held, without him will ever any Congress be 
held? The paternity of the Con grees has been established. 
But, alter all, the Congress does not know its real father. It 
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there is any one man who could dispute Mr. A. O. Hume's 
rlaira to parentage, it is Mr. Janakinath Ghosal. There is 
no doubt however, that it was between them both that the 
Congress waa hatched. It Mr. Hume’s olaims to be known as 
the “father 1 * of the Congress ought to be unas«ail"d, 
Mr. Ghosal has a right to be known as its 99 mother." And the 
scene of their labours is not far off! Bombay is known as ite 
birth-place but the mother knows better — and I dare say 
the father— and how fondly Mr. Ghosal points to the white 
storied building on the western side of the big tank in Myla- 
pore as the scene of his early labours. Yes, in that storied 
building, in one of its spacious rooms, did the idea of the 
Congress first originate. Mr. Hume was its father: Mr. Ghosal 
was its mother: and T>ewau Bahadur Raghunatha Row and 
Mr. (now Mr. Justice) S. Subramania Aiyer were the nurses 
that assisted at its birth. 

There is none better fitted to write the inner history of 
the Congress than Mr. Ghosal, Who discovered who ? D;d 
Mr. Hume first discover Mr. Ghosal? Or, did Mr. G hemal 
first discover Mr. Hume ? This is still a problem of pro- 
blems which few are able to solve. Mr. Ghosal is the right- 
hand man of the Congress President, who always sits to the 
President’s left at the Cougress. He is the President's ency- 
clopaedia, his authority, bis mainstay, his backbone, his 
adviser, his high priest, his plaything. He is in charge of 
the too too dreaded President’s gong He carries it from 
place to place, safely deposited in the innermost depths of 
one of his numerous boxes. It lies qaietly buried there from 
year's dawn to year's end till when the Reception Committee 
having completed all arrangements, has carefully forgotten 
the gong, Mr. Ghosal quietly takes it out, places it on the 
President’s table and uses it when he findB the President too 
indulgent. Mr, Ghosal speaks but once at every Congress. 
As soon a3 the President’s opening speech in over, up rises 
Mr. Ghcsal, reminds the delegates that they should restrict 
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their loquacious tendencies to ten or five minutes as the case 
may be, reads the rules of procedure, goec over the list of 
members of the Subjects Committee and then site down 
amidst thunderous applause. That is the signal for the 
Congress to disperse on the first day. 

Mr. Ghosal is not only the advance guard of the Congress 
but its universal provider. Wherever he is he makes himself 
comfortable and makes all others feel comfortable who are 
with him. If you want anything which you cannot get in 
the Congress camp, you have only to enter Mr. Gbosal’s room. 
You wish to despatch a letter sealed and you find no sealing 
wax : go to Mr. Ghoeal’s room. You are thirsty and cannot 
get a cup of tea; go to Mr. Ghonl's room. You have 
received a telegram from an unknown place and you wish to 
find out where exactly in the map it is: go to Mr. Ghoul's 
room. It is too late for you to return home and you wish to 
have a blanket to wrap yourself up in : go to Mr. GhoBal'a 
room. You are required to make a speech at the Congress 
and you have not got the necessary books of reference : go to 
Mr. Ghosal's room. Your carriage has no lights and you wish 
to go home : go to Mr. Ghosal’a room. You waut to have a 
shave and a bath : go to Mr. Ghosal's room. In fact, there is 
nothing that Mr. Ghosal has not got and he is only too ready 
and willing to oblige you. This thing you want is in the 
sixth drawer in box No. 1 : that thing you require # is found 
at the bottom of the fifteenth layer of box No.,22: and that 
other you are in need of turns up the [moment box No. 13 is 
opened. He is in charge of such [a Jarge number ^of articles 
that he never returns home after any Congress without losing 
something. It may be a spoon, a knife, a plate, a walking 
stick or an umbrella. Sometimes he discovers the loss before 
he leaves. Sometimes, it so happens, that ho [diaoovers the 
Iocs only after he reaches home. * And then, he has such a 
strong memory that he givee you a graphic description of the 
articles be has lost. If it as an umbrella he knows how many 
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rih* it had, at what angle it opened. the quality of its handle 
the value of its cloth, 4c., &c., 4c. In fact, Mr. Ghoaal is 
such n consummate master of details! If Mr. Gladstone is 
known in his speeches to have made “ pippins and cheese 
interesting and tea serious,” Mr. Ghoaal in hit letters makes 
umbrellas lively and spoona instructive. 

It is a rare privilege to have Mr. Ghoaal as your com- 
panion at. table. Jovial, amiable, of winning manners, the 
very pink ol politeness, with a rich snpply of entertaining 
anecdotes and ever ready to give you the history of things 
unknown, Mr. Ghosal keeps you roaring with laughter. The 
little stories and the little incidents are told iu his own quaiut 
way, spiced with apt asidee, which tnuko you thoroughly 
enjoy his company. There is nothing he does not know. 
Ask him and he begins "Oh ? that-is-a-long-sfcory " aud you 
hang breathless on his lips to catch the words of wit and 
wisdom which issue out of his mouth at long intervals and 
entertain you in a way yon are seldom entertained at table. 
No wonder that “ Janaki " should be the universal favourite 
in Bengal. Managing member of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation. of the Indian Association for the cultivation of 
Science and of the Indian National Chamber of Commerce. 
Municipal Commissioner, Honorary Magistrate, Secretary to 
the Managing Committee of the Bethuue College for women, 
M Janaki ” is in great requisition everywhere in Bengal. He 
manages both men and women. Above all, be is tbs happy 
husband of his wife, the accomplished Miss Tagore, once 
editor of the only journai for women in India and the 
mother of an Indian Civilian aud a lady graduate. 
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Mr. D. E. Wacha. 

Short, fair, lithe of limb, active, uprightly, cheerful, with 
a Parni sloping roofed hat on his bead, sporting a jrince nez on 
his nose, flitting but to read or write, standing only to walk, 
Mr. Dinaha Edulji Wacha is one of the most familiar figure* 
at. the Congress. He is its Joint General Secretary. But hie 
title i« disputed, As Mr. Janakinath Ghosul dispute* 
Mr, Hume's claim to the title “ Father of the Congress," eo 
dies Mr. Janakinath Ghoaal dispute Mr, Wacha s right to be 
styled General Secretary. Year after year at the Congress 
Mr. Wacha is re-appointed General Secretary but year after 
year, some speak, and others write, of Mr. Ghosal as General 
Secretary, The fact is the master of the ceremonies at the 
Congress has no other name to be known by. But there is 
a world of difference between General Secretary and General 
Secretary. There is nothing half so amuting or half so 
enjoyable as to be seated between General Secretary and 
General Secretary, discussing eome question or talking over 
some subject. On the one side you have a machine in perfect 
working order, throwing out word-imprewio na at a wonder- 
fully rapid rate, till you find ourself confronted by an 
avalanche of words: on the other side you find a stringed 
instrument, struggling to make itself heard but abortive in 
its preliminary attempts to raise ita tone to the necessary 
pitch. On the one side, you have to deal with a spirited 
racehorse; on the other, your concern is with philosophic 
Jumbo. One only begins sentences; the other al way a com- 
pletes them in hi* own fashion. It is then that you begin to 
wish that you were 1 doubled.* But being single, you devote 
one half of yourself to General Secretary No. 1 and the other 
half to General Secretary No. 2 —one half listening, as it in 
afforded no opportunity to speak and the other half, 
■peaking as it liud* uoUung to listeu to. 
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.Mr. Umahaw K iulji Wacha ie the loftiest embodiment of 
activity to be found in the Congress camp. You iw his 
boundless activity in whatever he doe*. Walking, he dart* 
like an arrow. raining, he monopolises all conversation. 
Writing, he writes panes after pages without effort. Ilia 
letters are quite characteristic of the roan. See you a equare 
blue cover, with your address written in a eloping hand among 
your letters? lie sire it u Mr. Wai-ha’e. Open it and you 
Hud at least two letter papers. Head it and you find every 
page of ir. written. From page to page there is no correction, 
no interlineation. Beginning at page No. I, the writer stop* 

only with the last letter of the last word on the last page 

and this for want ol another pnge ! Uis hand travels quick 
from page to page - but his thoughts fly quicker. He never 
suffers Irorn want of matter to write about, lie is always so 
full. Tnere is but one other man I know of — and ho is a 
literary man too and in Madras— who write* a* Mr. Wacha 
does, but with a difference. Mr. Wacba always finishes when 
he reaches the bottom of the last page of hi* letter*. But his 
Madras comeinpirary never due*. Ue creates a fifth page by 
writing acrtw* the first page. He always cuds where he 
begins. What Macaulay says of "Burleigh and Ilis Times" 
is true to a modified extent of Mr. Wacha. "The title is as 
long as an ordinary preface: the prefatory matter would 
furnish out an ordinary book : and the book contains as 
much reading as an ordinary library." Mr. Wacha’* letters 
are essays : hi* essays are books. But the length of his letters 
does not detract from their interesting character. Ue i* so 
reple'e with information— and his energy is so great — that 
words drop with rapidity from his pen when he writes and 
from his lips when he Bpeaks. 

As a speaker, he is one of the few men who could 
successfully baffle the art of short-hand reporting. With nu 
admirable vocabulary at his command, with a faultless accent, 
never in want of a word, Mr. Wacha could easily speak at the 
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rate of 200 words a minute. Hi* words race together at a 
break-neck speed. The first word is anxious to keep its place 
the second word chases the firat: the third chaseB the eecond: 
the fourth pte*a*a ou the heels of the third : the fifth is in 
danger of finding iteelt on the neck ot the fourth : the sixth 
is pressed from behind : and so the race continues tilt they 
emerge, not higgledy-piggledy or helter-skelter, hut in one 
long continuous line and form a rapid procession to the evi- 
dent pleasure ami delight ot the audience. The charm of the 
performance U heightened by the ringing tones of his clear 
voice. Mr. Wacba’s fork is statistics. Some dyspeptic indi- 
vidual baa divided lies into thtee classes : lies, d — u lies, and 
statistic* : but that does not detract from the value of statis- 
tics. Statist ici has been recognised as a science and 
Mr. Waoha is the great statistician of the Congress. He is 
more. A fellow Congressman called hiui the other day, the 
Westland of tun Congress. Evidently, it was meant as a 
compliment to Mr. Wacha. Bat 1 consider it complimentary 
to Sir James Westland Yes, Mr. Wacha is the greatest 
financial authority of the Congress, lie could speak on 
any subject: but he speaks generally on two subjects : it is 
either the currency or the growth of Civil and Military ex- 
penditure and his speeches are always brimful of facts and 
figures. Mr. Wacha loves company and the company of 
none so well, os statistics. Leave him alone with the dry 
bones of statistics and in a few minutes he is capable of 
quickening them to life, covering them with fl^ah aud blood 
and placing them before you in a presentable form. 

Mr. Wacha’* activity is many-sided. He not only writes 
long letters : but he writes such a large number of them every 
day. Seldom does the Bengal mail or the Madras mail leave 
B m bay uu any day for Calcutta or Madras without at least a 
single blue Equaro envelope from Mr. Wacha: and in the 
Free i deucy iteeif he writes to a large number of cricnds. The 
British Committee of the Congress ha* no uiure steady, uo 
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more regular, no more fait hful correspondent than Mr. Wacha. 
lie misses no English mail : and every one of these carries to 
the British shores not one or two but. more tetters, mostly to 
friends of the Congress. Such is the extent of his letter 
writing! More voluminous still is his newspaper correspon- 
dence There are at least three papers in Bombay to which 
he writes regularly every week : there is at least one paper 
in Madras to which he writes, equally regularly: and as 
regards his occasional contributions his choice is not limited ; 
it extends from Bombay to Calcutta, from Lahore to Madras. 
And whatever he writes is eagorly read both oil account of 
the manner of it and the matter in it. And hia political 
prescience is remarkable. Soon after the retirement of Lord 
Lansdowne ami at the eve of ehe laat General Election, wheu 
the Liberal Ministry stood in danger of momentary extinction, 
in a tetter he wrote to mo Mr. Wacha predicted ju no 
indistinct terms the exact lines on which the Conservatives, 
if they came to power, would curtail the liberty of the Press 
in India ! At the time, there was not the faintest, the 
remotest indication of it. And I myself was too optimistic to 
believe a word of it. Yet it came to pass. In addition to 
his voluminous private letters and newspaper coutnhurions, 
he carries on a large correspondence as the Manager of a Mill, 
ami is besides, Secretary to tli* Presidency Association. 
Municipal Commissioner, Justice of the Peace and Member of 
the City Improvement Trust, in all which directions, he is 
equally active. A ready writer, a ready speuker, ready also 
to fight for any good cause when necessary, wonderfully 
active in a multiplicity of directions, social, affable, obliging, 
Mr. Wacha is loved and esteemed by all iu Bombay except 
the Hast Goflar . The more one knows him, the more the 
wonder grows lhat his little frail form could du all that he 
does within the circumscribed space of luui ami twenty 
hours. 
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Sir William Wedderburn. 

Breathes not another Bri tiaher in all IJraat Britain' who ha* 
a kindlier heart for the people of India than the President of 
the British Congress Committee. After the fitful champion- 
ship of India by Bright and Fawcett, came a period when she 
succeeded in securing the sympathy, the entire sympathy of 
a man of inch consummate energy and ability as Bradlaiigh. 
But the period wan as brief as it was brilliant. In the height 
of his championship, when all eyes in India were turned on 
their doughty champian in the House of Commons, he was 
suddenly cut oil : and India drifted again, rudderless, help- 
le*g. But the void in the House of Commons was soon filled. 
As soon a* Bradlaugh had gone out, another man entered and 
assumed the leadership of a small band of members who 
pledged themselves to India. When Parliament sits and 
London is in season, this unpretentious old man whose fore- 
head bears the Btamp of sincerity and whose lips indicate his 
firmness is always seen busy in an upper room in Palace 
Chambers at. Westminster, reading Indian papers, opening 
Indian letters, taking note* of Indian grievances, draping 
Indian questions, consulting his colleagues eagerly as to the 
best way in which a particular matter relating to India may 
be handled in the Iluuae of Commons. Such is Sir William 
Wedderburn. Addressing the B imbay Congress over which 
he presided he said that having been in the service of the 
people of India for twenty five years and eaten their *a t, he 
hoped to devote to their service what still remains to him of 
active life. Sir William is still active — far too active for an 
old man. It is impossible to ear wh»n it is that Sir William 
renders himself more useful to India — when India is ruled 
by a rod of iron and the people are subject to trials and 
troubles or when all is peace and quiet here and nothing 
ruffles the Indian atmosphere. At. all tira*'* Sir William it 
indefatigable. With sleepless eyes, lie watches over India 
prepared to bear the brunt of official atttacka. and ready to 
share Anglo-Indian abuse. 
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Mr. W. S. Caine. 

Mr. Caine ia ardently devoted to India. He has 
been aptly termed the 41 father-in-law " of the Homo .of 
Commons. And it ia not merely Mr. Caine that ia devoted to 
India but all the member* of hi* charming family, hia wife, 
hi* daughters and hia sons-in*)aw, two of whom are Member* 
of Parliament. Like Mr. Caine, hia son-in-law Mr. Roberts 
ia never weary of doing good to India. Shrewd and calcula- 
ting, Mr. Caine h systematic and basin**! like in hi* habits 
and i* in complete touch with the people of Rnglnnd. 
He ha* attended more than one Congreea in India ; an«l 
more than one Congress has had the benefit of his attend- 
ance. Years ago, when he first visited India an utter 
•Granger as I was to him th»n, I formed some conception 
of his public speaking which may be reproduced with interest 
at the present moment, free as it must be from the taint of 
partiality which a steadily grown intimacy since cannot but 
convey to any deecription that I may attempt to give of him 
at the present moment. To reproduce what I then wrote 
44 There is genuine pleasure in hearing him. We have not 
heard a speaker who speak* with greater ea*e and leBB effort 
than Mr. Caine. Hia speeches are not prepared and bis 
heart is full; there is a natural flow of word* which expreea his 
pent-up feeling*. He treats the whole audience aa one man, 
and apeaks in a rather conversational tone, seldom indulging 
in oratorical flights. His voice ia clear and powerful, and 
indicaN’8 what he is capable of accomplishing in time* of 
emergency. As he h*B to address hundreds of meetings in 
India, and to speak almost every day, one can understand hia 
anxiety to preserve hia voice. That he ia a practised speaker 
is apparent from the way he addresses hia audience. He is 
not partial to any portion of his hearers and giveB no room for 
cumpiaint. He resemble* a volcano which makes the necessary 
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preparations for an eruption, or rather which shews the 
premonitory symptoms of an outburst. The symptoms indicate 
t.he nature of the reeult, and while now and then he carries 
his speech to such a pitch as to put the audience on the 
i/uirtiv, he disappoint* them at the next, moment There is 
a sudden calmneBB ; the storm which waa brewing blows away 
quietly. It tbe volcano bursts or the storm breaks out, it 
cannot last long, and therefore Mr. Caine does not attempt a 
volcanic or stormy oratory. The rumbling noise preparatory 
to an eruption can continue long ; so will Mr. Caine have tbe 
strength and energy to continue hi* addresses day after day. 
But, if the volcano bursts in Madras to-day. it cannot hurst 
again at Dinriigul or Bellary or any other town to-morrow. 
A sufficient time most elapse for further preparations, and 
that is exactly what. Mr. Caine does not want to do. Mr. Caine 
cannot be said to be free from gesticulations. He makes a 
freer use of his left arm than his right. The left, arm keeps 
time with hie words, points at the audience now and then and 
iB always vigorously active. Trie right does lew service : it it? 
often akimbo and when he want* to lay apecial stress on any 
particular portion of bis speech, of! it goes and receives ill its 
palm tbe full force of his folded left hand." 
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Mr. A. M. Bose. 

Mr. A nan da Mohan Bom ia on* of the beat known Con- 
gressmen in Calcutta. Leader of a religious movement, 
there is piety in his talk. His gentleness is striking. He ia 
easily moved to pity. He has a clear conscience. But en- 
thusiasm is one of hit chief qualities, enthusiasm in religion, 
enthusiasm in politics. Talking to him. you leave him to do 
all the talking. He has eo much to say and he eavs it so 
well that you do not attempt the difficult feat of talking him 
into silence. As a speaker, he is impressive. There is music 
in the delivery of liia speeches. With some it is the beating 
of the big drum. But Mr. Base’s oratory is a combination 
of the South Indian violin, rma, lamJioxr and drum. At a 
South Indian music party there is nothing so common as to 
see Buch a quadrilateral combination of musicians vieing one 
with another, each trying to display his great skill, and ail 
shaking their heads in ecstatic approval of eich other's per- 
formance and in harmony with their music : and the audience 
when roused signify thsir approval in the same quaker 
fashion. Herein are combined pleasure, harmony, and 
agreeableness. Mr. Bomb eloquence is of tile same order 
and produces a similar efloct. Stanley’s whole intellect, it is 
said, ran iuto bis eloquence. Mr. Bose’s intellectual ability 
iB clearly seen in his eloquence. He speaks straight from the 
heart ard hia speech is sweet to the ear. “Love anil Service" 
is his motto. He was the first wrangler at Cambridge from 
India. 
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Mr Lai Mohan Ghose. 

Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose is a distinguished leader of the 
Congress movement. He was the first to dispel the illusion 
that a native of India was capable of doing nothing better or 
higher than filling some of the po«t* in the subordinate 
services in India. He was the first to contest an English 
constituency and he was the first to convince Englishmen of 
the superiority of Indian political oratory. Many and 
multifarious are the speeches he made in Great Britain : and 
they are appreciated to thiB day by many of those who were 
privileged to hear him. Some still fondly ask, aa they 
asked me, what became of that Bengalee who— they are not 
able to pronounce his name— contested Deptford and add 
4 won’t he come hack again.’ ? They still remember the 
4 bronzed Englishman/ as they called him. When at the 
Deptford election, the Conservatives cried out, 4 ‘ Da not vote 
for the Hindu but vote for the Englishman,” the people in the 
streets shouted, "We will vote for the bronzed Englishman." 
And there were several men who voted for Mr. Ghose at that 
election simply because they heard him called a 'black man.' 
As an orator. Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose has established a reputa- 
tion which none other in India has attained. He has many 
a time appeared on the same platform with John Bright and 
the British verdict is that he has not suffered in comparison. 
Free from gesticulations, with an admirable command of 
words and possessing a voice which he modulates with won- 
derful effect, Mr. Lai Mohan Ghoae produces an excellent 
impression whenever he speaks. He speaks but seldom. Fu* 
■said of Pitt that though he himself was never in want of 
words, Pitt waa never without the beat words possible. Such 
is the comparison that may be made between Mr. Lai Mohan 
Ghose and other Indian oratorB. Mr. Ghose’a style of oratory 
is best suited to the House of Commons. Nothing would 
seem wanting to his speeches and there would be no 
redundancy. lie would hit the precise point and sit down 
without tiring his audience. 
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Raja Rampal Singh, 

Raja Rampal Singh ia a familiar figure* at the Congress. 
Short and well mad**, ho moves about with an enormous stick 
in his band. When he speak**, he stammers but hi* stammer- 
ing and stuttering baa not prevented him from making some 
vigorous speeches, lie is an ardent Congressman, lie was 
being examined in a case aa a witnesB for the defence. The 
prosecuting counsel iu cross examining Raja Rampal thought 
he could make a strong point against him by eliciting the 
fact that he was a Congressman (seditious Congressman, of 
course !) and he asked Raja Rampal Singh to his surpr is* 
whether he was not a Congressman, The Uaja saw it through, 
lie had no hesitation : be was not wanting in courage. lie was 
prompt. u Yea,” said he to the judge, bringing hie dosed 
fist with tremendous force on the table before him “ Yea, 
take that down, I am a Congressman.” The cross-examining 
counsel did not pursue the subject further. To see ltaja 
Rampal is ever to know him. But, for once I was puzzled. 
I had seen him familiarly in his English dress, short coat 
collar, necktie, hat and all : but attending a social gathering 
one night, 1 saw a short and well made figure in gold aad 
velvet, dressed in oriental profusion, with diamonds and pearls 
all over. That waa Raja Rampal by night : the other was 
Raja Rim pal by day. The one was Raja Rampal at a political 
meeting: the other was Uaja Rampal at a social gathering. 











Pandit Madan Mohan 



Mr. Madan Mohan Malavayya hail* from Allahabad. HU 
speech id a* mellifluous as bin nim^. LI* has a sweet voice and 
id one of the moat ent buaiaitically welcomed of men on the 
Uongrewa platform. Neither tall nor abort, not stout but thin, 
not dark, dressed in pure white, with a white rube which goes 
round hit shoulders and ends down below the knee**, 
Mr. Madan Mohan atanda like Bidet's tower wht n he a Idresa- 
ea hit fellow Congressmen. lie atanda slanting forward, ad- 
mirably preserving his centre of gravity. Hit speeches are 
full of pellucid and sparkling statements and hiB rolling and 
interminable sentouco? travel oat of his month in quick suc- 
cession producing a thrilling impression on the andience. 
There is music in bia voice : there is magic in hia eye; and he 
ia one of the ewcet charmers of the Congress company. There 
was a connecting link between Raja Rampal Singh and 
Pandit Mid on Mohan— the llindntta* The one was pro- 
prietor, the other waa editor. Schoolmaster before he became 
editor, Mr. Madan Muhan has become a lawyer after becom- 
ing editor. 
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Mr. C. Sankaran Nair. 

Mr. C. Sankaran Nair is ** about os fin* a specimen of 
one of India’s fighting races as could be met with.” He is as 
fit to command the Nair Brigade as he is to preside over the 
Congress assembly. He possesses two qualities which ought 
to win him distinction in the battle field as he has wort 
distinction in the Congress pavilion — coolness and courage. 
The Congress is in an uproar. In one corner, there is con- 
fusion worst confounded— seats tumbling, men falling, others 
swearing: in another place gome Congressmen are crying at 
the top of their voice, fiercely gesticulating. There is a 
general disturbance and all Congressmen are unconsciously 
thrown on their legs. They look oil with anxiety : they query 
with impatience. But one man has ecarcely turned in his 
aeat : he sits cool and collected : and that is Mr. Sankaran 
Nair. lie ia a radical of radicals!: all the same he impresses 
many as a ‘ sober politician/ IJe seldom speaks: and when 
words run high and th*re is a heated discussion, he is silent, 
impenetrably ailent. Says he, 

Vociforatod logic kills ntfl quite. 

A oowy man ia always in Lh* right — 

I twirl my thumb*, (all hack into my chair. 

Hi oo I he wttloteoal* rtUirewftil ►tar* ; 

And whan 1 hop* til* hlunri«f» all are oul. 

lUply directly, To b* •uio— «io d«abl\" 

Mr, Sankaran Nair has the voice ami constitution of an 
orator, but he lacks imagination, he want* the fire which 
whether subdued or allowed to flune is essential to the genius 
of the real orator. He ia averse to public spooking and his 
speeches gen-rally are very short. He is like a coy maiden 
too shy to speak. 
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Mr. John Adam. 

Mr, John Adam ia a prominent Congressman whom 
Madras claims, lie ia a Scotchman and possesses the 
shrewdness and shares the practical qualities of the Scotch. 
Ilia ia a splendid figure. Tall, strong and well-built, he 
makes an impression physically as he does intellectually. 
Few have had the courage to change their profession after 
their fortieth year. Mr. Adam is one of the lew. Having 
won distinction aa a schoolmaster, he ia trying to win distinc- 
tion as a lawyer. He has perseverance, he has energy and he 
is of a sanguine temperament. Tuat ia the high road to 
success. His speeches are practical and he speaks with ease, 
often in a conversational style like Srlr. Caine: and he is 
always patiently heard. Mr. Adam’s versatility is marked. 
He ia a mathematician, a lawyer, a journalist, a specialist in 
technical education, an authority on the land question, an 
author of Commercial Primers aud an all-rouud University 
examiner. 
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Mr. R # M, Sayani. 

Mr. Rahimtollab M. Sayani is a leading Mataomedan 
Congressman. He joined the Congress, almost from the v*ry 
beginning. Bat being of a quiet and retiring disposition, 
his worth was scarcely appreciated till ho was called upon to 
fill the Presidential chair at Calcutta. His words are few but 
his presidential speech wa3 long, very long. He is one of the 
few Mahomedana of Bombay in whom the pablic, Hindu, 
Mahomed, in and Christian, ad alike, have absolute confidence. 
Since a regrettable accident. Mr. Sayani labours under all the 
disad vantages of 4 * strength by limping Bway disabled.* 9 A 
spirit of resignation has come upon him. Bat his ardour is 
none the lees cool. HU energy is as sustained as over. As a 
leading solicitor, as a member of the corporation, as Sheriff, 
as Joint Secretary to the Anjumani-ialam, as member of the 
Bombay and the Imperial Legislative Council, Mr. Sayani 
has rendered great service to the people of Bombay. 
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Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Fair and of a prepossessing appearatioe, with greater 
affinity in features to his countrymen in Southern India, 
Mr. Chandavarkar is a well-known Congressman of whom 
Bombay is justly proud. Tnere is something dashing about 
his speeches. He speaks in clear ringing tones and he is 
fluent speaker. An Anglo Indian paper has remarked that 
•the ring of the English platform athlete is in his voice.’ 
One of the earliest batch of onr delegates to England, he had 
not the slightest hesitation in crossing the Kulapani though 
a Brahmin of Brahmins. He is a practical social reformer — 
a raro avis in these days of talk and tom-tom. He has a 
strong memory and he has 9oond knowledge. Roth combined 
have made him a marked figure on the Congress platform. 
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Mr. R. N. Mudholkar. 

Ira Berars, there is no man better known than 
Hr. R. N. Mudholkar. Boots, trousers, Jong black coat, a 
folded garment round hi3 shoulders, a Poona acarJet turban — 
these form his accoutrement. Facte and figures are on his 
fingers' ends. Tue latest reports, the moat recent bluebooks 
iorm a chief portion ot his food. On the poverty of India, 
on the condition ot its agricultural population, on revenue 
settlement and on kiudred subject* he could talk without 
being tired. And he haa talked Englishmen into conviction 
in England and he has talked bis own countrymen into 
admiration in India, 




